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OMPARATIVE study of the social 

structures of the most important 

civilizations shows that the pro- 
fessions occupy a position of importance 
in our society which is, in any comparable 
degree of development, unique in history. 
Perhaps the closest parallel is the society 
of the Roman Empire where, notably, the 
Law was very highly developed as a pro- 
fession indeed. But even there the pro- 
fessions covered a far narrower scope than 
in the modern Western world. There is 
probably in Rome no case of a particular 
profession more highly developed than in 
our own society, and there was scarcely a 
close analogy to modern engineering, 
medicine or education in guantitative 
importance, though all of them were 
developed to a considerable degree. 

It seems evident that many of the most 
important features of our society are to a 
considerable extent dependent on the 
smooth functioning of the professions. 
Both the pursuit and the application of 
science and liberal learning are predomi- 
nantly carried out in a_ professional 
context. Their results have become so 
closely interwoven in the fabric of modern 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held at Detroit, 
Michigan, December, 1938. 
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society that it is difficult to imagine how 
it could get along without basic structural 
changes if they were seriously impaired. 

There is a tendency to think of the 
development and application of science 
and learning as a socially unproblematical 
process. A vague sort of ‘‘curiosity’’ and 
beyond that mere possession of the req- 
uisite knowledge are held to be enough. 
This is evidenced by the air of indignant 
wonder with which _ technologically 
minded people sometimes cite the fact 
that actual technical performance is well 
below the theoretical potentialities of 100 
percent efficiency. Only by extensive 
comparative study does it become evident 
that for even a moderate degree either of 
the development or the application of 
science there is requisite a complex set of 
social conditions which “the ‘‘techno- 
logically minded’’ seldom think of, but 
incline to take for granted as in the nature 
of things. Study of the institutional 
framework within which professional 
activities are carried on should help 
considerably to understand the nature and 
functions of some of these social ‘‘con- 
stants."’ 

The professions do not, however, stand 
alone as typical or distinctive features of 
modern Western civilization. Indeed, if 
asked what were the most distinctive 
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features, relatively few social scientists or 
historians would mention the professions 
at all. Probably the majority would 
unhesitatingly refer to the modern eco- 
nomic order, to ‘‘capitalism,"’ ‘‘free enter- 
prise,"’ the ‘‘business economy,’ or 
however else it is denominated, as far 
more significant. Probably the only major 
exception to this would be the relatively 
prominent attention given to science and 
technology, but even these would not be 
thought of mainly in relation to the 
professional framework, but rather as 
handmaidens of economic interests. 

Not only is there a tendency for em- 
pirical concentration on the business 
world in characterizing this society, but 
this is done in terms which tend to mini- 
mize the significance of the professions. 
For the dominant keynote of the modern 
economic system is almost universally 
held to be the high degree of free play it 
gives to the pursuit of self-interest. It 
is the ‘‘acquisitive society,’’ or the ‘‘profit 
system’’ as two of the most common 
formulas run. But by contrast with 
business in this interpretation the profes- 
sions are marked by ‘‘disinterestedness."’ 
The professional man is not thought of as 
engaged in the pursuit of his personal 
profit, but in performing services to his 
patients or clients, or to impersonal values 
like the advancement of science. Hence 
the professions in this context appear to be 
a-typical, to some even a mere survival 
of the mediaeval gilds. Some think that 
their spheres are becoming progressively 
commercialized, so that as distinctive 
structures they will probably disappear. 

There are various reasons for believing 
that this way of looking at the ‘‘essence’’ 
of modern society is a source of serious 
bias in the sociological interpretation of 
the situation. The fact that the profes- 
sions have reached a uniquely high level of 
development in the same society which is 


also characterized by a business economy 
suggests that the contrast between busi- 
ness and the professions, which has been 
mainly stated in terms of the problem of 
self-interest, is not the whole story. 
Possibly there are elements common to 
both areas, indeed to our whole occupa- 
tional system, which are at least as 
important to their functioning as is self- 
interest to business, disinterestedness to 
the professions. The concrete interpene- 
tration of the two, as exemplified in the 
rdle of engineers and lawyers in the con- 
duct of business enterprises would suggest 
that. The study of the professions, by 
eliminating the element of self-interest 
in the ordinary sense, would seem to offer 
a favorable approach to the analysis of 
some of these common elements. This 
paper will deal with three of them which 
seem to be of peculiar importance to the 
modern occupational structure as a whole, 
including business, the professions, and 
government. 

But before entering on their discussion a 
further point may be noted. In much of 
traditional thought about human action 
the most basic of all differences in types of 
human motivation has been held to be 
that between “‘egoistic’’ and ‘‘altruistic’’ 
motives. Correlative with this there has 
been the tendency to identify this classifi- 
cation with the concrete motives of differ- 
ent spheres of activity: the business man 
has been thought of as egoistically pur- 
suing his own self-interest regardless of 
the interests of others, while the profes- 
sional man was altruistically serving the 
interests of others regardless of his own. 
Seen in this context the professions appear 
not only as empirically somewhat differ- 
ent from business, but the two fields would 
seem to exemplify the most radical 
cleavage conceivable in the field of human 
behavior. 

If it can be shown that the difference 
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with respect to self-interest does not 
preclude very important institutional simi- 
larities in other respects, a further possi- 
bility suggests itself. Perhaps even in 
this respect the difference is not so great as 
our predominantly economic and utili- 
tarian orientation of thought would lead 
us to believe. Perhaps even it is not 
mainly a difference of typical motive at 
all, but one of the different situations 
in which much the same commonly human 
motives operate. Perhaps the acquisitive- 
ness of modern business is institutional 
rather than motivational. 

Let us, however, turn first to the ele- 
ments of the common institutional pattern 
of the occupational sphere generally, 
ignoring for the moment the problem of 
self-interest. The empirical prominence 
of industrial technology calls attention 
immediately to one of them. Industrial 
technology in the modern world has 
become to a large extent ‘‘applied sci- 
ence.’’ One of the dominant character- 
istics of science is its ‘‘rationality’’ in the 
sense which is opposed to ‘‘traditional- 
ism.’’ Scientific investigation, like any 
other human activity when viewed in 
terms of the frame of reference of action, 
is oriented to certain normative standards. 
One of the principal of these in the case of 
science is that of ‘‘objective truth.”’ 
Whatever else may be said of this method- 
ologically difficult conception, it is quite 
clear that the mere fact that a proposition 
has been held to be true in the past is not 
an argument either for or against it before 
a scientific forum. The norms of scientific 
investigation, the standards by which it is 
judged whether work is of high scientific 
quality, are essentially independent of 
traditional judgments. 

What is true of science as such is in turn 
true of its practical applications. In so 
far as a judgment of what is the ‘‘best’’ 
thing to do rests on scientific considera- 
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tions, whether it be in technology or in 
medicine, the merely traditional way of 
doing it as ‘‘the fathers’’ have done it, 
fails to carry normative authority. The 
relevant questions are rather objective, 
what are the facts of the situation and 
what will be the consequences of various 
alternative procedures? Furthermore 
rationality in this sense extends far beyond 
the boundaries of either pure or applied 
science in a technical sense. The business 
man, the foreman of labor, and not least 
the non-scientific professional man such as 
the iawyer, is enjoined to seek the ‘‘best,”’ 
the most ‘‘efficient’’ way of carrying on his 
function, not to accept the time-honored 
mode. Even though the range of such 
rational considerations be limited by ends 
which are institutionally kept outside 
discussion, as the financial well-being 
of the enterprise or, as in the law, certain 
accepted principles of the Common Law, 
still within the limits traditionalism is 
not authoritative. 

It should be noted that rationality in 
this sense is institutional, a part of a 
normative pattern: it is not a mode of 
orientation which is simply ‘‘natural’’ 
to men. On the contrary comparative 
study indicates that the present degree of 
valuation of rationality as opposed to 
traditionalism is rather ‘‘unnatural’’ in 
the sense that it is a highly exceptional 
state. The fact is that we are under 
continual and subtle social pressures to be 
rationally critical, particularly of ways 
and means. The crushing force to us of 
such epithets as ‘‘stupid’’ and ‘“‘gullible’’ 
is almost sufficient indication of this. 
The importance of rationality in the 
modern professions generally, but particu- 
larly in those important ones concerned 
with the development and application of 
science serves to emphasize its rdle in the 
society at large. But this is even more 
impressively the case since here it is 
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divorced from the institutionalized ex- 
pectation of self-interest typical of the 
contractual pattern of business conduct. 

In quite a different way the rdle of the 
professions serves to bring out a second 
widely pervasive aspect of our general 
occupational pattern. There is a very 
important sense in which the professional 
practitioner in our society exercises au- 
thority. We speak of the doctor as 
issuing ‘‘orders'’ even though we know 
that the only ‘‘penalty’’ for not obeying 
them is possible injury to the patient's 
own health. A lawyer generally gives 
‘tadvice’’ but if the client knew just as 
well what to do it would be unnecessary 
for him to consult a lawyer. This profes- 
sional authority has a peculiar sociological 
structure. It is not as such based on a 
generally superior status, as is the author- 
ity a southern white man tends to assume 
over any Negro, nor is it a manifestation 
of superior ‘‘wisdom’’ in general or of 
higher moral character. It is rather based 
on the superior ‘‘technical competence’’ 
of the professional man. He often exer- 
cises his authority over people who are, 
or are reputed to be his superiors in social 
status, in intellectual attainments or in 
moral character. This is possible be- 
cause the area of professional authority is 
limited to a particular technically defined 
sphere. It is only in matters touching 
health that the doctor is by definition 
more competent -than his lay patient, 
only in matters touching his academic 
specialty that the professor is superior, by 
virtue of his status, to his student. 
Professional authority, like other elements 
of the professional pattern, is character- 
ized by ‘‘specificity of function.’’ The 
technical competence which is one of the 
principal defining characteristics of the 
professional status and rdéle is always 
limited to a particular ‘‘field’’ of knowl- 
edge and skill. This specificity is essential 


to the professional pattern no matter how 
difficult it may be, in a given case, to draw 
the exact boundaries of such a field. As 
in all similar cases of continuous varia- 
tion, it is legitimate to compare widely 
separated points. In such terms it is 
obvious that one does not call on the 
services of an engineer to deal with per- 
sistent epigastric pain, nor on a professor 
of Semitic languages to clarify a question 
about the kinship system of a tribe of 
Australian natives. A professional man 
is held to be ‘‘an authority’’ only in his 
own field. 

Functionally specific technical compe- 
tence is only one type of case in which 
functional specificity is an essential ele- 
ment of modern institutional patterns. 
Two others of great importance may be 
mentioned to give a better idea of the 
scope of this institutional element. In 
the first place, in the classic type of 
“‘contractural relationship’ rights and 
obligations are specifically limited to 
what are implicitly or explicitly, the 
‘‘terms of the contract.’’ The burden of 
proof is on him who would exact an 
obligation, that it is really owed, while 
in many other types of relationship the 
opposite is true, the burden of proof is on 
the one who would evade an obligation, 
that it is mot due. Thus in an ordinary 
case of commercial indebtedness, a request 
for money on the part of one party will be 
met by the question, do I owe it? Wheth- 
er the requester ‘‘needs’’ the money is 
irrelevant, as is whether the other can 
well afford to pay it. If, on the other 
hand the two are brothers, any contractual 
agreements are at least of secondary im- 
portance, the important questions are on 
the one hand, whether and how urgently 
the one needs the money, on the other 
whether the second can ‘‘afford’’ it. In 
the latter connection it comes down to a 
question of the possible conflict of this 
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with what are recognized as higher 
obligations. In the commercial case it is 
mot necessary even to cite what other 
possible uses for the money may be in- 
volved, the question is only why should 
it be paid. In the kinship case the ques- 
tion is immediately why the request 
should mot be met, and the only satis- 
factory answer is the citing of higher 
obligations with which it conflicts. Com- 
mercial relations in our society are pre- 
dominantly functionally specific, kinship 
relations, functionally diffuse. 

Similarly if a doctor asks a patient a 
question the relevant reaction is to ask 
why he should answer it, and the legiti- 
mizing reply is that the answer is necessary 
for the specific function the doctor has 
been called upon to perform, diagnosing 
an illness for instance. Questions which 
cannot be legitimized in this way would 
normally be resented by the patient as 
“‘prying’’ into his private affairs. The 
patient’s wife, on the other hand would 
according to our predominant sentiments, 
be entitled to an explanation as to why a 
question should mot be answered. The 
area of the marriage relationship is not 
functionally specific, but diffuse. 

Functional specificity is also essential 
to another crucial pattern of our society, 
that of administrative ‘‘office.’’ In an 
administrative or bureaucratic hierarchy, 
authority is distributed and institutional- 
ized in terms of office. By virtue of his 
office a man can do things, particularly 
in the sense of giving orders to others, 
which in his “‘private capacity’’ he would 
not be allowed to do at all. Thus the 
treasurer of a company, in the name of 
the company, can sometimes sign checks 
for very large amounts which far exceed 
his private resources. But the authority 
of office in this sense is strictly limited to 
the powers of the particular office, as 
defined in the structure of the hierarchy 
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in question. Authority in this sense is 
not enjoyed by virtue of a technical com- 
petence. The treasurer does not neces- 
sarily have a skill in signing checks which 
is superior to that of many of his subordi- 
nates. But this kind of authority shares 
with that based on technical competence 
the fact that it is functionally specific. 
The officer of a concern is condemned or 
penalized for exceeding his authority in a 
way similar to that in which a doctor 
would be for trying to get his patient to 
do things not justified as means of main- 
taining or improving his health. As in 
the case of rationality, the concentration 
of much of our social theory on the prob- 
lem of self-interest has served to obscure 
the importance of functional specificity, 
an institutional feature common to the 
professional and the commercial spheres. 
Again, as in the case of rationality, this 
cannot be taken for granted as ‘‘natural’’ 
to human action generally. The degree 
of differentiation of these specific spheres 
of authority and obligation from the more 
diffuse types of social relation—like those 
of kinship and generalized loyalty to 
‘“leaders’’—which we enjoy is most un- 
usual in human societies, and calls for 
highly specific explanation. It is one of 
the most prominent features of the ‘‘divi- 
sion of labor.”’ 

It is not uncommon in sociological 
discussion today to distinguish between 
“‘segmental’’ and ‘‘total’’ bases in the 
relationships of persons. What has above 
been spoken of as functional specificity 
naturally applies only to segmental rela- 
tionships. But relations may be segmental 
without being functionally specific, in 
that the separation of contents of the 
different relations in which a given 
person stands need not be carried out 
primarily on a functional basis. Friend- 
ships are usually segmental in this sense, 
one does not share all his life and interests 
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with any one friend. But aside from 
structurally fortuitous variations due to 
the fact that there may be different areas 
of common interest, friendships are more 
apt to be differentiated on the basis of 
degrees of ‘‘intimacy’’ than on that of the 
specific functional content. Hence the 
distinction cuts across the one we have 
been discussing. But it serves to direct 
attention to the third pattern element not 
taken account of in the discussions of self- 
interest. The more two people’s total 
personalities are involved in the basis of 
their social relationship, the less is it 
possible for either of them to abstract 
from the particular person of the other in 
defining its content. It becomes a matter 
of what A means to B as a particular 
person. To a considerable extent in all 
three of the types of functionally specific 
pattern discussed above it is possible to 
abstract; to the professional man the other 
party is a ‘‘case’’ or a “‘client,’’ to the 
business man a ‘‘customer,’’ to the 
administrative officer a ‘‘subordinate.”’ 
Cases, customers, and subordinates are 
classified by criteria which do not dis- 
tinguish persons or the particular relations 
of persons as such. Cases are ‘‘medical’’ 
or ‘‘surgical,’’ customers are ‘“‘large’’ and 
‘‘small,’’ or good and poor credit risks, 
subordinates are efficient or inefficient, 
quick or slow, obedient or insubordinate. 
On the other hand in kinship relations 
such ‘‘objective’’ and universal bases of 
classification cannot be used. A’s father 
is distinguished from all other males of 
an older generation, not by his physiolog- 
ical or pathological characteristics, not by 
his financial status, nor by his administra- 
tive qualities, but by virtue of the particu- 
lar relation in which he stands to A. 

The matter may be approached from a 
slightly different point of view. A heart 
specialist, for instance, may have to decide 
whether a given person who comes to his 
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office is eligible for a relatively permanent 
relation to him as his patient. So far as 
the decision is taken on technical profes- 
sional grounds the relevant questions do 
not relate to who the patient is but to what 
is the matter with him. The basis of the 
decision will be ‘‘universalistic’’ the con- 
sideration of whether he has symptoms 
which indicate a pathological condition 
of the heart. Whose son, husband, friend 
he is, is in this context irrelevant. Of 
course, if a doctor is too busy to take on all 
the new patients who apply, particularis- 
tic considerations may play a part in the 
selection, he may give special attention 
to the friend of a relative. But this is 
not the organizing principle of the doctor- 
patient relationship. Similarly within a 
relationship once established it is possible 
to make the same distinction with respect 
to the basis on which rights are claimed 
or obligations accepted. A patient's claim 
on his doctor’s time is primarily a matter 
of the objective features of the ‘‘case’’ 
regardless of who the patient is, while a 
wife’s claim on her husband’s time is a 
matter of the fact that she is his wife, re- 
gardless, within limits, of what the occa- 
sionis. Thestandards and criteria which 
are independent of the particular social 
relationship to a particular person may 
be called universalistic, those which apply 
by virtue of such a relationship on the 
other hand are particularistic. Like all 
such analytical distinctions it does not 
preclude that both elements may be involv- 
ed in the same concrete situation. But 
nevertheless their relative predominance 
is a matter of the greatest importance. 
The fact that the central focus of the 
professional rdle lies in a technical com- 
petence gives a very great importance to 
universalism in the institutional pattern 
governing it. Science is essentially uni- 
versalistic, who states a proposition is as 
such irrelevant to the question of its 
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scientific value. The same is true of all 
applied science. But the rdle of univer- 
salism is by no means confined to the 
professions. It is equally important to 
the patterns governing contractual rela- 
tionships, for instance in the standards 
of common honesty, and to administrative 
office. 

It is one of the most striking features of 
our occupational system that status in it 
is to a high degree independent of status 
in kinship groups, the neighborhood and 
the like, in short from what are sometimes 
called primary group relationships. It 
may be suggested that one of the main 
reasons for this lies in the dominant im- 
portance of universalistic criteria in the 
judgment of achievement in the occupa- 
tional field. Where technical competence, 
the technical impartiality of administra- 
tion of an office and the like are of primary 
functional importance, it is essential that 
particularistic considerations should not 
enter into the bases of judgment too much. 
The institutional insulation from social 
structures where particularism is dominant 
is one way in which this can be accom- 
plished. 

While there is a variety of reasons why 
disinterestedness is of great functional 
significance to the modern professions, 
there is equally impressive evidence for 
the rdle of rationality, functional specific- 
ity and universalism, as well as, perhaps, 
other elements which have not been taken 
up here. In both respects the importance 
of the professions as a peculiar social 
structure within the wider society calls 
attention to the importance of elements 
other than the enlightened self-interest 
of economic and utilitarian theory. On 
the one hand it does so in that the institu- 
tional pattern governing professional ac- 
tivity does not, in the same sense, sanction 
the pursuit of self-interest as the corre- 
sponding one does in the case of business. 
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On the other hand, the very fact that in 
spite of this difference the professions 
have all three of these other elements in 
common with the business pattern, and 
that of other parts of our occupational 
structure, such as government and other 
administration, calls attention to the 
possibility that the dominant importance 
of the problem of self-interest itself has 
been exaggerated. This impression is 
greatly strengthened by the results of 
extensive comparative study of the rela- 
tions of our own institutional structure 
to that of widely different societies which, 
unfortunately, it is impossible to report 
on in this paper. 

Returning to the professions, however, 
study of the relation of social structure 
to individual action in this field can, 
as it was suggested earlier, by comparison 
throw light on certain other theoreticaiiy 
crucial aspects of the problem of the rdéie 
of self-interest itself. In the economic and 
related utilitarian traditions of thought 
the difference between business and the 
professions in this respect has strongly 
tended to be interpreted as mainly a differ- 
ence in the typical motives of persons 
acting in the respective occupations. The 
dominance of a business economy has 
seemed to justify the view that ours was 
an ‘“‘acquisitive society’’ in which every 
one was an ‘‘economic man’’ who cared 
little for the interests of others. Pro- 
fessional men, on the other hand, have 
been thought of as standing above these 
sordid considerations, devoting their lives 
to “‘service’’ of their fellow men. 

There is no doubt that there are impor- 
tant concrete differences. Business men 
are, for instance, expected to push their 
financial interests by such aggressive 
measures as advertising. They are not 
expected to sell to customers regardless 
of the probability of their being paid, as 
doctors are expected to treat patients. In 
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each immediate instance in one sense the 
doctor could, if he did these things ac- 
cording to the business pattern, gain 
financial advantages which conformity 
with his own professional pattern denies 
him. Is it not then obvious that he is 
““sacrificing’’ his self-interest for the bene- 
fit of others? | 

The situation does not appear to be so 
simple. It is seldom, even in business, 
that the immediate financial advantage 
to be derived from a particular transaction 
is decisive in motivation. Orientation is 
rather to a total comprehensive situation 
extending over a considerable period of 
time. Seen in these terms the difference 
may lie rather in the ‘‘definitions of the 
situation’’ than in the typical motives of 
actors as such. 

Perhaps the best single approach to the 
distinction of these two elements is in 
the question, in what do the goals of 
ambition consist? There is a sense in 
which, in both cases, the dominant goal 
may be said to be the same, ‘‘success.”’ 
To this there would appear to be two main 
aspects, a satisfactory modicum of attain- 
ment of the technical goals of the respec- 
tive activities, such as on the one hand 
increasing the size and improving the 
business position of the firm for which 
the individual is in whole or in part 
responsible, or attaining a good propor- 
tior of cures or substantial improvement 
in the conditions of patients. The other 
aspect is the attainment of high standing 
in one’s occupational group, ‘‘recogni- 
tion’’ in Thomas’ term. In business this 
will involve official position in the firm, 
income, and that rather intangible but 
none the less important thing ‘‘reputa- 
tion,’ as well as perhaps particular 
““*honors’’ such as election to clubs and 
the like. In medicine it will similarly 


involve size and character of practice, 
income, hospital and possibly medical 
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school appointments, honors, and again 
reputation. The essential goals in the 
two cases would appear to be substantially 
the same, objective achievement and 
recognition: the difference lies in the dif- 
ferent paths to the similar goals, which 
are in turn determined by the differences 
in the respective occupational situations. 

There are two particularly important 
empirical qualifications to what has been 
said. In the first place certain things 
are important not only as symbols of 
recognition, but in other contexts as well. 
This is notably true of money. Money 
is significant for what it can buy, as well 
as in the rdle of a direct symbol of recog- 
nition. Hence in so far as ways of earn- 
ing money present themselves in the situa- 
tion which are not strictly in the line of 
institutionally approved achievement, 
there may be strong pressure to resort to 
them so long as the risk of loss of occu- 
pational status is not too great. 

This leads to the second consideratign. 
The above sketch applies literally only 
to a well-integrated situation. In so far 
as the actual state of affairs deviates from 
this type the two main elements of suc- 
cess, objective achievement which is in- 
stitutionally valued, and acquisition of 
the various recognition-symbols may not 
be well articulated. Actual achievement 
may fail to bring recognition in due pro- 
portion and vice versa achievements either 
of low quality or in unapproved lines may 
bring disproportionate recognition. Such 
lack of integration inevitably places great 
strains on the individual placed in such a 
situation and behavior deviant from the 
institutional pattern results on a large 
scale. It would seem that, seen in this 
perspective, so-called ‘‘commercialism’’ 
in medicine and ‘‘dishonest’’ and ‘‘shady’’ 
practices in business have much in com- 
mon as reactions to these strains. 

Even in these cases, however, it is 
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dubious whether such practices result 
primarily from egoistic motivation in the 
simple sense of utilitarian theory. The 
following seems a more adequate account 
of the matter: ‘‘normally,’’ i.e. in an 
integrated situation, the “‘interests’’ in 
self-fulfillment and realization of goals, 
are integrated and fused with the norma- 
tive patterns current in the society, in- 
culcated by current attitudes of approval 
and disapproval and their various mani- 
festations. The normal individual feels 
satisfaction in effectively carrying out 
approved patterns and shame and disap- 
pointment in failure. For instance cour- 
age in facing physical danger is often 
far from ‘‘useful’’ to the individual in 
any ordinary egoistic sense. But most 
normal boys and men feel intense satis- 
faction in performing courageous acts, and 
equally intense shame if they have been 
afraid. Correlatively they are approved 
and applauded for courageous behavior 
and severely criticized for cowardice. 
The smooth functioning of the mech- 
anisms of such behavior which integrates 
individual satisfactions and social expec- 
tations is dependent upon the close cor- 
respondence of objective achievement and 
the bases and symbols of recognition. 
Where this correspondence is seriously dis- 
turbed the individual is placed in acon- 
flict situation and is hence insecure. If 
he sticks to the approved objective 
achievements his desires for recognition 
are frustrated; if on the other hand he 
sacrifices this to acquisition of the recog- 
nition symbols he has guilt-feelings and 
risks disapproval in some important 
quarters. Commercialism and dishonesty 
are to a large extent the reactions of nor- 
mal people to this kind of conflict situa- 
tion. The conflict is not generally a 
simple one between the actor’s self-in- 
terest and his altruistic regard for others 
or for ideals, but between different com- 
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ponents of the normally unified goal of 
‘*success’’ each of which contains both 
interested and disinterested motivation 
elements. 

If this general analysis of the relation 
of motivation to institutional patterns is 
correct two important correlative con- 
clusions follow: On the one hand the 
typical motivation of professional men 
is not in the usual sense ‘‘altruistic,’’ nor 
is that of business men typically ‘‘egois- 
tic.’” Indeed there is little basis for 
maintaining that there is any important 
broad difference of typical motivation in 
the two cases, or at least any of sufficient 
importance to account for the broad dif- 
ferences of socially expected behavior. 
On the other hand there is a clear-cut and 
definite difference on the institutional 
level. The institutional patterns govern- 
ing the two fields of action are radically 
different in this respect. Not only are 
they different; it can be shown con- 
clusively that this difference has very im- 
portant functional bases. But it is a dif- 
ference in definition of the situation. 
Doctors are not altruists, and the famous 
‘‘acquisitiveness’’ of a business economy 
is not the product of ‘‘enlightened self- 
interest.’’ The opinion may be hazarded 
that one of the principal reasons why 
economic thought has failed to see this 
fundamentally important fact is that it 
has confined its empirical attention to the 
actions of the market place and has 
neglected to study its relations to other 
types of action. Only by such compara- 
tive study, the sociological equivalent of 
experimentation, is the isolation of vari- 
ables possible. 

These are a few of the ways in which a 
study of the professions can, indirectly 
and directly, throw light on some of the 
essential features of the occupational 
structure of modern society. In conclu- 
sion two further related lines of analysis 
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may be suggested, though there is no 
space to follow them out. Naturally the 
occupational structure of any social sys- 
tem does not stand alone, but is involved 
in complex interrelationships, structural 
and functional, with other parts of the 
same social system. Above all most or 
at least many of these other structures 
involve quite different structural patterns 
from those dominant in the occupational 
sphere. In the case of the modern liberal 
state and the universalistic Christian 
churches there is a relatively high degree 
of structural congruence with the occu- 
pational system; hence the elements of 
conflict are more those of scope and con- 
crete content of interests than of structural 
disharmony as such. But certain other 
parts of the system have structurally 
quite different institutional patterns. 
Among these notably are family and kin- 
ship, friendship, class loyalties and identi- 
fications so far as they are bound up with 
birth and the diffuse ‘‘community’’ of 
common styles of life, and loyalty to 
particular leaders and organizations as 
such independently of what they ‘‘stand 
for.’’ In all these cases though in differ- 
ent ways and degrees, particularism tends 
to replace universalism, and functional 
diffuseness specificity. To a less degree 
they have tendencies to traditionalism. 
Absolute insulation of these other struc- 
tures from that of the occupational sphere 
is impossible since the same concrete 
individuals participate in both classes. 
But much depends on the degree of rela- 
tive insulation which it is possible to 
attain. In particular the kind of devia- 
tion from the norms of institutional in- 
tegration in the occupational sphere 
which was discussed above creates a situa- 
tion in which a breakdown of the institu- 
tional pattern itself in favor of one struc- 
turally similar to these other types can 
readily take place. 
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This danger is greatly accentuated by 
the fact that the maintenance of the domi- 
nant pattern in the occupational sphere is 
subject to many severe strains. The refer- 
ence is not to the problem of ‘‘enforce- 
ment’’ as such. There is much deviant 
behavior in violation of normative pat- 
terns which does not significantly involve 
the emergence of alternative normative 
patterns. The problem of keeping down 
the murder rate does not involve in any 
serious way a conflict of values in which 
one group stands out for the right to mur- 
der. But in certain situations such con- 
flicts of values and resultant loyalties 
become of great importance. One promi- 
nent example may be cited. 

Our administrative hierarchies, for in- 
stance, in a business corporation or a 
government agency, involve an institu- 
tional pattern which is predominantly 
universalistic and functionally specific. 
Authority is distributed and legitimized 
only within the limited sphere of the 
“‘office’’ and the claim to it is regulated 
by universalistic standards. But such a 
pattern is never fully descriptive of the 
concrete structure. The various offices 
are occupied by concrete individuals with 
concrete personalities who have particular 
concrete social relations to other indi- 
viduals. The institutionally enjoined 
rigid distinction between the sphere, 
powers and obligation of office and those 
which are ‘‘personal’’ to the particular 
individuals is difficult to maintain. In 
fact in every concrete structure of this sort 
there is to a greater or less degree a sys- 
tem of ‘‘cliques.’’ That is, certain groups 
are more closely solidary than the strict 
institutional definition of their statuses 
calls for and correspondingly, as between 
such groups there is a degree of antagonism 
which is not institutionally sanctioned. 
The existence of such clique structures 
places the individual in a conflict situa- 
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tion. He is for instance pulled between 
the “‘impartial,’’ ‘‘objective’’ loyalty to 
his superior as the incumbent of an office, 
and the loyalty to a person whom he likes, 
who has treated him well, etc. Since 
in the society generally the patterns of 
personal loyalty and friendship are promi- 
nent and deeply ingrained, it is easy for 
these considerations gradually to come to 
predominate over the main pattern. Ob- 
ligation to the duties of office, including 
submission to authority, is replaced by 
loyalty to an individual, that is a par- 
ticularistic is substituted for a uni- 
versalistic basis. Similarly a superior in 
the clique structure may feel entitled to 
ask ‘‘favors’’ of his subordinates which 
go well beyond the strictly defined bound- 
aries of their official duties, hence tending 
to break down the specificity of function. 
The processes involved are highly com- 
plex, but it is by no means impossible 
that they should be cumulative in one 
direction and lead to a serious impairment 
of the older occupational pattern. In- 
deed the evidence generally points to the 
conclusion that the main occupational 
pattern is upheld as well as it is by a 
rather precarious balance of social forces, 
and that any at all considerable change in 
this balance may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The importance of the professions to 
social structure may be summed up as 
follows: The professional type is the 
institutional framework in which many 
of our most important social functions are 
carried on, notably the pursuit of science 
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and liberal learning and its practical appli- 
cation in medicine, technology, law and 
teaching. This depends on an institu- 
tional structure the maintenance of which 
is not an automatic consequence of belief 
in the importance of the functions as such, 
but involves a complex balance of diverse 
social forces. Certain features of this 
pattern are peculiar to professional ac- 
tivities, but others, and not the least 
important ones, are shared by this field 
with the other most important branches 
of our occupational structure, notably 
business and bureaucratic administration. 
Certain features of our received traditions 
of thought, notably concentration of at- 
tention on the problem of self-interest 
with its related false dichotomy of con- 
crete egoistic and altruistic motives, has 
served seriously to obscure the importance 
of these other elements, notably ration- 
ality, specificity of function and universal- 
ism. Comparison of the professional and 
business structures in their relations to the 
problem of individual motivation is fur- 
thermore a very promising avenue of ap- 
proach to certain more general problems 
of the relations of individual motivation 
to institutional structures with particular 
reference to the problem of egoism and 
altruism. Finally the often rather un- 
stable relation of the institutional struc- 
tures of the occupational sphere including 
the professions, to other structurally dif- 
ferent patterns, can throw much light on 
important strains and instabilities of the 
social system, and through them on cer- 
tain of its possibilities of dynamic change. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL RESEARCH 
The present research program of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, includes 


some twenty projects, most of them bearing on American interests in the Pacific area. 


Among those 


to be completed within the next few months are the following: Northwest Pacific Fisheries, the 
economic and legal aspects; Recent American Policy in the Far East; American Educational and 
Philanthropic Interests in China as Affected by the Sino-Japanese War; The Oriental Cotton Market 
and the Future of the South; Economic Relations of the United States with China and Japan; Far 
Eastern News in the American Press; Modern Siam: a political, economic and social survey. Revi- 
sion of the important Economic Handbook of the Pacific Area, a compact summary of basic economic data, 


is now entering its final stages. 
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THE FIELD OF POPULATION QUALITY 


JULIAN L. WOODWARD 
Cornell University 


T IS conventional in the current litera- 

ture to divide the field of population 

sociology into two parts, one in 
which primary emphasis is on mumbers 
and individuals are treated as biological 
units in enumerations, the other where 
the qualities or attributes of these unit- 
individuals become the subject of investi- 
gation. The two sub-fields overlap since 
the division of population into groups for 
enumeration is necessarily based on some 
classification by attributes and on the 
other hand the attention paid to a given 
quality trait of individuals will be in 
part proportional to the frequency with 
which the trait appears in populations. 
But while a clear cut line of demarcation 
may not be drawn, the differences in 
emphasis on quantity or numbers by one 
group of students of population and on 
quality by another has actually been 
sufficiently definite to mark off the two 
fields of specialization. 

The field of population quality has on 
the whole received less attention from 
careful scientific investigators and many 
of its basic methodological problems 
remain unsolved. In spite of this fact 
there has been a considerable output of 
generalizations and of programs for the 
improvement of the quality of succeed- 
ing generations of human beings. These 
so-called eugenic programs have been 
widely propagandized and have in some 
cases received the official backing of 
governments, but the scientific ground- 
work on which they are supposed to rest 
is still in many respects incomplete and 
shaky. The field of population quality 
as a scientific discipline has suffered from 
its too enthusiastic friends. The logic 


underlying the eugenic reform programs 
needs reexamination, if only to reveal 
more clearly the degree to which they rest 
on hypotheses and gross approximations 
which may eventually prove to be cor- 
rect and accurate but which are not yet 
known to be so. 

Of course there have not been lacking 
able critics of the eugenics cult! and in 
recent years their strictures have had the 
effect of making eugenists more moderate. 
There is now a greater recognition of the 
inherent difficulties that stand in the way 
of a soundly based program for control 
over quality and the measures urged by the 
official eugenics societies? are neither as 
radical nor as hopeful of improvement as 
they were fifteen years ago. Changes 
have in fact come so rapidly and so re- 
cently that it is possible that an effort to 
redefine the field of population quality 
in the light of these developments may 
have some utility. This paper aims to 
do this by stating explicitly the basic 
assumptions of the eugenist and then 
attempting to outline step by step the 
chain of reasoning leading from these 
assumptions to the eugenics programs of 
1939. 

I 


Quality must of course be defined with 
reference to some standard of value or 
significance; consequently the problem of 
assaying the relative desirability of differ- 
ent types of human beings belongs in its 


1 Among them may be mentioned Pearl, Thomp- 
son, Jennings, and Haldane. 

2 Cf. Practical Eugenics, a pamphlet issued by the 
American Eugenics Society, New York, 1938; and 
**Aims and Objects of the [British] Eugenics Society," 
Eugenics Review, 26, pp. 133-135 (July 1934). 
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broad connotations in the field of social 
ethics. But while the population soci- 
ologist will eventually have to take the 
mores into account, his basic orientation 
is naturalistic and transcends the cultural 
preferences of the people whose quality 
he assays. He is in the first instance an 
evolutionary biologist and his criteria of 
quality arise through an effort to inter- 
pret man’s current position in the evolu- 
tionary order of nature. The criteria 
apply to hereditary traits and are derived 
from an attempted long-time view of the 
developmental history of the species. 
The population-quality sociologist’s (i.e. 
the eugenist’s) problem is to suggest ways 
in which man’s relatively secure position 
in the organic world of nature may be 
preserved. 

The eugenist starts out, therefore, by 
viewing man as an organic type whose 
hereditary characteristics are the result of 
the same processes as those producing the 
characteristics of other animals. These 
processes are essentially summed up in 
the two terms mutation® and natural selec- 
tion although other factors such as iso- 
lation, population size and (possibly) 
emergence or an élan vital play some part. 
The possibility of a limited type of La 
Marckian variation cannot be ruled out 
also,‘ and there is evidence of a non- 
germinal form of variation’ whose rdéle 
in evolution, while probably small, is as 


3 The term ‘‘mutation”’ is here taken to include 
such phenomena as the gain or loss of whole chro- 
mosomes, the multiplication of sets of chromosomes 
(polyploidy), and the rearrangement of genes within 
chromosomes as well as aberrations in single genes 
(gene mutation). 

‘Cf. H. S. Jennings, Genetic Variations in Relation 
to Evolution, Princeton University Press, 1935, for a 
discussion of the inheritance of environmentally 
induced characters in unicellular organisms. 

5 The so-called plasmons. Cf. A. Franklin Shull, 
Evolution, p. 96; Theodosius Dobzkansky, Genetics 
and the Origin of Species, pp. 68-72. 
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yet unevaluated. Altogether, however, 
the general view of human evolution as a 
slow and devious process, dependent on 
infrequent and ‘‘fortuitous’’ variations for 
new characters still holds the field.® 
Characters lost through selection are not 
easily regained, since the frequency of 
recurrence of any given mutation is very 
low. It may therefore be maintained 
that a race needs to conserve its good 
characters fully as much as it needs to 
eliminate its bad ones. 

Goodness or badness of character can 
in the naturalistic view be determined 
only by survival. Quality is measured 
in terms of fitness to survive and breed 
descendants, consequently the differential 
rates of increase or decrease as between 
two type-forms are the only naturalistic 
indices of their relative quality.’ That 
homo sapiens was able to survive as a 
species even with only a rudimentary 
culture whereas homo neandertalensis was 
not is an evidence of the superior quality 
or fitness represented by the former's 
particular combination of traits. Had 
man not made great further advances in 
culture but had instead remained largely 
cultureless, like the other primates, his 
continued survival would presumably 
have depended on the conservation of this 
combination of traits and on modifications 
to meet changing natural-order conditions. 
Furthermore any adaptive changes tak- 
ing place in man’s hereditary makeup 
would under natural-order (pre-cultural) 
conditions take place at a relatively slow 
rate. 


II 


As Hogben points out, ‘*. . . The out- 
standing biological peculiarity of man is 


6 For a description of the modern view of evolu- 
tion cf. Dobzkansky, op. cit., pp. 185-191. 

7Cf. R. A. Fisher, The Genetical Theory of Natural 
Selection, p. 38. 
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the fact that an infinitude of different 
behavior patterns is consistent with the 
same genetic basis.’"* How then does 
the elaboration of behavior patterns that 
is implied in human cultural accumulation 
change the situation with respect to qual- 
ity? In the first place with the develop- 
ment of culture there came pari passu 
an increase in human population which in 
terms of the survival criterion may ~be 
interpreted as added evidence of the fitness 
of man’s combination of hereditary char- 
acteristics. The increased population in 
turn brought a more rapid rate of evolu- 
tion® and also a greater amount of intra- 
specific competition and selection. More 
characters developed that gave men merely 
an advantage over their fellows without 
aiding them in the struggle with animal 
and plant competitors. If there are any 
instinctive anti-codperative tendencies in 
modern man (as, for instance, ‘‘pug- 
nacity,’’ ‘‘blood lust,’’ ‘‘ferocity,’’ ‘‘de- 
ceitfulness’’) it is possible that they are 
the result of this man-to-man struggle for 
survival. But in the light of our limited 
knowledge it is hard to be concrete con- 
cerning the selective importance of compe- 
tition of this sort. 

However, not all the ‘‘benefits’’ from 
cultural accumulation were expended in 
the form of population increase (as they 
would be among animals). Man early 
learned to exercise some control over 
population trends and to create a ‘‘surplus 
of adaptation’’ that was devoted to rais- 
ing the plane of living above the sub- 
sistence level. In order to explain this 
new type of evidence of fitness in naturalis- 
tic terms it is necessary to extend the sur- 
vival criterion. An improved plane of 
living involves more than ‘“‘mere sur- 


§ Lancelot Hogben, ‘Some Methodological As- 
pects of Human Genetics,"” The American Naturalist, 


67, p- 259 (May-June 1933). 
9 J. B.S. Haldane, The Causes of Evolution, p. 132. 
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vival’’; it means that a series of biological 
drives! whose place in man’s hereditary 
makeup was originally due to their sur- 
vival utility have now received more than 
the minimum amount of satisfaction neces- 
sary for species perpetuation. They have 
become ends in themselves, ‘‘subcultural’’ 
ends Folsom would call them," and their 
proximate attainment represents a fuller 
life for the organism, in turn an index of 
improved quality still measured in nat- 
uralistic terms. 

A second important change in the eu- 
genic situation of man is also the out- 
growth of his acquisition of culture. A 
new type of selective influence is intro- 
duced as the result of the increasing hu- 
man control over an environment that had 
hitherto been largely unalterable by man’s 
own agency. In cultural society we may 
think of two types of selection operating 
simultaneously on the biological char- 
acteristics of populations. The first of 
these is natural selection which is adaptive 
to the environmental conditions over 
which man still exercises little or no con- 
trol, the second is cultural selection which 
is adaptive to man-controlled environ- 
mental conditions, both in the biological 
(fauna and flora) and the physiographic 
(climate and topography) portions of the 
environment and especially in culture it- 
self. Cultural selection does not neces- 
sarily support natural selection to main- 
tain or improve a quality defined in the 
naturalistic sense. It may do so but on 
the other hand culture may set up its own 
implicit or explicit standards of quality 
that may be inimical to the long-time 
naturalistic standards. Furthermore, as 


10 As, for instance, the drive to live as long as 
possible even beyond the reproductive period, the 
drive to obtain easier life conditions, the play im- 
pulse, etc. No effort is made here to use the term 
‘drive’ in any exact sense. 

J. K. Folsom, The Family, p. 46. 

















has bee often pointed out, cultural selec- 
tion may be extremely rigorous and modify 
biological type with relative rapidity; 
it may therefore overturn within a rela- 
tively short period the work of a natural 
selection operating over many generations. 

Cultural selection may do these things; 
the problem is to determine whether and 
to what extent it és doing them. It is 
one thing to assume that there are cer- 
tain basic hereditary traits that conduce 
to survival in a naturalistic order and that 
are necessary to supply cultural creative- 
ness and adaptibility and quite another to 
state specifically what these essential 
traits are. It is still a further problem to 
discern what is happening with respect 
to the incidence of these traits now that 
they are possibly under cultural as well 
as natural selection. These are obviously 
difficult problems to solve even in terms 
of gross approximation yet some answers 
to them are implied in every real eugenic 
program. For the primary aim of eugenics 
must be to protect man’s position in 
nature by conserving the traits that have 
proved their pre-cultural evolutionary 
value. A secondary aim is to breed a race 
that can attain a higher plane of living, 
with plane of living defined in subcul- 
tural terms. 


Ill 


In any attempt to describe and enumer- 
ate the traits that have unusual eugenic 
value the unit of investigation will be 
the inherited capacity. A capacity may be 
defined as a biologically inherited ability 
to develop a set of powers under optimum 
environmental conditions. Capacities re- 
present the functional possibilities of 
certain parts of organic structure which 
in turn rest upon genic combinations. 
Most capacities are not simply the result 
of the action of a single pair of allelo- 
morphs but are instead referable to the 
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complex interaction of a humber of gene- 
pairs. If there are a number of genes 
whose presence or absence will affect the 
existence of a given capacity we may have 
a situation where a particular combina- 
tion of germinal factors is necessary for 
the capacity to exist at all and the absence 
of one factor will eliminate it. This 
would make the capacity an all-or-none 
affair. Much more often, however, the 
presence or absence of a gene will merely 
influence the degree to which the capacity 
is present.'2 The number of different 
degrees in which a given capacity can 
be manifested will depend on the complex- 
ity of the genetic basis and can be roughly 
estimated from the number of genes in- 
volved. But we almost never know how 
many genes are involved in any of the 
eugenically significant capacities,'* and 
there are other difficulties’ which at pres- 
ent make impossible an accurate calcula- 
tion of the number of discrete steps on 
most capacity scales. 

Ideally the capacities should be defined 
by identifying the gene combinations 
that produce them; any other definition 
makes the capacity only an abstraction. 
However gene mapping for man has only 
just been begun" and even where mapping 
is well advanced, as for the banana fly, 


~ little is known about the influence of the 


specific genes or groups of genes on other 


12,A good discussion of the genetics underlying 
metrical or quantitatively varying characters is to be 
found in H. S. Jennings, Genetics, pp. 223-231. 

18 There are a few defects, or “‘incapacities,’’ in 
which it is known that only a single gene-pair is 
involved. 

4 The genes affecting a particular capacity prob- 
ably do not act through simple summation of effects 
but interact with each other in complex ways. (Cf. 
Jennings, op. cit., pp. 179-187; J. A. Rasmussen, ‘‘A 
Contribution to the Theory of Quantitative Character 
Inheritance,’ Hereditas, 18, pp. 245-261 (1933). 

16 Cf. Laurence H. Snyder, ‘Present Trends in the 
Study of Human Inheritance,"’ Eugenical News, 23, 


pp. 63-64 (July-August 1938). 
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than purely physical characters. At pres- 
ent, therefore, the problem of arriving 
even at a catalogue of mutually inde- 
pendent and eugenically significant phys- 
ical capacities (tendencies to develop 
physical powers like good vision, good 
digestion, specific disease resistance) can- 
not be solved by a direct genetic approach. 
The statement is even more true as regards 
“‘temperamental’’ and ‘‘intellectual’’ ca- 
pacities. No one knows what sort of 
gene complexes underlie the so-called 
mental traits.'® 

The procedure usually followed by eu- 
genists, in default of a better, is a sort of 
backhanded one. It is to begin with 
actual observed human behavior and try 
to work back to the underlying capacities. 
An attempt is made to segregate behavior 
into eugenically significant categories 
(that is into ¢raits that are thought to be 
closely related to race survival and/or 
to subcultural elements in the standard 
of living) and then to distill out of each 
categorized group of behavior fragments 
its hereditary component. These com- 
ponents are given names as capacities and 
an effort is made to find out whether they 
are independent and mutually exclusive 
hereditary entities. With the limited 
methodological tools available an attempt 
is made also to investigate their genetic 
basis. 

A concrete example will serve to il- 
lustrate this procedure and to bring out 
the present flaws in it that have to be 
covered over with assumptions and hy- 
potheses. Let us suppose that ‘‘mechani- 
cal ability,’ the ability to learn mechani- 
cal skills and solve mechanical problems, 
is one of the traits selected for its eugenic 


© There are a few very doubtful hypotheses con- 
cerning the genetics of feeblemindedness, some types 
of epilepsy, schizophrenia, etc. but they all probably 
represent gross over-simplifications of the actual 
genetic situation. 
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value. Doubtless a tool-fabricating and 
tool-using ability has always been ad- 
vantageous to man so that a good eugenic 
case can be made for any inherited capaci- 
ties underlying it; the problem is to de- 
termine what these are. The first step 
must be the development of a test for ob- 
jectively measuring the actual degree of 
mechanical ability manifested by a sub- 
ject at a given time.'’ The test must be 
checked for validity and reliability and 
in order to provide the best possible 
foundation for subsequent inferences con- 
cerning the rdle of hereditary factors it 
should be demonstrated that when the 
test is given to a population sample the 
results do mot correlate with those ob- 
tained when all other available ‘‘special’’ 
and ‘‘general’’ ability tests are also tried 
on the sample group.'® At present there 
are not very many ability tests that could 
be used for such correlations but at least 
the procedure outlined would yield a sort 
of negative evidence for the conclusion 
that mechanical ability as the test tested 
it was a relatively independent mental 
faculty, a “‘unique trait.’’!° 

The problem for the eugenist, however, 
is to get from mechanical ability to 
mechanical capacity. The score which 
the subject receives on the mechanical 
ability test will be the result of a certain 
degree of endowment in one or more in- 
herited capacities which have been to 
some extent developed by the process of 
biological maturation and to some ex- 
tent also by training and experience. 


17 The Stenquisz test (J. L. Stenquist, Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests) and the Minnesota test (D. G. Pater- 
son, R. M. Elliott, et al., Minnesota Mechanical Ability 
Tests) are actually available. 

18 The Minnesota test has been shown not to 
correlate with tests for general intelligence and physi- 
cal agility. It also does not correlate with height. 
Cf. Paterson, Elliott, et al., op. cit., pp. 245-253. 

19 Cf. the discussion of the ‘‘theory of unique 
traits’’ in ébid., pp. 12-22. 
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Whether a single, separately inherited 
capacity is all that is involved or whether 
mechanical ability (as defined by the test) 
rests upon a complex of different capacities 
each inherited in independently varying 
degrees is an important question for the 
eugenist but one difficult to answer. If 
the trait tested is experimentally proved 
to be an independently varying one, then 
there is perhaps some presumption that a 
single, unitary inherited capacity is all 
that underlies it. However the question 
brings us into the much _ battle-scarred 
field of mental organization where one- 
factor theories, multiple-factor theories, 
theories of specific and group factors are 
still being debated.?® If mechanical abil- 
ity is a composite trait on the side of its 
hereditary components then the eugenist 
would want to break it down into more 
fundamental elements that could be evalu- 
ated separately for their eugenic or dys- 
genic character. At the present time it 
is clear, however, that neither the state 
of our theory in relation to mental abil- 
ities nor our testing methodology would 
enable him to achieve this definition of 
measurable traits in hereditary terms. 
There is a second problem that also 
arises in connection with the transition 
from mental ability to underlying capac- 
ity; this is the familiar one of evaluating 
the influence of environment on the test 
score. General intelligence testers have 
struggled with this problem more even 
than those working with so-called tests 
for special ability but no exact solutions 
have been arrived at; and it is evident 
that no easy answers are yet available for 
eugenists. The problem may be ap- 
proached (1) by attempting to correlate 
test scores with quantitative indices of 
possibly significant types of uncontrolled 


20 For a summary of the different theories now 
extant cf. Anne Anastasi, Differential Psychology, pp. 


296-305. 
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environmental conditioning,”! or (2) by 
a study of the effects of deliberate training 
on test scores (using an untrained control 
group). Both methods involve obvious 
difficulties and do not yield very conclusive 
results. 

To complete this illustrative analysis 
let us make the presently impossible sup- 
position that the problems discussed in 
the two preceding paragraphs have been 
solved and that a mechanical ability test 
score can be corrected for at least the 
grosser differentials in environmental con- 
ditioning and that when so corrected it 
does give a good measure of the degree of 
(a single) mechanical capacity possessed 
by the subject. Eugenists would then be 
ready to investigate the genetic basis of 
the capacity in order to determine the 
number, location, and dominance or re- 
cessiveness of the specific genes involved. 
In the absence of adequate genealogical 
records and in view of the difficulties in 
the way of a conclusive large scale breed- 
ing experiment of the type so helpful with 
drosophila recourse would have to be had 
to highly indirect methods. While some 
important advances in the methodology 
of human biometrical genetics have re- 
cently been made,”* the current practical 
possibility of investigating the genetic 
basis of a complex graded ‘‘mental’’ 
character like mechanical capacity is 
virtually nil. 

Mechanical capacity may probably be 
regarded as sufficiently typical of those 
capacities of possible eugenic significance 
to permit of some generalization even on 
the basis of the single illustration. One 


21 This was done for the Minnesota test on a lim- 
ited scale, with results indicating that the test score 
differences were innate, op. cit., pp. 254-268. 

22 See the work of Bernstein, Hogben, Wiener, 
Fisher, Haldane, Burks, Penrose, et al. The most 
pertinent citation is to L. S. Penrose, *‘Genetic Link- 
age in Graded Human Characters,’’ Annals of Eu- 
genics, 8, pp. 233-237 (May 1938). 
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may conclude that we are at present un- 
able with a few doubtful exceptions 
among the ‘“‘physical capacities’’ but 
almost none among those in either the 
“‘temperamental’’ or the ‘“‘intellectual’’ 
category, to (1) define accurately and 
measure the manifested abilities that are 
the result of specific capacities in interac- 
tion with environment. We are even less 
able to (2) define and measure the capac- 
ities themselves or to (3) identify the 
genes that determine how much of a ca- 
pacity a given subject is to be endowed 
with. 

One might add a fourth ‘‘inability”’ 
to this list of current gaps in our eugenic 
technique and knowledge. What a eu- 
genist really needs to know about a par- 
ticular individual is not what capacities 
he himself possesses but rather what sort 
of a contribution he is going to make to 
the capacity endowments of his offspring. 
Since the individua] may carry recessive 
genes that do not enter into the determina- 
tion of his own capacity, but which may 
be effective when differently paired in his 
offspring, the problem, especially in view 
of the complex genetic basis for most 
Capacities, is seen to be an extremely 
complex one. At present we are able to 
attack it directly only in the highly 
special case where the inheritance pat- 
tern is a simple Mendelian one and not 
multi-factorial. And even there it proves 
extremely difficult to identify the indi- 
viduals who are carriers of recessive genes 
for the capacity (or incapacity) in ques- 
tion. An indirect approach via biometry 
is proving somewhat more fruitful; it is 
to draw from the population a statistical 
sample of individuals who manifest a 
eugenic or dysgenic trait in a significant 
degree, ascertain the degrees to which the 
trait appears in their offspring, and cal- 
culate the probability of eugenic or dys- 
genic inheritance from parent to children. 
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This probability would be compared with 
that derived from a control sample in 
which the trait in question was mani- 
fested in the parents to a degree not of 
eugenic significance, and the difference 
between the two probability coefficients 
would be an index of the danger in allow- 
ing people like those in the first sample 
group to breed.?* While this procedure 
presents grave difficulties, especially in 
making up the sample group, and is from 
the genetic point of view highly em- 
pirical, it does seem about the only prac- 
ticable approach for complex multi-fac- 
torial characters.** If it can be used 
effectively it will enable eugenists to 
short-cut the ‘inabilities’’ 2, 3, and 4 
discussed above. 


IV 
It is obvious that the gaps in currently 
available technique and information 


which have been pointed out in the course 
of the preceding analysis will actually 
continue to yawn open for some time to 
come. That being the case what of prac- 
tical eugenic procedures for today and 
tomorrow? Is the degree of uncertainty 
in currently possible eugenic judgments 
too great to justify any attempts at inter- 
ference with custom and social behavior? 
Or may we proceed cautiously and con- 
servatively to try to achieve a few very 
limited eugenic aims? These questions 
must be answered in relation to two differ- 
ent eugenic approaches, each of which 
has today its group of advocates. 

The first approach may be summed up 


*3 The method was originally developed by Wein- 
berg and has been improved and modified by Bern- 
stein, Fisher, Haldane, Penrose and others. The 
literature is too extensive for citation. 

* The method has been employed chiefly on 
identifiable physical characters and a few ungraded 
mental characters like specific psychoses or amaurotic 
idiocy. The work on the psychoses suffers from 
uncertain diagnosis (identification). 
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in the term ‘‘eugenics of extreme devi- 
ates.’’ Advocates of this approach would 
say that while we may not be able to form 
valid judgments about the eugenic quality 
of individuals in the center of a curve of 
capacity distribution in a population 
there are persons at the extremes of the 
distribution whose eugenic superiority or 
inferiority is patent. These extreme devi- 
ates are held to be proper subjects for in- 
vestigation and control. 

So-called negative or restrictive eugenics 
aims to eliminate the dysgenic deviates 
by an artificial selection practiced against 
their probable parents. Individuals are 
in general classified as dysgenic parents 
when it appears extremely likely that they 
will pass on to offspring tendencies toward 
serious lack of one or more important 
capacities. If the offspring are likely*® to 
be so handicapped in endowment as to 
be unable on that account to become inde- 
pendent and self-supporting in any culture 
a good case can perhaps be made for re- 
garding them as eugenically undesirable. 
But while restrictive eugenics is the 
branch of contemporary eugenics that has 
received greatest public support there are 
none the less only a very few cacogenic 
types generally agreed upon as appro- 
priate subjects for control measures. 
These types are mostly ‘‘physical’’ rather 
than ‘‘mental’’ defectives whose defi- 
ciencies are due to the presence or absence 
of one or two genes, and whose birth 


25 How likely the offspring’s handicap has to be 
before justifying a eugenic prohibition against his 
birth is of course a matter of eugenic judgment and 
zeal for the cause of race purification. Unless the 
chances of serious defect are high, however, one has 
to take into account the possibility of compensating 
virtues in the child's endowment. After all he has a 
whole ‘‘profile’’ of capacities and he may possess 
some in considerable degree while being deficient 
in others. The point is made simply to emphasize 
the complexity of the problem the eugenist often 
makes over simple. 
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rates are low in any event. The more 
important ‘‘mental defective’’ group in- 
volves chiefly incapacities with a complex 
genetic base, consequently there are many 
unidentifiable ‘‘carriers’’ of defect-pro- 
ducing genes for every one who indicates 
his own possession of such genes by ac- 
tually manifesting the incapacity. It is 
now clear** that an artificial selection 
operating only against ‘‘manifestants’’ 
and not as well against ‘‘carriers’’ will 
have only a minor effect on the genetic 
makeup of the population as a whole with 
respect to the capacity in question. One 
might conclude, then, that the best argu- 
ments (and almost the only ones in many 
cases) in favor of a restrictive eugenic 
program are at present essentially euthenic 
in nature. When a defective is prevented 
from having offspring the number of badly 
reared children is thereby reduced even 
though there is no great effect on the dys- 
genic germplasm in the next generation. 

Operating at the other end of the curve 
of distribution of eugenic quality we have 
aristogenics, aimed at increasing the inci- 
dence of the eugenically superior. Since 
there is, however, practically no agree- 
ment on criteria for identifying superior 
individuals aristogenic programs have 
made little headway. One serious diffi- 
culty is the fact that the genius type, 
whenever he can be defined at all, is 
usually found to be the offspring of parents 
who are themselves not of anything ap- 
proaching the same high capacity rating. 

We may term the second major type of 
approach to eugenic programming general 
eugenics since its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is the fact that its measures are 
applied generally in the whole population 
and not to some particular segment of it 
There are at least three sub-types of 


26 Cf. the well known paper of R. A. Fisher in the 
Journal of Heredity, 18, pp. 529-531 (1927). 
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eugenic approach falling under this main 
head. The first is termed by Jennings?’ 
family eugenics and it aims at the preven- 
tion of close inbreeding in family lines. 
Incest regulations enforce an outbreeding 
that tends to distribute defect-producing 
genes as recessives in heterozygous pair- 
ings and also increases the possibility 
of new and unusually favorable gene com- 
binations. We accept family eugenic 
measures as a matter of course but it must 
be remembered that they alone do nothing 
to improve the total germinal composition 
of a population, however much they 
may conceal its dysgenic features. Con- 
trolled inbreeding would provide a better 
basis for an effective eugenic policy. 

A second form of general eugenics, group 
eugenics, need be mentioned only in pass- 
ing. It aims at the promotion of increase 
or decrease of some one population group 
(race, nationality, religion, social class) 
on the basis of a doctrine of inherent 
superiority or inferiority. While doc- 
trines of this sort are pervasive they re- 
ceive little scientific support. 

A third type of general eugenics, the 
voluntary parenthood program, deserves 
more consideration than can be here 
accorded it. By dissemination of birth 
control information and by family allow- 
ances and other subsidies designed to re- 
duce and (relative to income) equalize the 
economic sacrifices involved in parenthood 
it is proposed to make the strength of 
the desire for children the most important 
variable factor in all differential birth 
rates. This program is supposed to be 
eugenic in the first instance because it 
would tend to eliminate a current differ- 
ential birth rate unfavorable to the upper 
socio-economic classes who with proper 
subsidies could marry earlier and have 


27H. S. Jennings, The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature, pp. 231-233. 
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more children without sacrifice of their 
relatively high standard of living. These 
classes are credited with a relatively good 
native endowment for ‘‘cultural-intellec- 
tual’’ development?* which in turn is 
held to be a trait having survival value 
for the race. Voluntary parenthood is 
also claimed to bring other eugenic bene- 
fits. Those couples who would choose 
to raise the most children would be 
“above the average not only in physique 
and health, but in love of children, com- 
patibility of husband and wife, ability to 
get along with other people, willingness 
to assume responsibility, and willingness 
to make sacrifices for the sake of the 
family.’’®® These are all held to be 
‘socially desirable qualities.’’*° 
Obviously there are some very sweeping 
assumptions involved in the statements 
just quoted. While a good a priori case 
may be made for the eugenic importance 
of the capacities underlying cultural- 
intellectual development the latter term 
is difficult to define and its genetic basis 
is a highly compound one. One may, 
however, concede that a selection favor- 
ing the indicated cultural-intellectual elite 
would be, in a rough sense at least, 
eugenic, and selection probably does not 
favor these individuals today. As to the 
traits supposed to be characteristic of 
voluntary parents it would first be neces- 
sary to formulate some hypothesis con- 
cerning the underlying hereditary com- 
ponents in order to bring their appraisal 
into the field of eugenics. It may be 
postulated that there are parental ‘‘in- 
stincts’’ and temperamental predisposi- 


28 Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynamics 
of Population, p. 344. 

29 Frederick Osborn, ‘‘Development of A Eugenic 
Philosophy," American Sociological Review, 2, p. 
391 (April 1937). See also ‘‘The Development of 
Eugenic Policies,’ Eugenics Review, 29, p. 120 (July 
1937): 

5° Ibid. 
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tions that are correlated with the desire 
for parenthood and that are eugenically 
significant in relation to race perpetuation. 
It has also been suggested that there are 
predispositions toward codperation and 
sociability involved.*! It is certainly 
dangerous at present, however, to rest 
eugenic claims on theories of innate mo- 
tives although there may well be genetic 
factors that promote ‘‘compatibility’’ 
both within and without the family 
group. 

One other point may be made with re- 
spect to the voluntary parenthood plan. 
Where one is setting up a eugenic program 
for a whole society and not just the devi- 
ates in it, it is important to be sure that 
the most endangered eugenic traits be 
made the chief touchstone of quality. 
One may therefore simply raise the ques- 
tion whether either intelligence (as basic 
to cultural-intellectual development) or 
codperative tendency are in the same 
danger of deterioration as are such phys- 
ical characters as the teeth, eyes, feet, 
nose and sinuses, the female pelvis,*? and 
Organic resistances to cancer or the aller- 
gies. For which general class of traits 
should primary selection be made? 

Of course these objections may appear 
mere quibbles. The voluntary parent- 
hood program offered as a conservative 


31 [bid., p. 395. 
32 Cf. E. A. Hooton, Apes, Men and Morons, p.291. 
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step in a probably eugenic direction, with- 
out prejudice to other steps that may be 
urged with fuller knowledge, does have 
certain advantages. In the first place it 
could be effective in modifying a very 
powerful (although largely temporary) 
selection now operating against the socio- 
economic elite who, all things considered, 
probably do have some eugenic advantage 
over the rest of the population. Second, 
it could become a convenient and not too 
greatly resisted adjunct to the inevitable 
subsidy program that will in time be 
introduced to arrest the decline in gross 
population numbers. Third, it would 
operate without any coercion and would 
therefore not run counter to our demo- 
cratic and individualistic tradition. 
Fourth, it can be strongly defended on 
euthenic grounds. 

Thus, while any eugenic program must 
seem like amateur meddling with proc- 
esses we do not yet really understand, the 
voluntary parenthood program appears at 
least to be the most reasonable of the long 
series of eugenicists’ proposals. How- 
ever, there are so many difficulties in the 
way of setting up a parent-subsidy sys- 
tem that would be really adequate to re- 
duce and equalize parental costs that its 
immediate future does not appear a very 
bright one. To damn the program with 
faint praise is probably the impulse of 
most sociologists at the moment. 





DUKE PRIZE VOLUME 


Dr. Clement Eaton, head of the department of history in Lafayette college, Easton, Pa., is winner 
of the $1,500 centennial prize offered by Duke University Press for a scholarly manuscript in the field 
social, literary, or artistic history of the United States. Freedom of Thought in the Old South is 
the title of the prize-winning volume, which is to be published by the Duke Press in the near future. 
Formal presentation of the prize was made at the joint dinner of the Duke University Press and 
Friends of Duke University Library, on April 5, by Dr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, professor of history 
at Harvard, chairman of the committee making the final award. Other judges in the competition 
were Dr. Merle Eugene Curti, professor of history in Teachers college, Columbia university; and Dr. 
Norman Foerster, professor of English, University of Iowa. 

Arrangements for the competition were in charge of a committee composed of the following Duke 
faculty members: Professors William T. Laprade, history, chairman; Clarence Gohdes, American 
literature; Calvin B. Hoover, dean of the graduate school of arts and sciences; Jay B. Hubbell, Ameri- 
a literature; Charles $. Sydnor, history; Frank de Vyver, economics; and Robert H. Woody, 

story. 
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THE BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM* 


R. CLYDE WHITE 
University of Chicago 


HE provision of the means of sub- 

sistence for those without income 

or with insufficient income has 
been a public issue in Great Britain ever 
since the Dissolution of the Monasteries 
by Henry VIII. A national policy was 
first crystallized in the famous Elizabethan 
Poor Law of 1601. This law remained 
the basis of general poor relief adminis- 
tration in both Great Britain and the 
United States for over four hundred years, 
although the law, the administrative 
structure and the procedure were changed 
many times. The most important prin- 
ciples embodied in the Poor Law of Eliza- 
beth and later times were (1) the responsi- 
bility of the state for giving aid to the 
needy, (2) financing and administration of 
relief by the local government authorities, 
(3) eligibility for relief based upon a 
means test, (4) the pauper status of the 
recipient of relief, and (5) the necessity of 
legal settlement. The first major break 
from the Poor Law principles came with 
the enactment of social insurance legisla- 
tion, of which the unemployment insur- 
ance law of 1911 was an important part. 
Certain occupations were selected under 
this law for insurance coverage. The 
persons in these occupations henceforth, 
if they worked the minimum number of 
weeks in a two-year period, received in- 
surance benefits as a matter of right for a 
maximum of 26 weeks in a calendar year 
and were freed from the necessity of seek- 
ing poor relief during long periods of 
unemployment. Insurance rested upon a 


*Read at the joint meeting of the American 
Sociological Society and the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, Dec. 29, 1938. 


whole new set of principles; the only one 
in any way common to the Poor Law was 
the fact of recognition by the state that 
it had a responsibility to see that persons 
without income through no fault of their 
own should be maintained. It was widely 
believed that insured persons would be 
removed entirely from the need of Poor 
Law Assistance. 

But after the World War this viewpoint 
had to be revised. During the war period 
new occupations were taken into the 
insurance scheme, and in 1920 the law was 
amended to include the large majority 
of all manual workers and many low- 
salaried white-collar employees. The 
prolonged depression of business in Great 
Britain after 1920 created successive 
emergencies in the insurance system. Dis- 
charged soldiers were granted Out-of- 
Work Donations by the Government for 
a time, but in March, 1921, this plan was 
discontinued, and a new uncovenanted, or 
extended, benefit was provided to persons 
out of the insurance funds. Persons were 
granted benefits from the Unemployment 
Fund beyond the period for which they 
had any statutory right, and many of them 
received the uncovenanted benefit with- 
out having acquired rights by virtue of 
contributions. In order to avoid throw- 
ing hundreds of thousands of people back 
on to poor relief the Government arranged 
to make loans from the Exchequer to the 
Unemployment Fund for the purpose of 
catrying the unemployed through the 
period of depression. This came to be 
known as the ‘‘dole.’’ It was in fact a 
national relief scheme, except that claim- 
ants were not subject to a means test. 
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All they had to prove at the employment 
exchange was that they were able to work 
and willing to work but unable to find 
work. This was indeed a departure from 
British tradition in providing for needy 
persons without income. Those who re- 
ceived the uncovenanted benefits had no 
contractual right to them nor did they 
have to prove that they were in need. 
The insurance system ceased to resemble 
its prototype. Relief and contractual 
benefits were scrambled. Insurance was 
not enough even for those who had made 
contributions. It was only a first line 
of defense. 

The confusion of insurance and reliet 
in both theory and practice continued, 
except for the temporary Transitional Pay- 
ments Scheme until the passage of the 
Unemployment Act of 1934. In this Act 
the policy of a nationally administered 
relief system was clearly distinguished 
from the insurance program: Part I of 
the Act is a revision of the unemployment 
insurance law, and Part II creates a sys- 
tem of ‘‘unemployment assistance’ which 
is at points related to the employment 
service and unemployment insurance but 
is differentiated from them by the source 
of its funds, conditions of eligibility for 
benefits and administrative organization. 
This is the second line of defense against 
the effects of unemployment. After the 
experience with the nationally adminis- 
tered uncovenanted and transitional bene- 
fits, the country could not reform the 
insurance system and throw people back 
on to the Poor Law which, before the 
Armistice, had been the second line of 
defense. After the enactment of the un- 
employment assistance law the Poor Law 
became a third line of defense, and it was 
not expected that able-bodied persons 
willing to work would have to seek 
maintenance under it. Great Britain since 
1934 has had a regularly established un- 
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employment relief system which requires 
a means test but which does not involve 
the stigma of pauperism associated with 
the Poor Law. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The unemployment assistance scheme is 
administered by the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board which is a body corporate. 
The Board consists of a chairman, a deputy 
chairman and from one to four others, one 
of whom must be a woman. The Board 
is appointed by the Crown and gives full- 
time to its duties. None of its members 
may sit in the House of Commons. ‘“The 
functions of the Board,’’ to quote the Act, 
‘shall be the assistance of persons to 
whom this Part of this Act applies who 
are in need of work and the promotion of 
their welfare, and in particular, the mak- 
ing of provisions for the improvement and 
re-establishment of the conditions of such 
persons with a view to their being in all 
respects fit for entry into or return to 
regular employment, and the grant and 
issue to such persons of unemployment 
allowances... in accordance with the 
provisions of this Part of this Act.’’! 
In order to carry out its duties the Board 
is empowered to appoint suitable per- 
sonnel and to draft regulations for the con- 
duct of its work. 

While the Unemployment Assistance 
Board is a body corporate, certain rela- 
tions to other governmental departments 
are specified. The draft regulations must 
be submitted to the Minister of Labour 
who may approve them as written or make 
changes. If he makes changes, he must 
notify the Board of his proposed changes, 
and the Board must make a report to him 
concerning the changes. The |-finister 
then lays the draft regulations before 
Parliament. If either House of Parli- 
ament declines to approve the draft regu- 


1 Unemployment Act, 1934, Sec. 35 (2). 
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lations, they may not be put into effect. 
The Minister of Health may direct certain 
reductions in contributions by local gov- 
ernment bodies to the Unemployment 
Assistance Board. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General audits the accounts of 
the Board once a year, and the Board 
makes a report of its work each year to 
Minister of Labour who lays the report 
before Parliament. 

Unemployment assistance is financed by 
parliamentary appropriations and by con- 
tributions from county and borough 
councils. Because the local authorities 
were relieved of responsibility of caring for 
a large number of persons and the tax 
rates could be reduced, the law provides 
for certain contributions by county and 
borough councils to the Board. The 
moneys of the Board are held in the Un- 
employment Assistance Fund in the Treas- 
ury. After consultation with the Board 
the Minister of Labour prepares a budget 
which is subject to approval by the 
Treasury. This budget takes into account 
the estimated amounts payable by the 
local governments. The Board makes an 
estimate of the maximum amount which 
will be required for administrative ex- 
penses. The sum determined by the 
Minister of Labour, with the consent of 
the Treasury, cannot be exceeded in the 
year for which the budget is made. In 
1936 the total expenditures of the Board 
amounted to £43,517,000 of which ap- 
proximately 9.7 per cent represented costs 
of administration.” 

The Unemployment Act of 1934 pro- 
vides for the appointment of Advisory 
Committees ‘‘for the purpose of securing 
the advice and assistance of persons having 
local knowledge and experience in matters 
affecting the functions of the Board’ 


* Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board, 1937. 
Cmd. 5526. P. 200. 


(sec. 35 (3)). About 125 of these com- 
mittees have been appointed for admin- 
istrative areas. The membership of a 
committee usually does not exceed 20 
persons. ‘The membership of each com- 
mittee,’’ says a memorandum, ‘‘will 
comprise members with experience of 
Public Assistance and Public Health 
administration in the locality; members 
representing the point of view of em- 
ployers and workpeople; members actively 
engaged in voluntary social service in the 
area; and other members with knowledge 
of the special requirements of the local- 
ity.'’® 

While persons selected for the commit- 
tees have been chosen because of their 
knowledge of problems with which the 
Board has to deal, they have not been 
selected as representatives of organizations 
which might have particular interests. 
In voting their opinions members of a 
committee express their individual judg- 
ments and not what they think might be 
the judgment of some organization of 
which they may be members. The com- 
mittees have been requested especially to 
give advice concerning the adjustment of 
rent allowances, the liquidation of certain 
temporary provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, and adjustments in 
rural areas. Besides the Advisory Com- 
mittees there are panels of persons in each 
area, appointed by the Board. Special 
subcommittees are appointed from the 
membership of the Advisory Committees 
and the panels. The subcommittees func- 
tion somewhat as case committees in a 
family welfare society in this country. 
This elaborate system of committees is 
intended to provide the local participation 
in administration which is necessary for 
the adaptation of national unemployment 
assistance policies to individual cases and 


5 Ibid., p. 160. Memorandum to Advisory Com- 
mittees—A. G. C. 1, III (8). 
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special community conditions. Up to 
the present time the opinions of the com- 
mittees which have been passed up to the 
Board have been an important influence 
in the formulation of rules. The Advisory 
Committees have no power to take action, 
but because of their representative char- 
acter in the local communities they act as 
a sort of pulse of the nation to which the 
Board gives careful attention. 

The unemployment assistance officers 
in the areas have responsibility for deter- 
mining eligibility of applicants. They 
may ask the advice of the local advisory 
committee or a subcommittee on any 
question arising in connection with a case. 
At the end of 1936 the entire staff of the 
Board amounted to 7,126 persons, of 
whom all except 294 were in the district 
and area offices. The payment of the 
weekly unemployment allowances is made 
by the local employment offices. 

Appeal tribunals are provided for in the 
Act.4 There were 139 of these tribunals 
attached to the area offices by the end of 
1936. During the year 15,031 appeals 
were filed with the tribunals.’ The 
right of appeal is more limited than it is 
in unemployment insurance. If any per- 
son is aggrieved because of the action of 
an unemployment assistance officer, he 
may appeal only on permission of the 
chairman of the appeal tribunal. How- 
ever, the chairmen have been instructed 
by the Board to take a broad view of 
grievances and to allow appeals when 
there seem to be reasonable grounds for 
them. The constitution of the appeal 
tribunals gives assurance that this instruc- 
tion of the Board will be observed. The 
chairman of an appeal tribunal is ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour, a 
second member must be selected by the 


4 See the Seventh Schedule. 
5 Report, op. cit., pp. 42, 43. 
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Board from a panel of workpeople nomi- 
nated by the Minister to represent labor, 
and the third member is nominated and 
appointed by the Board. 


APPLYING THE MEANS TEST 


The law provides four principal rules ot 
eligibility for unemployment assistance. 
The applicant must be between 16 and 65 
years of age, his occupation must be cov- 
ered by the Widows’, Orphans’, and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Acts, he must 
be capable of and available for work, and 
his unemployment must not be due to a 
stoppage of work because of a trade dis- 
pute. It is further provided that the 
applicant must be registered for employ- 
ment at an employment office, that he has 
no work or only occasional work from 
which his earnings are insufficient for his 
needs, and that he has no other rcsources 
adequate to his needs. With respect to 
‘other resources’’ certain exceptions are 
made. The first 5 shillings a week of 
health insurance benefits, the first pound 
of a disability pension, one-half of any 
workmen's compensation benefits, certain 
amounts of invested funds, and the value 
of a home are disregarded in determining 
eligibility. These conditions of eligibil- 
ity appear to be objective and easily 
applied. In a large majority of the in- 
stances they doubtless can be applied 
without difficulty, but the fact that the 
coverage of the unemployment assistance 
law is co-extensive with the Contributory 
Pensions Acts brings in a large number of 
casual and low grade workers. Sir Ron- 
ald Davison suggests that administration 
would have been both easier and less 
costly, if the Transitional Payments 
Scheme, 1931-35, with a few amendments 
had been made permanent. Coverage 
would then have been co-extensive with 
that of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and could have been administered through 
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the regular establishment of the Ministry 
of Labour. He points out that ‘‘such a 
cautious scheme would not have been 
showy,’’ but adds, ‘““The question is 
whether it would have corresponded 
better with social realities and have 
rendered the constructive development of 
our social services considerably easier than 
it now is.’’® A small proportion of per- 
sons now eligible would have been left 
with the Poor Law authorities. Persons 
who have exhausted their rights to stand- 
ard unemployment insurance benefits 
would have applied for ‘‘transitional 
benefits’’ subject to a means test. Once 
eligibility had been established by inves- 
tigation by the local public assistance 
authorities, the employment offices would 
have taken over administration of the 
allowances: it would not have been nec- 
essary to set up a new organization for 
unemployment assistance parallel to the 
Poor Law authorities and the unemploy- 
ment insurance organization. Davison 
believes that the Transitional Payments 
Scheme ‘‘lived better with its neighbors’’ 
(unemployment insurance and the Poor 
Law) than does the new Unemployment 
Assistance Scheme. 

The determination of the amount of 
assistance in the particular case has been 
the most difficult problem which the Un- 
employment Assistance Board has faced. 
The scale allowances set the standard 
amounts of assistance. For a husband 
and wife the allowance is 24s. a week 
plus additional allowances ranging from 
38. for a child under 5 years of age to 10s. 
for a member of the household over 21 
years of age. A single man receives 16s. a 
week, and a single woman receives 15s. a 


® Ronald C. Davison, British Unemployment Policy 
since 1930 (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938), 
pp. 88, 89. 
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week.’ These are the maximum rates, 
but the exact amount which an applicant 
receives depends upon the assessment of 
his available resources in excess of those 
disregarded. There is no limit to the 
duration of unemployment assistance, but 
the weekly amount may vary from time 
to time in accordance with the changing 
circumstances of the recipient. The ad- 
justment of the rent allowance proved to 
be especially troublesome. The Advisory 
Committees were asked to study the prob- 
lem and make recommendations to the 
Board. On the basis of these recom- 
mendations the Board issued its regula- 
tions which provide that in the case of 
rent amounting to more than one-fourth 
of the scale allowance some additional 
allowance should be made for it. The 
capital assets of the applicant must be 
taken into account: if they amount to 
more than £25 but do not exceed £300, 
each £25 is assumed to be equivalent to 
an income of 1s. a week, and deductions 
from the scale allowance are accordingly 
made. If the capital assets exceed £300, 
then it is treated in the same way, but the 
actual income derived from it is also taken 
into account. Where there are older 
children or other adults living in the 
household besides the husband and wife, 
determination of the amount of assistance 
is complicated. Certain small earnings 
of the husband or wife and a portion of 
earnings of other members of the house- 
hold are exempt from consideration. It 
is plain to be seen that the British have 
attempted to set up a relief scheme which 
will guarantee justice to every applicant 
by a method which is more or less auto- 
matic. The first set of regulations were 
put into effect in 1935 and were followed 
almost immediately by a breakdown 
which was both political and administra- 


7 Unemployment Assistance Regulations, 1936, First 
Schedule. 
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tive. These regulations were withdrawn, 
and the Regulations of 1936 were issued. 
They were more flexible and have been 
generally accepted both by the recipients 
and the public. 

The difficulties of administration arose 
out of the attempt to apply the law 
mechanically. The British have not de- 
veloped to any important extent what in 
this country is known as social case work. 
As a matter of fact, the Poor Law authori- 
ties have used locally a sort of amateurish 
case work procedure, but even the im- 
portance of this had not been realized by 
the national authorities. The new regu- 
lations made some concessions to individ- 
ualization of the applicant. To quote 
Davison again: ‘‘...they covered a 
further retreat from the impossible ideal 
of national uniformity and a written code 
of rules for all classes of applicants. All 
the varieties of circumstance and need 
which were familiar to the Poor Law 
authorities were found to be prevalent 
among the Board's clients. The division 
of the able-bodied unemployed into a few 
simple categories was found to be impos- 
sible; indeed the whole method of cate- 
gories was seen to have severe limitations. 
Probably never before have Government 
regulations been drawn with so many 
references to ‘exceptional circumstances,’ 
to dealing with individuals on their merits 
and to the necessity of more and more 
discretionary action by local officials— 
in other words to the applicability of 
legalistic regulations.’’® 

This experience of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board confirms the best in- 
formed opinion in this country chat 
public assistance of whatever type which 
is administered on the basis of a means 
test requires ‘‘discretionary action’’ on the 
part of qualified social workers. The 


8 Op. cét., Pp. 77- 
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British labor movement has traditionally 
opposed a means test for public assistance, 
and the British people are perhaps more 
than most peoples impatient with the 
‘“‘meddling’’ investigator who pries into 
the private affairs of families. Yet, when 
the new regulations providing for almost 
unlimited ‘‘discretionary action’’ were 
issued, the furor over unemployment 
assistance subsided, and we have the 
statement of Sir Ronald Davison that 
they were well received. Social case work 
of a rudimentary sort had been accepted 
by the Unemployment Assistance Board. 
The appeal tribunals were carefully 
notified of the Board's intention to permit 
a large measure of freedom in adapting 
the regulations to the circumstances of the 
particular case. ‘‘Reports from all Dis- 
tricts,’’ said the Board, ‘‘show that the 
appeal machinery is functioning smoothly 
and that applicants have increasing con- 
fidence in it. Even where they do not 
derive any material benefit from the result 
of their appeal, applicants often express 
satisfaction that they have been given an 
opportunity to state their grievances and a 
fair hearing.’’® This peaceful state of 
affairs has been achieved in spite of the 
fact that, in 1936, 74.9 per cent of the 
appeals were decided against the appel- 
lant: that is, this proportion of the weekly 
allowances fixed by the assistance officers 
but unsatisfactory to the applicants were 
confirmed by the appeal tribunals. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER UNEMPLOYMENT 
SCHEMES 


The work of the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board is codrdinated with other 
schemes for reducing or alleviating un- 
employment. The relation to the unem- 
ployment insurance system has already 
been mentioned, but there are a few others 


® Report, op. cit., p. 42. 
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which deserve attention. These are the 
Ministry of Labour training schemes, land 
settlement and industrial transference. A 
number of voluntary organizations give 
certain services to unemployed persons, 
and the Unemployment Assistance Board 
has established codperative relations with 
some of them. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the Central Association for 
Young Wayfarers Hostels, the National 
Council of Social Service, the British 
Legion Taxi-Cab Drivers’ Training School, 
and the Leatherhead Court Training Col- 
lege for Cripples. 

The Ministry of Labour either maintains 
or supports Government Training Centers, 
Instructional Centers, local training cen- 
ters in special areas and the Central Com- 
mittee for Women's Training and Employ- 
ment. In 1936 about 60 per cent of the 
men entering the Government Training 
Centers and about 75 per cent of those 
entering the Instructional Centers were 
applicants to the Board. The Govern- 
ment Training Centers take for the most 
part young men between the ages of 18 and 
25 and give them a full-time course of 
training for six months in some skilled 
occupation. About 97 per cent of the 
men who completed the course of training 
were placed in employment during . the 
year. The Board's officers were respon- 
sible for recruiting a large percentage of 
the trainees, and under their new dis- 
cretionary powers were able to remove 
financial obstacles which might have 
prevented the applicant from attendance 
at a center. The Instructional Centers 
give a limited amount of vocational train- 
ing and emphasize general education and 
the maintenance or rebuilding of the mo- 
rale of the unemployed. Recruiting of 
persons between the ages of 18 and 45 for 
these centers has been the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Board's officers. As in 
the case of recruits for the Government 
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Training Centers, it has frequently been 
necessary to make special financial ar- 
rangements for members of the families of 
the recruits. Only about 18 per cent of 
these men entered employment from the 
Instructional Centers in 1936. In the 
Special Areas a few local training centers 
were set up for the purpose of familiarizing 
local persons with the training program 
and its possibilities in order to induce 
them to agree to go away to one of the 
regularly established Training or In- 
structional Centers. Some of these men 
would have been ineligible for admission 
to one of the regular centers because of 
physical defects of eyes or teeth. While 
they were in the local centers they re- 
ceived treatment, and many of them were 
able later to enter a regular center. Codp- 
eration with the Central Committee for 
Women’s Training resulted in the recruit- 
ment of a number of young women who 
received training for domestic service and 
certain other occupations. 

The land settlement plans call for the 
purchase of large tracts of land, the con- 
struction of houses in them and the trans- 
fer of men of middle age or older with 
their families tothem. The men to whom 
this opportunity is offered are those who 
are receiving unemployment assistance in 
most cases but who have small probability 
of re-entering their old employment. The 
Commissioner for Special Areas has pro- 
moted the establishment of these estates 
in various parts of the country. These 
estates consist ‘‘of small-holdings in rela- 
tively prosperous localities where they 
themselves (the men), with the aid of their 
wives, could achieve a modest independ- 
ence by life on the land as smali-holders 
and their children could hope to secure, 
without great difficulty, a footing in the 
local labour market.’"!° The men are 


10 Ibid., p. 49. 
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taken to these estates in advance of their 
families in order to give them a period of 
training. The financial requirements of 
the men and their families are met by the 
Board's officers. At the close of the year 
38 estates with an aggregate acreage of 
14,000 acres capable of accommodating 
1,500 families were in process of establish- 
ment. Two other schemes, group-hold- 
ings and cottage homesteads, are being 
promoted; these are intended partly as 
temporary opportunities for earning some- 
thing and maintaining work habits and 
partly as permanent residences for older 
people. 

Young families in depressed areas are 
often willing to move to the new indus- 
trial areas where employment is more 
easily found. The Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board codperated with the local 
employment offices in facilitating these 
transfers. A system of special allowances 
and discretionary grants was devised for 
this purpose. ‘“‘Where a man who has 
apparently succeeded in establishing him- 
self and has been joined by his family 
falls out of employment soon afterwards 
and finds himself in difficulties, sympa- 
thetic consideration is given to the deter- 
mination of his needs, and full account is 
taken of the special difficulties and 
expenditure attendant on the period fol- 
lowing a removal from a distant local- 
ity."=? 

These forms of coérdination of the 
efforts of various agencies through the 
flexible provisions of the new regulations 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board 
emphasize the importance of the British 
scheme of unemployment assistance. It 
both alleviates temporary distress and 
helps to find constructive solutions in 
more difficult situations. It cannot be 
emphasized too much that the flexibility 


"1 [bid., pp. 52, 53- 
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of a national unemployment assistance 
scheme makes this possible. The Poor 
Law authorities could not do it because of 
their local character, and the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme does not lend itself 
to making such adjustments because of its 
contributory character. We have no com- 
parable machinery in this country for 
dealing with unemployment, and the 
Works Progress Administration lacks the 
flexibility to take the place of some 
scheme such as the British Unemployment 
Assistance. 


VOLUME OF WORK 


The distribution of work for unem- 
ployed persons among the three major 
unemployment schemes is shown in Table 
I. The figures for poor relief represent all 


TABLE I 
Persons Reczitvinc UNEMPLOYMENT AID OF 
Spgcirizp Kinps, Great Britain, 
Avucust 15, 1938* 





INDIVIDUAL 
WORKERS OR. 
PERSONS 


TYPE OF AID 








Insurance Benefit.................| 1,020,036 
Unemployment Allowances........ 497,458 
Pe 6 kc caas R bade Oe he 588,790 





® The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Sept., 1938, 
p- 363. 


persons in families and in institutions 
who are being maintained under the Poor 
Law, while the insurance figure refers 
exclusively to insured unemployed work- 
ers irrespective of the number of depend- 
ents they may have, and the allowance 
figure refers to heads of family groups. 
The three figures, therefore, cannot be 
added, and they are not closely compa- 
rable. Roughly they indicate that there 
exists a large problem with which each 
kind of agency is required to deal. The 
number of unemployment allowances is 
not quite half the number of insurance 
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benefit payments. This ratio does not 
remain constant. For example, in March, 
1938, the allowances equalled considerably 
more than half the insurance benefit 
payments. Employment in Great Britain 
improved after the early spring months. 
In periods of prolonged unemployment it 
is to be expected that the proportion of 
allowances would be larger, because more 
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workers would have exhausted their rights 
to insurance benefits, and more of these 
would be able to satisfy the means test. 
The unemployment assistance scheme is 
seen, therefore, to be as flexible as the old 
Poor Law system, while it prevents per- 
sons who normally earn a living in 
employment from being classified as 


paupers. 


RURAL ATTITUDES IN MODERN URBAN LIFE 
ERNST HARMS 


United States Department of Agriculture 


N A rather meritorious manner Sorokin 
and others have tried to clarify the 
relationships between changes in so- 

cial life forms from earlier patterns to the 
most recent of the development of human 
society. In my opinion, however, these 
studies give insufficient attention to one 
side of the problem: the social psycho- 
logical effect—as I wish to call it—of the 
changes in human social forms (which, 
as is well known, include the early hunt- 
ing stage, the herding stage of nomadic 
tribes, the settling of the agricultural 
stage, and finally the urbanization stage). 

These changes are usually studied with 
special theories as backgrounds, theories 
that take economic, racial, climatic and 
cultural factors as their primary motiva- 
tion. It is seldom asked what, from a 
psychological viewpoint, the trends are 
that activate this or that development or 
change. And especially are such theories 
useless where the question arises as to 
which of the early stages of this social 
development remain lasting and effective 
and have further importance in any later 
social stage. Such questions are becoming 
more and more interesting and are even 


taking on an educational and political 
importance. The latter case is true, for 
instance, when social tendencies and 
needs arise and result in a backward step 
in social development. Today there is an 
important and serious tendency to return 
from our over-urbanized civilization to 
new (or old) social forms and extensions 
of a rural character. The ‘‘retournons a 
la champagne,’’ to use the famous Rous- 
seauean phrase in a motivated form, is 
not only the sentimental yearning of 
romanticists, but a real problem that 
occupies the minds of some of the top- 
ranking economists and sociologists in 
the world’s greatest modern nations.! 

But I do not wish to discuss my problem 
theoretically; it is my aim to present it ina 
concrete and practical form so that it may 
be easily understood in regard to the 
questions concerned. Therefore, I shall 
propose the following questions: when 
urban civilization developed, what died 
out and became unimportant in the earlier 
stages of human social development? Or 


1 Sorokin in his Rwral-Urban Sociology (1929), uses 
the word ‘‘rurbanization’’ which is a termological 
invention of C. J. Galpin. 
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do early trends still exist and play active 
parts as quasi-social polygenetic factors? 
If so, are they realities in the collective 
(in the sense of C. G. Jung) and social 
consciousness of modern men? We know, 
for example, that the hunting stage was 
the earliest social form of life. Is hunting 
(or fishing) still a socially fundamental 
activity, say, for the modern city dweller? 
It is obvious that hunting is no longer the 
way a Wall Street banker or a worker in a 
Ford plant gets his daily food supply. 
Nevertheless, hunting and fishing still 
play a réle in the life of such urban types, 
not, to be sure, in the former function of 
feeding people, but in a social-psycho- 
logical function, as sport. But this rdle 
can be (and usually is) conducted with 
such passion that large portions of income 
are devoted to it. Thus, the early social 
hunting pattern still lives, even if it is in a 
rather incomplete sense, but only in a social- 
psychological form, which I emphasized 
here to make a general point clear. 

This social-psychological rdle of hunt- 
ing is unlikely to affect the hunters and 
fishers of urban civilization to such an 
extent that a large number would leave 
their offices and factories to go to primi- 
tive woods and deserts in Africa and Asia 
and return to a real hunting life similar 
to a stage in early times. Entirely differ- 
ent, however, is the problem of the 
relation of the rural agricultural stage 
to the prevailing urban one, to which 
Sorokin (for one) has devoted his broad 
study. But attention must be paid to 
problems and interesting circumstances 
which are usually not considered by such 
scholars. 

In what forms do socially and psycho- 
logically rural attitudes still exist in our 
modern city civilization and what types 
of rdles do they play? The fundamental 
attitude of the agricultural stage is to 
breed animals and to grow the fruits of 
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the earth for the purpose of gaining 
nourishment. At this point we would 
also like to point out that the obtaining 
of food in this manner plays an ever- 
smaller rdle in the urban world of today, 
excepting the individual gardens in small 
towns and the scattered remnants of an 
agricultural form of life. I will not take 
the full responsibility for the story of the 
man who year after year fed a pig in the 
bathtub of his Bronx apartment in New 
York, but even the ‘‘Schreber’’ Gardens 
that are. intended to give the workers’ 
clan a substitute for country life in many 
large European cities, cannot be regarded 
as a true agricultural supply. Sociolog- 
ically it is quite difficult to pretend that 
our tremendous urban communities still 
have any real rural tendencies.” 

Psychologically, however, there are 
few social attitudes that are so deeply 
rooted as the agricultural, even in the 
minds of the members of .the most ad- 
vanced city cultures. Later in this paper 
I will consider those attitudes which 
Sorokin mentions as indicating rural 
leanings—love of nature and the cultural 
parts of rural civilization such as costumes 
and folksongs. We shall first discuss the 
purely materialistic and economic spheres 
of rural life, the interest for animals and 
plants, the breeding and growing of which 
represent the support of existence. 

As everyone knows, man did not lose 


? This is naturally only true in the viewpoint we 
use here. If one looks genetically upon the funda- 
mental forms of society, he must recognize that the 
medias res ‘form of all social organizations the family 
is practically not only the’’ result of the agricultural 
stage, but that its dissolution starts when the greater 
urban communities are uniting. The central form 
of the earlier social communities of the hunters and 
nomads is the tribe. When the agricultural settling 
overtakes them, the family assumes this central réle, 
to be lost again when the city organizations are 
starting to develop. I shall, in a special treatise, go 
into the importance of that consideration in respect 
to the viewpoint from which this article is written. 
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his interest in animals when he changed 
from agricultural to urban life forms, 
when he traded living in a natural en- 
vironment for living in a small apartment 
on a city block. The lastingness of this 
interest for animals is especially expressed 
in the form of pets. Psychologists teach 
us, however, that merely to own a pet of 
the real domestic type (a dog or a cat) is 
not to be regarded as an attitude arising 
from a rural life form, but is much more a 
‘“‘general emotional outlet.’ Pets are 
objects upon which to exert social forces 
of power and command, as well as an 
overflow of love that could not be adapted 
and ‘“‘lived out’’ with other human beings, 
for whora the less willful animal becomes 
a substitute. The care of animals, how- 
ever, becomes an agricultural attitude, 
when they are not only pets, but when a 
person develops an interest in breeding 
them. This instigates a genuine agricul- 
tural activity, which again is usually not 
undertaken for the earlier purpose, but 
grows from basic rural attitudes. A city 
working man who sacrifices space on a 
small balcony to hatch pigeons or breed 
rabbits, is expressing a vital rural instinct 
as is a breeder of tropical fish or a rich 
man who raises race horses on his farm. 

The rural attitude in relation to the 
plant world is far more widespread. If a 
lady buys expensive flowers to decorate 
her bosom or her home, this, of course, 
has nothing to do with rural attitudes. 
But I am always deeply impressed when I 
pass through poverty-stricken slums and 
see flowers and plants in pots or tin cans on 
fire escapes. This seems to belong to the 
poorest homestead and to the depths of 
human existence; it is a deep-rooted rural 
impulse, that is expressed in this form. 
But it is a similar rural instinct when a 
rich lady with a great home and garden, 
devotes much of her time to growing rare 
plants and vegetables in a hothouse. One 
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of the never-to-be-forgotten memories of 
my youth was when I saw a wealthy estate 
owner who, because of the misfortune of a 
tragic disease, had to leave the back of his 
horse from which he used to supervise his 
rural workers, for a hotel-room rocking 
chair in a famous spa. He could not give 
up his agricultural instincts and spent 
most of the day growing plants from seeds 
and replanting little balls of cactus. The 
popular subject of many cartoons is the 
rich city salesman who works a lawn 
mower in the evening for pleasure and 
exercise. This interest in a green plot of 
land is a true agricultural interest and 
attitude, which cannot be extinguished 
in the soul of the modern urban man, 
especially in America where the whole 
change from rural to urban life is prac- 
tically the work of a generation. 

There is plenty of material here in 
America to back this view, such as in- 
terests not only in private bits of land, but 
also in leaving the city for recreation and 
camping, an attitude that is actually older 
than the agricultural stage, and traces 
back to the nomadic one. People who 
want to give their children some contact 
with primitive life and recreation, are 
sending them to American camps—a sign 
that the values of this earlier social stage 
are making themselves felt. As an addi- 
tional and highly characteristic fact, 
there is the wealthy man of the ‘‘coffee 
house’’ society who plagues waiters of 
luxurious New York restaurants because 
his filet mignon is not done exactly as he 
wants it, but who chews with complete 
delight a half-carbonized, but self-broiled 
steak and gustily eats a ‘‘minute’’ meal 
of canned spaghetti that he has warmed 
himself during a camping trip in the 
Canadian woods or the Adirondacks. 

As factors of great importance for the 
rural interest of the modern urbanized 
man, Sorokin mentions folk art and folk 
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custom. In reality these interests are 
not exactly real remnants of aboriginal 
rural attitudes, but they are more esthetic 
and sentimental. They rise mostly in 
the usual change of classical cultural 
styles with more archaic-romantic ones, 
of which the latter use the primitive form 
of earlier and even present rural arts as 
their historical relationship and support. 
That here in America, in this ‘‘world of 
emigrants,’’ some interest is displayed in 
the old folk arts and customs of native 
countries back home, is less the expression 
of rural attitudes than a deeper-rooted 
homesickness of a national character. 
This interest for folk arts and this longing 
for them is the result of a loss of elemen- 
tary collective ties, which immigrants try 
to preserve and whose lack they try to 
replace by exercising cultural forms that 
are mostly of a rural nature because they 
once belonged to rural countries, ex- 
native lands. However, one can recognize 
rural life forms much more directly and at 
first hand in urban social environments. 

A salesman from one of the largest New 
York hardware stores told me some 
months ago, that during the spring he sells 
extra large quantities of home and kitchen- 
ware styled in a rural manner, such as 
forks and knives with primitive wooden 
handles. The reason he gave for this is 
that well-to-do people want such things 
for their increasing number of country 
homes. The ‘‘style of the rural attitude’”’ 
still exists in the want for a form of a clear 
and primitive expression. This means 
more than running around city streets with 
gowns imitating the decorations of rural 
Russian or Czechoslovakian costumes, or 
wearing Tyrolian and Mexican hats which 
were introduced by an influential fashion 
dealer and lasted just one season. True 
rural cultural attitudes make far rarer 
appearances in urban life spheres than 


these superficial phenomena. They ex- 
press themselves only when someone 
starts his own handicraft in connection 
with work on a country home or when 
the atmosphere of a campfire on a starry 
night is ‘just right’’ for an old song from 
the Southern Highlands or even one from 
the old European homelands. In such 
moments a deep, rural-bound natural 
feeling is reborn, like that which once 
created these songs on village streets or 
during long ‘‘spinning evenings’’ in old 
rural communities. Real elementary pat- 
terns of social attitudes express themselves 
only where a concrete life sphere is given 
them; today, of course, this is less com- 
mon and less possible for rural-cultural 
than for more materialistic attitudes. 

With these paragraphs I intended to 
show that certain things are disregarded 
in attempts toward ‘‘rurbanization’’ in 
favor of purely social and socialistic ideals 
—such as the Barsodi movement or other 
homestead activities. These missing ele- 
ments are the real psychological sources 
and roots of rural interests and attitudes. 
They are like archetypes (in the meaning 
of C. G. Jung) or social psychoids—as I 
prefer to call them—and may be found as 
dynamic factors at the depths of the soul, 
in even the most over-civilized modern 
men, where they are expressed as a kind 
of cultural homesickness, a yearning 
towards earlier, more healthy, more 
naturally adapted, and more humanized 
styles of living. Our attempts to ruralize 
city populations would have far greater 
success and would proceed with fewer 
disappointments, if the urban man would 
at first be made conscious of the sural so- 
cial attitudes he possesses. When this is 
done, they can be developed consciously 
in him to well-adapted and new forms of 
rural life. 
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NE of the major issues in con- 

temporary American education 

has centered around the relation 
of ‘‘attitude’’! re-formation to the teach- 
ing process. The problem usually resolves 
itself into the following query: Should 
the teacher consciously aim at the incul- 
cation of certain presumably desirable 
attitudes or merely allow attitudes to 
form unconsciously as by-products of 
teaching objectives which aim at some 
other explicit outcome. The proponents 
of the view that the formation of attitudes 
should be specifically pointed have been 
not infrequently reminded that they are 
assuming a tremendous burden since it 
has not been experimentally established 
that it is possible to change attitudes 
materially through the teaching process,” 


1 The term ‘‘attitude’’ is used here with a meaning 
believed to have widespread usage. ‘“The attitude 
is a latent adjustment pattern toward some specific 
situation—i.e., it is the preparation, perhaps incom- 
plete, of the individual to adjust to a specific situation 
in a given way." R. T. La Piere and P. R. Farns- 
worth, Social Psychology, McGraw Hill (New York, 
1936), Pp. 221. 

* See, for example, W. J. Boldt and J. B. Stroud, 
“Change in the Attitudes of College Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 25, pp. 611-619 
(1934); and D, W. Campbell, ‘‘Can World-Mindedness 
Be Influenced by Incidental Teaching,’’ Journal of 
Geography, 33, pp. 266-271 (1934). 


not to mention the still more precarious 
matter of determining and justifying the 
particular attitudes which the teacher 
should strive to point in the several phases 
of educational effort and on the different 
levels of the process from nursery school 
to graduate school. Obviously, the prob- 
lem of attitude teachability is fundamental 
since, if attitudes are not materially 
changed, all attempts at consciously 
improving a person's ‘‘attitudinal mass’’ 
in the interest of ‘“‘better’’ citizenship or 
character are doomed categorically. 


PROBLEM AND METHOD 


It is the purpose of this paper to present 
the results of an educational experiment 
designed to secure a tentative answer to 
the first part of the above query, namely, — 
Does the teaching process change atti- 
tudes and, if so, to what extent? The 
experiment was conducted in a liberal arts 
college and therefore the results probably 
would not be applicable in the same 
manner and degree at other levels of 
education. The method consisted of sub- 
mitting a simple attitude questionnaire® 


8 There is abundant literature on the reliability of 
various methods of attitude ‘‘testing’’ and ‘‘measur- 
ing."’ Compare, for example, Read Bain, ‘‘An 
Attitude on Attitude Research,’ American Journal of 
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to a group of 127 students (mostly sopho- 
mores) just prior to beginning their work 
in a course in Principles of Sociology. The 
questionnaire consisted of 29 questions 
concerning personal views on controversial 
issues which the informants answered by 
checking ‘‘yes,’’ ‘‘no,’’ or ‘‘undecided.”’ 
Then at the conclusion of the semester’s 
course the same test was resubmitted. 
It is thus assumed that the major factor 
responsible for changes in the responses 
of the students occurring over the period 
was the sociology course. This assump- 
tion is, of course, not above question. 
The students were, obviously, subjected 
to a number of other educational and 
potential attitude changing influences‘ 
other than this one formal course of study 
being pursued during the period. On the 
other hand, the particular attitudes stud- 
ied were selected so that they would be 
closely related to the factual subject 
matter of the course. The questions, 
however, were not written or selected 
by the person teaching the course and 
thus it is unlikely that the instruction was 
“‘pointed’’ toward any particular attitu- 
dinal outcome. It seems reasonable, then, 
to assume that the major influence upon 
the area of experience covered by the 
attitude test, to the average student 
during this period of eighteen weeks, was 
this course. 





Sociology, 33, Pp. 940-957 (1928), and L. L. Thurstone, 
“Attitudes Can Be Measured,"’ Joc. cit., pp. §29-554. 
See, also, R. La Piere, ‘‘Attitudes versus Actions,”’ 
Social Forces, 13, pp. 230-237 (1934) and especially, 
C. Kirkpatrick, ‘‘Assumptions and Methods in 
Attitudinal Measurement,’’ American Sociological 
Review, I, 75-88 (1936). 

* An example of how relatively short exposure to 
certain stimuli may affect verbalized attitudes is 
rather clearly demonstrated in a study made by L. A. 
Kirkendall (‘‘A Study of the Changes, Formation, 
And Persistence of Attitudes of Pacifism,’’ Educational 
Soctology, Il, 222-28, Dec., 1937). The article shows 
how only one anti-war lecture changed materially 
the verbalized attitudes of a group of students. 
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It should also be made clear that the 
study made no attempt to ascertain the 
number of individual changes in attitude. 
This was not feasible since it was thought 
best to make the questionnaire anonymous 
in order to secure less inhibited reactions 
from the subjects. Hence only shifts of 
attitude en masse could be determined. 
There probably was some considerable 
shifting of attitudes which tended to 
neutralize one another and thus not affect 
the general average in any way. For 
example, if ten people changed from a 
favorable to an unfavorable attitude 
toward capital punishment and ten people 
shifted from an unfavorable to a favorable 
position, then no change in the total 
would appear, although twenty persons 
actually changed positions. From the 
point of view of the social significance of 
attitude changes, however, the mass 
change is important since it is obviously 
influential in affecting ‘‘public opinion’’ 
and ultimately ‘‘public policy’’ in a 
democracy. 

The questions, designed to check ver- 
balized attitudes upon selected social 
issues, were selected and formulated in 
such a manner that they would reflect 
primarily the informant’s attitude rather 
than merely his information upon the 
subject, although this is obviously not a 
clear cut distinction. Attitudes are prob- 
ably based in part upon information, but 
new information may not necessarily 
result in changed attitudes. The ques- 
tionnaire was divided into two parts. 
The first part consisted of a group of 
questions designed to elicit ‘‘attitudes’’ 
somewhat directly affecting public issues 
and the second concerned attitudes affect- 
ing primarily an individual's interpreta- 
tion of himself, his associates, and his 
culture, thus potentially forming a basis 
for his overt personal conduct. The exact 
questions are reproduced here. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Instructions TO Inrormants. Please indicate 
whether you would, at present, answer each of the 
following questions ‘‘yes,"’ ‘‘no,’’ or ‘‘undecided.”’ 
Your name is not to be attached and your candid 
reaction will be greatly appreciated. [In the original 
questionnaire, space was left for the answers under 
the three categories named above.] 

I. Astitudes directly affecting public opinion and public 

policy. 

1. Do you favor capital punishment in this state? 

2. Do you believe that a person committing a 
crime is always wholly responsible for his acts 
(omitting insanity and drunkenness)? 

3. Do you feel that, as a rule, persons with 
the highest incomes represent the ‘‘best 
stock”’ of the nation? 

4. Do you believe in the right of the laborer to 
strike? 

5. Do you think that present inequalities of 
income are justified by inequalities of ability? 

6. Do you feel that our family system is the best 
in existence? 

7. Do you believe that the government of the 
United States is the best one in existence? 

8. Are immigrants mentally inferior to native 
born? 

g. Would you favor laws making divorces more 
difficult to secure? 

10. Should birth control information be made 
more easily accessible to married people than 
it now is? 

11. Should Japanese be prohibited from entering 
the U. S. except as students or tourists? 

12. Should we have a bigger army and navy? 

13. Is man by nature essentially competitive and 
therefore unsuited to codperative ventures in 
economic life? 

14. Would a dictatorship be impossible in the 
United States within ten years? 

15. Ought we to deport all foreign-born unem- 
ployed who are now on relief? 

16. Is it possible for man ever to control the forces 
which bring about wars, depressions, crime 
waves, and other human ills? 

17. Are revolutions ever justified? 

18. Is it your view that ‘‘if every man pursues his 
own best interest, the best interest of all of us 
will be simultaneously enhanced?"’ 

19. Do persons on relief represent the ‘‘unfit’’ of 
society? 

Il. Attitudes important primarily as they serve in the 
interpretation of self, associates, and one's culture and 
potentially serve as the basis for personal conduct. 
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20. Do you think that Negroes are more immoral 
than whites in the same occupational class? 

21. Does intense competition invariably bring 
out “‘the best’’ in us? 

22. Are women physically inferior to men? 

23. Do you think that the direction of social 
evolution has been shaped by the work of a 
few great men and that without them there 
would have been little *‘progress?”’ 

24. Do you think that a man can ‘‘make good” 
as a rule if he has ability and works hard? 

25. Are the “‘poor’’ poor because they either are 
“lazy"’ or have ‘‘bad blood?” 

26. Is it true that ‘‘What we need to protect 
America is more 100 percent Americans?"’ 

27. Is it more ‘‘wrong"’ for women to smoke and 
drink than for men to do these same things? 

28. Can human nature be changed? 

29. Is the degree of one’s intelligence inherited? 


The results are summarized in Table I. 
The column at the left designates the 
questions listed above by number; the 
next three columns present the results of 
the first test, the second group of three 
columns, the results of the second test, 
and the final three columns the degree of 
change. The questions are cited in the 
table by number instead of being restated 
for the purpose of focusing attention 
primarily upon the fact of attitude change 
rather than, as is apt to be the case, being 
diverted to the more immediately in- 
triguing matter of what particular atti- 
tudes changed most and least and how 
great was the variation. Anyone wishing 
to check upon some specific attitude can, 
of course, do so by determining its number 
on the questionnaire and thereby locating 
it in Table I. 

Several significant facts seem to be 
suggested by these results. 


1. The attitudes of college students appear to change 
rather materially over periods as short as eighteen 
weeks. The total group changes averaged 28.8 
percent on the 29 questions. Whether this fact 
was due primarily, partially, or inconsequentially 
to a particular course of study could not be defi- 
nitely proved. It seems reasonable to assume, 
however, that the course was the major ‘‘variable."’ 
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TABLE I 


CHANGES IN THE Responsss oF 127 Cottecg Stupgnts To AN ATTITUDE QugEsTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED 
upon Two Occasions 



































CHANGES IN RESPONSE 
wiaibdadi PER CENT REPLYING: * PER CENT REPLYING: (-+ misscaene necesasne) 
NUMBER 

weer” Pes “No” Total | “Yes” ‘ae “No” Total “Yes” a “No” Total 

I 44.1 | 23.6 | 32.3 | 100.0 | 27.5 | 13.3 | §9-§ | 100.0 | —16.6] —10.3) +26.8) 26.8 
2 81.1 | 16.6 | 2.3 | 100.0 | 41.8 | 6.3 | §2.0 | 100.0 | —39.3) —10.3} +49.6) 49.6 
3 76.4 | 12.6 | 11.0 | 100.0 | 25.2 | 28.3 | 46.5 | 100.0 | —§1.2] +15.7] +35.4] 51.2 
4 49-6 2.3 | 48.1 | 100.0 | 29.7 | 22.8 | 48.1 | 100.0 | —20.5| +20.5 0.0] 20.5 
5 46.5 | 21.2 | 32.3 | 100.0 | $7.4 | 13.3 | 29.1 | 100.0 | +11.0) —7.8} —3.2] 11.0 
6 93-7 1.6 | 4.7 | 100.0 | 92.1 | 3.9 }° 3.9 | 100.0] 2.6} -+-2.3) 0.8} 2.3 
7 80.3 8.7 | 11.0 | 100.0 | 72.4 | 12.6 | 14.9 | 100.0} —7.8) +3.9| +3.9) 7.8 
8 68.5 3.2 | 28.3 | 100.0 | 33.8 | 6.3 | $9.8 | 100.0 | —34.7| +3.2) +31.5] 34-7 
9 87.4 2.3 | 10.3 | 100.0 | 29.1 | 20.5 | §0.4 | 100.0 | —§8.3| +18.1) +40.2) 58.3 
Io 25-9 | 37-8 | 36.2 | 100.0 | 13.3 | 44.9 | 41.8 | 100.0 | —12.6) +7.0} +5.5] 12.6 
II 68.5 5-5 | 26.0 | 100.0 | 36.2 | 3-9 | §9-8 | 100.0 | —32.3} —1.6| +33.9] 33.9 
12 32.3 | 10.3 | §7-4 | 100.0 | §9.0 | 11.8 | 29.1 | 100.0 | +26.8) +1.6) —28.3) 28.3 
13 81.1 2.3 | 16.6 | 100.0 | 48.1 | 8.7 | 43.3 | 100.0 | —33.1) +6.3) 426.8) 33.1 
14 74.1 | 21.2] 4.7 | 100.0 | §9.8 | 25.9 | 14.2 | 100.0 | —14.2) +4.7}) +9.4| 14.2 
15 93-7 5-5 | 0-8 | 100.0 | 46.5 | 19.7 | 33-8 | 100.0 | —47.2) +14.2| +33-1] 47-2 
16 20.§ | 18.1 | 61.4 | 100.0 | 13.3 | 13-3 | 73-2 | 100.0 | —7.0} —4.7| +11.8) 11.8 
17 30.7 | 27.§ | 41.8 | 100.0 | 47.2 | 36.2 | 16.6 | 100.0 | +16.6) +8.7) —25.2) 25.2 
18 14.9 4-7 | 80.3 | 100.0 | 29.1 | 25.9 | 44.9 | 100.0 | +14.2) +21.2] —35.4] 35.4 
19 63.7 | 14.2 | 22.0 | 100.0 | 48.9 | 30.7 | 20.§ | 100.0 | —14.9| +16.6} —1.6} 16.6 
20 46.5 0.8 | §2.7 | 100.0 | 13.3 | §.§ | 81.1 | 100.0 | —33.1| +4.7| +28.3] 33.1 
21 76.4 5-5 | 18.1 | 100.0 | 44.9 | 10.3 | 44.9 | 100.0 | —31.5| +4.7] +26.8) 31.5 
22 83.5 2.3 | 14.2 | 100.0 | 41.8 | 2.3 | §§.9 | 100.0 | —41.8 0.0} +41.8) 41.5 
23 57-4 | 14.2 | 28.4 | 100.0 | 36.1 | 20.5 | 43.3 | 100.0 | 21.2) +6.3) +14.9] 21.2 
24 74.8 9.4 | 15-7 | 100.0 | 48.1 | 11.8 | 40.1 | 100.0 | —26.8) +2.3) +24.4] 26.8 
25 76.4 7-0 | 16.6 | 100.0 | 48.1 | 15.7 | 36.2 | 100.0 | —28.3) +8.7| +19.7] 28.3 
26 62.2 | 10.3 | 27.5 | 100.0 | 26.8 | 14.9 | 58.3 | 100.0 | —35.4) +4.7| +30.7] 35.4 
27 79-5 1.6 | 18.9 | 100.0 | 65.3 | 22.0 | 12.6 | 100.0 | —14.2) +20.5| —6.3] 20.5 
28 63.8 | 13.3 | 22.8 | 100.0 | 45.6 | 20.5 | 33.8 | 100.0 | —18.1) +7.0| +11.0) 18.1 
29 27-5 | 11.0 | 61.4 | 100.0 | 80.3 | 13.3 | 6.3 | 100.0 | +5§2.7} +2.3] —§5§.1] §5.-1 

















reader. 





* The numbers of responses have been omitted from this table in order to simplify the table for the 


2. There is apparently, also, considerable variation 


in the degree to which attitudes change. For 
example, question number nine, registered 64 shifts 
in position while number six, at the other extreme, 
showed only 6 shifts. This is probably due in 
part to differences in the nature of the questions; 
they were, obviously, not of equal ‘‘vulnerability’’ 
to change. 

. It seems significant that a considerable number of 
persons shifted from either ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ posi- 
tions to ‘‘undecided’’ positions, thus apparently 
showing some evidence of a resultant tendency 
toward a more tentative and cautious mental set 


The basis of computation of the percentages is 117, the number of persons taking the tests. 


with regard to certain factual issues and theoretical 
views. 


4. It seems worthy of note also that after experiencing 


the teaching unit there was less unanimity of 
attitude on almost every issue. For example, 
whereas 81.1 percent of the informants felt that 
man is ‘‘by nature essentially competitive and 
therefore unsuited to codperative ventures in 
economic life,’ before taking the course, only 
48.1 percent took the position at the end. In mo 
case did the group attitude become appreciably 
more neatly unanimous on any position after the 
course. Presumably it is more difficult for a 
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group of persons in a classroom situation, as a 
tule, to develop or maintain predominant group 
attitudes about anything. 

5. There seems to be little relation between the nature 
of the attitudes changing most. The five questions 
upon which most changes were made (55.1, §1.2, 
50.4, 49.6 and 47.2 percent respectively) related to 
five different matters—(1) the responsibility of 
criminals for their acts, (2) income as a measure of 
biological fitness, (3) stricter divorce legislation, 
(4) the deportation of indigent foreign born, and 
(5) the inheritance of mental ability. Similarly, 
the five questions upon which least change was 
registered (2.3, 7.8, 11.0, 11.8 and 12.6 percent 
respectively) were unrelated to one another— 
(1) justification of income inequalities by differ- 
ences of ability, (2) approval of the present family 
system, (3) approval of present government, (4) 
legalization of the dissemination of birth control 
information, and (5) the possibilities of social 
control over social pathologies. 

6. The five issues upon which affirmative responses 
decreased (51.2, §0.4, 47-2, 41.8 and 39.3 percent 
respectively) were (1) the degree to which income 
actually measures biological quality (2) rendering 
divorce more difficult (3) the deportation of 
indigent foreign born, (4) the ‘‘physical infe- 
riority’’ of women, and (5) the justification of 
income inequality by ability inequality. 

7. The four questions to which affirmative responses 
decreased most (55.1, 35.4, 28.3 and 25.2 percent 
respectively) concerned (1) the degree to which 
intelligence is inherited, (2) the enhancement of 
general welfare by pursuit of personal interest 
(laissez faire), (3) military preparedness, and (4) 
the justification of revolution. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this study would seem to 
support the current hope that the attitudes 
which form the potential basis of overt 
actions can be changed by education.° 
It is obvious that this is a matter of para- 
mount importance in a democracy. 
Specifically, the study tends to confirm the 
often challenged belief (and hope) that 
the introduction of social studies courses 
into high school and college curricula may 
justify itself in the formation of more 


5 E.g., La Piere and Farnsworth, op. cét., pp. 231 
and 238 apparently tend to agree although they 
recognize the existence of some opposite evidence. 
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“‘informed’’ and ‘‘logical’’ (as it seems 
to the social scientist) attitudes and 
opinions which motivate the electorate 
as well as those persons to whom the 
electorate has temporarily delegated theo- 
retically ‘‘sovereign’’ authority. 

The study does not, however, indicate 
anything whatsoever relative to the 
““teachability’’ or ‘‘plasticity’’ of atti- 
tudes of persons of post-school-age or of 
persons whose ‘‘education’’ is informal. 
It is quite possible that among persons, 
whose sources of information are less 
unbiased and who do not have the active 
guidance of teachers with some degree of 
appreciation for objectivity in ‘‘thinking”’ 
about social life, may be found many who 
are much more unalterable in their atti- 
tudinal makeup. Likewise, the study 
throws no light upon the ever-important, 
and as yet unanswered question, relative 
to the difference in the degree of receptiv- 
ity to attitude change of persons of various 
ages. The assumption is current that 
increasing age has an inhibiting effect 
upon personality changes of most kinds, 
especially attitudinal change. This 
matter also remains untouched by the 
study. Nevertheless within the circum- 
scribed area to which the study has had 
reference, and within the limitations 
necessarily imposed by the assumptions 
which underlie it, the study may, perhaps, 
have merit in that it demonstrates experi- 
mentally the degree and nature of the 
changes in certain verbalized attitudes 
evidenced by over a hundred college 
students during an eighteen weeks period. 
The broader implications and application 
of these facts must, however, remain 
highly tentative and in some considerable 
degree controversial. Nevertheless, the 
controversy with the aid of relevant fac- 
tual data may eventually become more 
informed and more rational. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF REGIONAL DIFFERENTIALS IN 
FERTILITY BY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
AND COVARIANCE 


MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD anp MARY ALICE EATON 
University of North Carolina 


MAJOR task in social research is 

to observe differences in measur- 

able characteristics and to investi- 
gate the factors associated with such 
differences. The methods of analysis of 
variance and covariance developed in 
England by R. A. Fisher! and carried 
forward in this country especially by 
George W. Snedecor? give promise of 
serving as valuable tools in this problem. 
Probably the first extensive application 
of one of these methods to population data 
is an analysis of variance for the purpose 
of displaying regional differentials in 
unemployment in the Final Report of the 
recent Census on Unemployment.* In 
this paper we use analysis of variance to 
display various types of fertility differen- 
tials for comparison with one another 
and analysis of covariance to hold one set 
of factors constant while another set is 
investigated. Finally we propose a cri- 
terion for regional classification based on 
these methods. 

Fertility differentials have been called 
the ‘‘dynamics of population’’ by Frank 
Lorimer and Frederick Osborn.* The 
types of differentials generally recognized 


1 Statistical Methods for Research Workers, Sixth 
Edition, is his most general exposition of the 
methods. 

® Statistical Methods: Applied to Experiments in 
Agriculture and Biology is Snedecor’s fullest treatment. 

Volume IV, The Enumerative Check Census by 
Calvert L. Dedrick and Morris H. Hansen, Appendix 
D. Milton Friedman in ‘The Use of Ranks to 
Avoid the Assumption of Normality Implicit in the 
Analysis of Variance,’ Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, 32, pp. 675-701, has applied the 
method to data on family expenditures. 

* Dynamics of Population. 





are racial, rural-urban, socio-economic, 
and regional, each of which has been 
emphasized by those whose social theories 
ascribe primacy to one or the other of 
these sets of factors. The interrelations 
of the factors producing differences in 
fertility make the problem of separating 
their effects difficult. Regional differen- 
tials are the particular type under scrutiny 
here with rural-urban and socio-economic 
differentials taken into account. The 
following questions are investigated: Are 
there significant differences between re- 
gions in fertility, i.¢., is inter-regional 
variation greater than intra-regional vari- 
ation? How do regional differentials 
compare with other sorts of differentials? 
Are regional differentials still significant 
when the alleged explaining factors are 
held constant? And if the concept of 
regions is thus validated, by what objec- 
tive criterion can various regional classifi- 
cations be appraised? 

The rural-urban factor is controlled by 
using two series of demographic units. 
The most urban counties of the United 
States, the metropolitan counties contain- 
ing the 93 cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion,® are taken for the urban units. For 
rural units a random sample of 93 rural 
counties was selected by a simple proce- 
dure. The universe of rural counties was 
defined as all counties with 100 per cent of 
their population rural which are not 
adjacent to a metropolitan or to an 
industrial county.* The 1,302 so defined 
“‘rural counties’’ of the United States were 

5 National Resources Committee, Population Statis- 


tics: Part 3. Urban Data, Table 47, pp. 46-50. 
6 Ibid., Table 40, p. 41; Table 47, pp. 46-50. 
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numbered alphabetically by states and 
counties and a sample of 93 drawn by the 
use of L. H. C. Tippett’s random sampling 
numbers.’ The representativeness of this 
sample in regional® distribution was 
checked by computing chi square for the 
observed distribution compared with the 
distribution expected according to the 
proportion of the 1,302 rural counties in 
each region. The test shows that a more 
representative sample would be drawn 
approximately 56 out of 100 times which 
means this sample is quite satisfactory in 
representativeness by regions. The few 








TABLE 1 
Recionat DistrisuTion oF 93 Rurar 
CounrTigs 
Anza <M chieoeeme 

Unitgp States.............. 93 93.0 
PNG s Khaini » 5 ha ene 3 3-5 
| Cae, ey, 34-5 
DOIR Fi 6 css cisameri 7 11.5 
a Se 21 15.2 
I aieiain vine is Sa cnats st ch OR 24.6 
Co eer Serr 4 3.7 











Chi Square = 4.84. 


states not represented contain altogether 
only six per cent of the 1,302 rural counties. 

For the series of rural counties the meas- 
ures of fertility computed by the National 
Resources Committee, that is, the number 
of children under five to 1,000 women aged 
20 to 44,° are analyzed first by regions and 
then by planes of living.'° The method of 


? Tracts for Computers, No. XV, Random Sampling 
Numbers. 

® The regional classification used is that of Howard 
W. Odum described in Southern Regions of the United 
States. 

°Op. cit. Part 1. National Data, Table 15, pp. 


5I-§9- 

Described by Carter Goodrich, et al. in Mi- 
gration and Planes of Living, footnote 10, pp. 
16-17. Since the indexes are not published by 
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analysis of variance, ‘‘has as its objective 
the separation of the gross variation of 
the entire sample into the two portions: 
(i) the variation among the means of the 
classes, and (ii) an average of the variation 
within the several classes.’"!! The proce- 
dure is to compute the sum of the squares 
of the deviations of the means of classes 
(weighted by the number in the class) 
from the general mean and the sum of the 
squares of the deviations of the units 
within classes from the class mean.! 
These sums are divided by the number of 
degrees of freedom associated with each 
to get the corresponding mean square 
variances for comparison. The sum of 
squares between means of classes and the 
mean square derived from it represent the 
inter-class variation, while the sum of 
squares within classes and its correspond- 
ing mean square represent the intra-class 
variation. Fisher's ‘‘z’’ table or Snedecor’s 
‘“F’’ table can then be used to test the 
significance of the inter-class variation. 
Table 2 shows that for rural counties 
the regional and plane of living varia- 
tions are extremely significant, both be- 
yond the .oo1 level.'!* Table 3 shows the 





counties except by intervals in maps, they were 
recomputed with 1929 income tax returns which 
made only minor changes. When the measures 
are grouped into intervals, they are designated as 
“‘planes;’’ when the actual index numbers are used, 
they are called ‘‘levels.’’ 

11 Snedecor, Calculation and Interpretation of Analysis 
of Variance and Covariance, p. 3. 

12 Actually Snedecor’s short-cut machine methods 
of computation were used throughout. 

18 The .oo1 level of significance means that so great 
a ratio of inter-class to intra-class variance would be 
observed less than one out of a thousand times if the 
population from which the sample is drawn were 
homogeneous, i.e., if there were no true regional 
differentials. The .o5 level and the .o1 level are 
interpreted similarly. By arbitrary convention the 
.0§ level is considered moderately significant, the .o1 
level highly significant, and the .oor level extremely 
significant. 
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corresponding analyses for the urban 
counties where again both types of varia- 
tion are significant—the regional beyond 
the .o1 level and the plane of living beyond 
the .oor level. These four analyses may 
be interpreted to mean that both regions 
and planes of living produce significant 
fertility differentials in both rural and 
urban counties. Both types of differen- 
tials are somewhat more pronounced in 
rural than in urban counties while plane 


the entire metropolitan population of the 
United States (as here defined). There 
is some controversy as to the application 
of methods based upon sampling theory 
in such a case. Without going into the 
points on either side, we simply state 
that we are considering our limited uni- 
verse of metropolitan counties ‘‘as a 
random sample of a hypothetical infinite 
population of such values as might have 
arisen in the same circumstances.’’'* 



































TABLE 2 
ANALysis oF VARIANCE OF 93 Rurat Countizs 1N Fertitity py REGIONS AND BY PLANgs oF LivinG 
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of living differentials are somewhat more 
pronounced than regional differentials 
although we do not measure or test the 
significance of these differences. 

The comparison of the analyses of rural 
and urban counties leads to a considera- 
tion of the validity of using the method of 
analysis of variance (which is based upon 
the assumption of random sampling) in 
the case of the urban counties. The rural 
counties comprise less than 10 per cent of 
the defined universe and have been drawn 
randomly, but the urban counties comprise 


Because we are dealing with an entire 
limited universe, the question arises of the 
inaccuracies involved in using unweighted 
means and variances for the urban units. 
In the preceding urban analyses the gen- 
eral mean number of children per 1,000 
women is 395.5, the mean of the 93 county 
measures, rather than 373.9, the actual 
number of children per 1,000 women in 
the metropolitan population of the United 
States. It seems that such procedure is 


4 Fisher, op. cit., p. 7- 
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inadmissible for the metfépolitan counties 
where we know incorrect values are so 
obtained. Therefore, the metropolitan 
counties should be properly weighted 
whereas the rural counties, each a very 
small bit of a universe that for practical 
purposes may be considered infinite, may 
be expected to yield a fair enough estimate 
of the unknown population parameters 
without weighting. 

No example of weighting observed units 
could be found in the literature on analysis 
of variance. If we define groups of 1,000 
women (aged 20-44) as first order varying 
units, no new theory has to be developed 
to effect the weighting. It is accom- 
plished by simply repeating the algebraic 
steps involved in the transition from 
intra- to inter- sum of squares." 


18 Because this method of weighting seems appro- 
piate for analysis of variance in many population 
indices where the entire, limited universe is measured 
in units of varying sizes, we present the exact method 
followed which, unfortunately, requires a rather 
cumbersome notation. The measures refer here to 
the metropolitan population of the United States. 

Let 

X; = number of children under five related to the 

ith group of 1,000 women aged 20-44 
cj = number of thousands of women 20-44 in 
county j 


c 
M; = 7 7. Xj = mean number of children per 
&j j=1 
1,000 women in county j 
t, = number of thousands of women in region k 
Ry = number of counties in region k 


Rk 
I ” 
M, =-— cjM; = mean number of children 
M4) 
t, * 
j=l 
per 1,000 women in region k 
on = number of thousands of women in the 
nation 
N= number of counties in the nation 
» = number of regions in the nation 


n 
My; = ~ p mM, = mean number of children 
k=1 


per 1,000 women in the United States. 
The total sum of squares of the deviations of the 
groups of 1,000 women from the United States mean is 


Table 4 shows the analysis of weighted 
variance by regions and planes of living. 
The plane of living ratio of variances is 
now only slightly higher than that for 
regions and both are between the .o1 and 
the .oor levels of significance. Both 
ratios are smaller than those in the corre- 
sponding unweighted analyses showing 
that regional and plane of living differen- 





n n 
(a) DY Ki — My? = 9) XP — aMis 
i=] i=l 
This total sum of squares may be divided into three 
parts: 
(b) The sum of squares due to variation within 
counties 


N Cj n N 
> Dd & — Mt = DS xX? - YS gM} 
j=l i=l i=l j=1 


(c) The sum of squares due to variation of counties 
within regions 


oom x 2 u 2 
>. + cj(M; — M,)>? = > ¢;Mj — z.. rT My 
k=1 j=1 j=1 k=1 


(d) The sum of squares due to variation between 
regions 


” 1 
> tx(My — Mys)? = y th. Mk _ nMes 


k=1 k=1 


It is evident that (a) is algebraically equal to the 
sum of (b), (c), and (d). Now we can not compute 
(a) or (b) because the data on the groups of 1,000 
women are supplied lumped together in varying 
sized county groupings of women. However, (c) and 
(d) and their sum 


N 
2 
(e) > cj Mj — oMgys 
j=1 


can be considered separately as the part of the total 
sum of squares due to the variation of counties, both 
within and between regions. These can be com- 
puted and the weighted sum of squares desired is 
obtained. To reduce these to sums equivalent to the 


unweighted sums they must be multiplied by ee 
n 


where n is the sum of the weights, the total number of 
thousands of women, and N is the number of counties 
for which the weighted sum is desired. 
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tials are slightly exaggerated by treating 
all metropolitan counties as if they were 
of equal importance. 

These analyses demonstrate the exist- 
ence of regional and plane of living 
differentials but throw no light on the 
relationship between them. Analysis of 
covariance provides the method for testing 
the significance of each type while the 
other is held constant. In the series of 
rural counties the regression of fertility 
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ance derived from this sum is just above 
the .o5 level of significance—that is, 
regional differentials are significant even 
when the level of living is held constant. 

On the other hand, the average within 
region regression of fertility on levels of 
living, secured by pooling the sum of 
squares and products of the deviations of 
counties from their respective regional 
means, is described by the equation Y = 
824.5 — 2.860X. Calculation of the sum 


TABLE 4 


ANALYsis oF VARIANCE OF 93 UrspAN CountT1z8 1N Fertizity BY ReGIoNs AND PLANgs oF Livinc— WE8IGHTED 
By NuMBER oF THOUSANDS OF WoMEN 20-44 IN Eacu County 
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Sovnce oF VARIATION er | see, | ae) see 
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TABLE 5 


Anatysis or CovaRIANCE IN Fertiuity (Y) anp Lever or Livinc (X) or 93 Rurat Countizs anp Tgsr oF 


SioniFIcANCE oF ApjustED ReGionaL Means 





ERRORS OF ESTIMATE FROM REGRESSION OF Y ON X 





SOURCE OF VARIATION 

















Degrees of Sums of Mean Square Ratio of 
Freedom Squares Variance Variances 
PN a5 a. OR SEES IG VO OU SIE gI goo, 630 
ere rent Pe ee 86 787,745 9, 160 
For Testing Significance of Adjusted Regional 2.46 
PR arian P 4 dines ob ooh 4 aes ee 5 112, 885 22,577 





CY) on levels of living CX) accounts for a 
portion of the variation in fertility and 
reduces the total sum of squares of the 
county deviations from 1,590,363 to goo- 
630. Of this sum of squares of errors of 
estimate, 787,745 is due to variation with- 
in regions unexplained by the average 
within region regression on level of living. 
This leaves 112,885 as the sum of squares 
due to variation between regional means 
adjusted for differences in levels of living. 
Table 5 shows that the mean square vari- 


of squares of errors of estimate from the 
individual regressions in each region 
yields the amount, 778,924, not signifi- 
cantly different from 787,745, the sum of 
squares from the average within region 
regression, which shows that the individ- 
ual regressions within regions may be 
validly combined into an average as we 
have done. This regression is highly sig- 
nificant with an associated coefficient of 
correlation of —.572 which has a ninety- 
five per cent confidence interval, —.411 
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to —.677. Therefore, there is a signifi- 
cant association of fertility with level of 
living within regions. Each of the sets 
of factors, regional and socio-economic, 
cause significant variation alone when the 
other is held constant. This does not 
mean they are independent, only that 
neither can be wholly explained in terms 
of the other. 

Further examination into the several 
regressions supplies information on the 
relation and interaction of the two sets 
of factors. Table 6 gives the observed 
United States and regional means in fer- 
tility and level of living, and the regional 
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constant for all regions leads to an ex- 
tremely artificial situation, for it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a Southeast as wealthy 
as the Northeast which would retain the 
characteristics by which we now identify 
this region. Secondly, an examination of 
either the scatter plot or the correlation 
coefficients of the individual regions 
shows that the coefficient of correlation 
in the Southeast between fertility and 
level of living, —.244, is so low that it 
is not significantly different from zero 
and that it is significantly different from 
the pooled coefficient from the rest of the 
regions excluding the Southeast, —.738. 


TABLE 6 


Oxssgervep anv Apjusrep Mgans, ReGression AND CorrgELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE S1x REGIONS AND 
THE Unitep Srarzs 








OBSERVED OBSERVED ADJUSTED 

AREA MEAN LEVEL | MEAN FER- MEAN REGRESSION CORRELATION 

or tivinc X| tury Y | Y—2.86x | OP *PICTENT | CORFFICIENT 
ee a Cae me 47-3 689.1 —2.228 — .659 
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means in fertility adjusted by the within 
region regression coefficier:t to the United 
States mean level of living. 

There are marked changes in rank from 
the observed to the adjusted regional fer- 
tility means, the most conspicuous being 
the drop from second to sixth place by the 
Southeast. At first glance it appears that 
the proven significant regional fertility 
differentials are really opposite in nature 
from the more powerful socio-economic 
and are actually obscured by them. There 
are, however, several modifying and ex- 
plaining circumstances for this apparent 
contradiction. First, the statistical proc- 
ess of holding the mean level of living 


Clearly the linear regression of fertility 
on levels of living breaks down at the 
extreme lower range of level of living and 
it is, therefore, hardly valid to adjust the 
Southeast’s mean by the regression equa- 
tion applying to the others. If the South- 
east is removed from the array of means, 
there are only minor changes in rank due 
to adjusting. 

The regression coefficient of fertility on 
planes of living of the regional means is 
—1.907, less than that for any of the indi- 
vidual regions, and the correlation coeffi- 
cient,—.893, higher than any. The reg- 
ional means show the same sort of trend as 
the counties within regions, but less steep, 
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while the closeness of association is much 
greater. Thus does the method of anal- 
ysis of covariance permit a detailed ex- 
amination into the nature of the compo- 
nents of the total variation and covaria- 
tion beyond the cursory tests of signifi- 
cance. 

Finally, when regional differentials 
have been definitely established in demo- 
graphic traits, it is possible to use analysis 
of variance in evaluating various regional 
classifications. In delineating regions the 
aim is to mark off groups with the greatest 
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be compared since the degrees of freedom 
are considered in the test. 

While a final evaluation of regional 
classifications should be based upon analy- 
ses of variance of many indices, we offer 
one illustration of a comparison of the 
six-fold regional classification of Howard 
W. Odum with the nine-fold classification 
of the United States Census. The demo- 
graphic index used is the number of chil- 
dren under five per 1,000 women aged 20 
to 44 in the native white population of 
the United States. In the unweighted 




















TABLE 7 
ANALysi8 oF VARIANCE IN Fertizity oF 48 Statzs Groupgsp sy Opum’s Recions anp BY Census Divisions 
SOURCE OF VARIATION PyREEDOM | SQUARES | VARIANCE | VARIANCES 
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possible internal homogeneity. Since for 
enumerative and political reasons state 
lines must be followed, the problem for 
the United States is one of finding con- 
veniently sized groupings of contiguous 
states which have the. maximum propor- 
tion of the total variation between re- 
gional means and the minimum within 
regions. The loose method of inspec- 
tion to secure a clustering of indices may 
be supplemented by the more rigid test of 
analysis of variance. Regional classifica- 
tions with different numbers of regions can 


and weighted analyses both classifications 
are highly satisfactory since they group 
the states in such a way that the varia- 
tion between means of regions is signifi- 
cantly greater than the variation of states 
within regions—beyond the .oo1 level of 
significance. The limitations of the tables 
in describing the tail of the z distribution 
make it impossible to state in terms of 
probability how much better one classifi- 
cation is than the other for this index. 
The regional classification has almost 
twice as high a ratio of inter- to intra- 
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class variance as the divisional classifi- 
cation which means that its grouping of 
states is ‘‘better’’ in terms of the criterion 
proposed, although we cannot say how 
much ‘‘better.”’ 

The uses of analysis of variance and 
covariance presented here may be applied 
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to other sorts of population data in the 
examination of regional or other differ- 
entials. Since one set of factors examined 
may be a non-quantitative classification, 
the range of applicability of these methods 
extends beyond that of ordinary total or 
partial correlation. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY GIRLS IN 
COLLECTIVE LIVING 


SAMUEL HAIG JAMESON 


University of Oregon 


O SOME girls the shift from high 

school to college atmosphere is 

disastrous, to others it is the acme 
of contentment. Whether the prospective 
university students idealize their new 
academic venture or overestimate the 
range of the impending dangers, they 
exhibit disillusionments, dissatisfactions, 
frustrations, and maladjustments. Our 
American individualistic pattern of home 
life is antithetical to the collectivistic and 
semi-collective relationships on the uni- 
versity campuses. Often the gap between 
the two is too wide for the average college 
girl to bridge. Sometimes the inability 
to make the necessary adjustments con- 
tributes to academic mortality. 

In order to ascertain the degree and 
extent of difficulties encountered and 
frustrations exhibited in certain phases of 
adjustment, 571 girls were interviewed. 
Of these 341 and 117 were freshmen in 
1931 and 1933 respectively; the remaining 
113 were juniors in the university—the 
survivors of the 341 girls in 1931 who were 
interviewed previously. Out of 56 mal- 
adjustment areas a few are offered in this 
article which group themselves under the 
general category of collective living. These 
refer to (1) living group affiliations, (2) 


strictness of living rules, (3) social snob- 
bishness, (4) artificiality in social relation- 
ships, (5) class discussions, and (6) 
collective living. Brief but direct ex- 
cerpts from the interviews are included 
in order to add flesh and blood to the cold 
quantitative data. These excerpts are 
not necessarily interesting, but they are 
suggestive of many facets of the adjust- 
ment problems and indicative of intense 
emotional tonality. 


LIVING GROUP AFFILIATION 


All incoming freshman girls live either 
in the dormitories or in the sorority 
houses. In either case they are exposed to 
collective or semi-collective living experi- 
ences. Hence the question, ‘“‘Are you 
unhappy in your dormitory or sorority affilia- 
tion’ reveals a 9.1 percent for 1931 fresh- 
men, and 12.8 and 19.5 percent frequency 
among the 1933 freshmen and juniors 
respectively. Discontentment with one’s 
affiliations in a university atmosphere is 
to be expected. Freshmen, above all, 
are subject after their arrival to the herd- 
ing process. Some degree of selection is 
carried on through the rushing activities, 
wherein the newcomers and the estab- 
lished sororities overcome the mass herd- 
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ing technique by bidding for those who 
show a feeling for what the late Professor 
Giddings called a ‘consciousness of kind.’ 
But the denizens of the dormitory are 
more subject to lot and lucky strike 
methods. Every new acquaintance has 
potential likes and dislikes. Therefore, 
it should not be surprising to hear a large 
number of these girls complaining of their 
unhappy affiliations with their sisterhood. 
Without distinguishing between sorority 
and dormitory girls, a set of most revealing 
types of material is offered below. 


Sorority is different from what I expected. I 
thought it would be merely a place to live, not like 
a lodge. Girls live together, but it is like a lodge. 
It was quite a shock to me. When I went in at first 
the girls took such a big interest in me... then 
things took on an aspect of reality... .} 

I am limited to my fraternity in everything. 
Everything I do is in the name of my fraternity. I 
am not known as an individual, but as a member of 
my fraternity. I am dictated to ir the name of the 
fraternity. This has caused a great disappointment 
in the university.” 

I feel myself more a tool of the house than a mem- 
ber of the house.§ 

I don’t have so many friends in the Hall though 
my roommates are fine. I don’t like all of the girls 
in the Hall.‘ 

I was not very happy inthe Dorm. My first room- 
mates didn’t seem to want me. They ignored me— 
thinking, no doubt, that I would move. I didn’t— 
but stuck right there all year. They ignored me and 
left me out of things, and it was not until the very 
end of the year that I was happy at all. It was a 
miserable year!5 

I was holding out for a certain sorority but I was 
never asked to join. So I was quite unhappy in my 
first year. My second year I pledged, but after 
joining I was so dissatisfied that I picked quarrels 
with the girls constantly.® 

I don’t get along very well at the house. I really 
am unhappy in my affiliations.” 





1 Case F Conf. 69-W. 
2 Case F Conf. 7-W. 
3 Case F Conf. 18-W. 
* Case F Conf. 70-W. 
5 Case 88-J. 

® Case 19-J. 

7 Case F 33, 52. 
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I don’t like the dormitory idea of throwing girls 
together in the same room. I'd rather pick my own 
roommates. ® 

I am sorry I pledged. I have been disillusioned 
this entire year because I let the girls feed me a lot 
of ballyhoo. . . . Really, I think one’s living condi- 
tions matter a very great deal in making for one’s 
happiness. I just don’t fit. . . . I have a feeling that 
the girls don’t like me.° 


These expressions are so self-revelatory 
that further comment is unnecessary 
except that the frequency of the problem 
being fairly high should invite immediate 
attention from the personnel departments. 


STRICTNESS OF LIVING RULES 


Although the 1931 freshmen show that 
only 10.6 percent of the total number is 
bothered with the strictness of living 
rules, the frequency among the 1933 fresh- 
men rises to 36.8 percent. What hap- 
pened between these two years in the life 
of the adolescent girls coming to the 
university campus to present such an 
increase in incidence concerning this 
issue is difficult to surmise. Sociologically 
considered, this problem is concerned 
with the ability to be controlled by 
associates. It is apparent that approx- 
imately 37 percent of the incoming girls 
found it difficult to adjust themselves to 
the existing rules which group behavior 
imposed on them in 1933. Neither is 
this condition abated among the members 
of the junior class, as the rate of incidence 
is 29.2 percent. , 

Some specific statements of the girls 
with regard to this problem may open 
several facets of inquiry for the reader and 
the researcher alike. We note such ex- 
pressions as this, ‘‘One thing I dislike 
about the campus is rules!’"'° The same 


8 Case F 33, 116. 
® Case F 33, 126. 
10 Case F 33, 8. 
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girl when pressed for specific data deplores 
the following situations: 


My parents told me I'd be coming to a campus 
wherz my own judgment counted for something. 
They made me promise to use good judgment. I 
did. . . . Since I have been here I've found that rules 
are so thick that one can't breathe! Why I have to 
get permission from my parents to the Dean before 
I can even visit my parents! Isn't that absurd for 
college girls? . .. Why, I find I have less chances to 
use my Own judgment than I did before I came to the 
campus .... Rules make me want to rebel all the 
time! .. . I'm sick of them. 


Another girl speaks in the same vein and 
ends with a confession: 


I can't get used to rules that you have here. I 
haven't been accustomed to accounting for every 
little thing I do. ... I've constantly broken rules 
this year." 


A third considers some of the rules in- 
sults to her intelligence, and another joins 
the chorus, ‘‘Rules have bothered me most 
this year. I know how to care for my- 
self. Idon't see why the campus has put 
so many silly rules on us.’"* A fifth adds 
with finality in her tone of voice, ‘‘I think 
we have a lot of tom-fool rules. I don’t 
believe in them.’’* 

Some of the girls are not necessarily as 
rebellious against the rules imposed upon 
them by the administrative officers as 
they are against ‘house rules’ and upper- 
classmen rules which cramp their self- 
expression. One says: 


I dislike so many rules. . . . I don’t like the idea 
of upperclassmen bossing us around as they do. I 
am big enough to care for myself without any silly 
old rules... . That's all that has bothered me this 


year." 


And then rules relating to ‘dating’ seem 
to create rebelliousness. Blasé rule-break- 





1 Case F 33, 9. 

12 Case F 33, 16. 
13 Case F 33, 18. 
Case F 33, 34- 
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ers designate these dates as ‘sneaks.’ 
Here is one of the confessions. 


I have a hard time with rules, too. I've had sev- 
eral ‘sneak’ dates and have been caught. It hasn't 
been altogether comfortable, but I managed to sur- 
vive....I do dislike having the girls boss me! 
I think that by now I should be able to care for 
myself.15 


Rebellious attitudes against rules are 
not limited to freshmen. One junior 
says, ‘I had quite an adjustment to make, 
living in a group of girls. They and their 
rules irk me.”’ 

From the above quotations it becomes 
apparent that the girls, irrespective of 
their academic classification, dislike con- 
formity to rules and regulations imposed 
by the administrative set-up and by their 
own living group organization. This 
may be one of the symptoms of rebellious 
youth in the extramural world. Obvi- 
ously there seems to be hope that some day 
these rebellious adolescents shall become 
mothers of rebels against the behavior 
patterns which they do not like or fail 
to understand. 


SOCIAL SNOBBISHNESS 


Political democracy is the essential 
profession of the organizers of the United 
States government. Social democracy has 
been the cry of the economically lower 
classes in this country during the past 
half century. As Americans, we pride 
ourselves on the absence of the caste 
system in our social organization. Al- 
though the existence of certain privileged 
classes cannot be denied, in the sight of the 
laws of the land all men are equal. So 
strong is this conviction that students 
attend the state-supported institutions of 
learning irrespective of economic and so- 
cial distinctions. 

A state university is a tax-supported 


16 Case F 33, 77. 
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educational enterprise. If there are any 
distinctions among the students they 
should emerge from intellectual achieve- 
ments within the academic circle. How- 
ever, economic, social, and cultural differ- 
entiations emerge from the university 
milieu irrespective of scholastic criteria 
and achievements. Those students who 
come to the state university with the 
expectation of finding social equality 
seem to suffer extensively in discovering 
an air of class distinction and a social 
hierarchy. So strong is the disillusion- 
ment of certain students that the question, 
“Are you bothered with a lack of democracy 
here? Does the campus seem too snobbish to 
suit you?” elicits 13.7, 23.1, and 49.6 per- 
cent frequency among the 1931 freshmen, 
1933 freshmen and 1933 juniors, respec- 
tively. Presumably, the longer the period 
of experience under the range of group 
contacts with students, the greater is the 
awareness of the absence of social democ- 
racy on the university campus. 

Space does not permit the inclusion of a 
long set of results from the interviews 
with the girls, but below is presented a 
few typical statements with regard to the 
nature of this problem. 


.. But L 
that stigma.'® 

Social strata on this campus is bad.?” 

No one has a chance to be well-known or popular 
except people in the sororities. . . . Aside from this 
I enjoy school.'§ 

Our campus is snobby and undemocratic. It wor- 
ries me.?® 

Sorority and fraternity people ignore others. It 
hurts to be left out—especially by one’s old friends.*° 

I think our campus is very snobbish. My friends 
are limited to my house and I don’t like that. That's 
all I think of." 





girls are looked down on. I feel 





16 Case F Conf. 6-S. 

17 Case F Conf. 14-S. 
18 Case F Conf. 95-S. 
19 Case F Conf. 33-W. 
20 Case F Conf. 113-W. 
21 Case F 33, 47. 
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I came down thinking sororities were the thing 
but now I think they are a menace to the campus. 
If a girl doesn’t kneel to everything a sorority wants 
she is ostracized. I have experienced that... .™ 


Such recitals are endless on the part of the 
incoming freshmen, but the juniors after 
two or three years of social contacts on the 
campus are even stronger in the denuncia- 
tion of the existing social discriminations 
in the university. 


Sororities don’t mean a thing to me... . They 
create a bunch of snobs, and I would rather keep my 
individuality.*% 

I challenge fraternities very much. However, 
I think they have their place. I certainly am not 
adjusted yet.?4 

I have always resented inter-sorority rivalry. I 
think it is bad. I still hate it.?® 

I think sorority-dormitory relations are disgrace- 
ful to an educational institution. We have invited 
sorority girls to come over here and they snub us on 
our own floor. They don’t talk civil to us.?® 


Some of the bitterness displayed by these 
girls is to be attributed to non-fraternity 
affiliations, but most of the data offered 
above comes from the sorority members 
themselves. Furthermore, the charges of 
snobbery and undemocratic attitudes on 
the part of the girls are not confined to 
sorority and non-sorority units on the 
campus. As observed in the quotations, 
these charges also refer to inter- and intra- 
sorority relationships. Even the most 
naive student on the campus is conscious 
of a fraternal hierarchy and ranking by 
the sororities themselves. The situation 
is remediable, provided the authorities 
most concerned with campus activities 
realize the magnitude of the problem, and 
approach its solution with a constructive 
all-campus program of a larger loyalty. 


22 Case F 33, 69. 
28 Case 1-]. 

*4 Case 45-J. 

25 Case 46-J. 

26 Case 101-J. 
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ARTIFICIALITY IN SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


This item is of slight significance for 
the freshmen but a 15 percent incidence 
among the juniors may be symptomatic 
of a growing situation as students stay 
longer in the institution. The conven- 
tional behavior standards have been 
devised by society as means of social con- 
trol. A set of accepted moral and social 
codes therefore is imposed upon the 
younger generation by the adults. With 
the processes of increasing degrees of 
intellectual emancipation on the part of 
both sexes, certain formerly accepted 
conventional codes of behavior are 
frowned upon. Psychological interpreta- 
tions of human motivation have contrib- 
uted somewhat to the relaxation of the 
past censorship. Romantic self-gratifica- 
tion instead of disciplined self-expression 
is advocated. Nature-in-the-raw, dis- 
robed of social artificialities and sham, is 
welcomed by the impulsive adolescents. 

Presumably the incoming freshmen find 
everything satisfactory in this respect. 
Only 0.8 percent of the 1931 freshmen and 
4.2 percent of the 1933 freshmen think 
that the relationship between men and 
women on the campus is surrounded with 
an air of unnaturalness. In this respect 
some of the more vociferous ones state: 


Men here seem so artificial! I am used to having 
brothers, and these men are so different. I don't 
know how to act around them. I can’t be myself in 
their presence!?" 

Men are so artificial. 
There must be some who aren't like that. 
like to meet them if there are any.** 

Men are superficial in their relation with us. I 
think we have a different sort on the campus than 
we used to have.*® 


Their talk is all alike. 
I would 





27 Case F Conf. 11. 
*8 Case F Conf. 63. 
2° Case 86-J. 
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CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


The question, “‘Are class discussions a 
a particular problem to you? Do they really 
bother you?’’ elicits 12 percent frequency 
among the 1933 freshmen, 14.2 percent 
for the juniors and none for the 1931 
freshmen in the winter and spring terms, 
but for the fall term, 45 percent. Appar- 
ently most of the freshmen pass through a 
period of crisis in the fall term when 
everything is new. Open discussions on 
taboo literary works, the theory of evolu- 
tion, the mysteries of heredity and varia- 
tion,and contemporaneous social problems 
offer novel intellectual foods for thought, 
which because of previous biases and 
rationalizations open the floodgates of 
emotional reaction patterns. That free 
discussions on the part of the instructor 
and the sophisticated members of a class 
are really emotionally disturbing features 
on the campus is well substantiated by 
the students. Below are a few of the 
statements taken from the interviews at 
random: 


I am bothered when the ‘prof’ talks on sex mat- 
ters. I am so embarrassed.*° 

Large classes are all right, but I hate like hades 
to talk in them on certain matters. They deal too 
much with the personal things.*! 

Large classes and their discussions bother me.* 

I have had a hard time in my classes because there 
is so much discussion. ...I wasn’t used to boys 
either and to find them in my classes was hard at 
first. I didn’t want to recite. . . . I'm doing better 
now.*8 

My third major problem was having boys in the 
same class. I went to a private school where there 
were only girls. I hesitated reciting before boys and 
had a self-conscious feeling constantly. ...The 
frankness of professors before men floored me for a 
while. 

I had a very difficult time with large literature 
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classes. ... I could not bring myself to recite as I 
should.** 
I disliked reciting in classes and large classes both- 


ered me.*6 


These statements suggest a variety of 
problems, namely, (1) subject matter, (2) 
frankness on the instructor’s part, (3) 
size of the classes, and (4) coeducation. 
Some of these are remediable. For in- 
stance, one of the girls who was much 
bothered with the frank discussions on sex 
matters claims that ‘dating’ boys cured 
her. Others get used to the presence ot 
the male sex in the classroom within a 
short time. Still others learn to take the 
discussions impersonally, abstractly, ob- 
jectively; therefore they no longer suffer 
from self-consciousness. Hence most of 
these problems of temporary maladjust- 
ment solve themselves with the widening 
of the student’s range of mental and 
social horizon. However, the size of 
classes presents an almost insurmountable 
barrier. This, too, could be handled by 
dividing the classes into smaller groups. 
Mass education is still the rule. There 
is also the angle of per unit cost of in- 
struction to consider, and the administra- 
tors have not become enlightened enough 
pedagogically to introduce the necessary 
adjustments in the size of the classes. It 
is not a matter of concern only to the 
students who find difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to large sized classes; but it is a 
real problem to be faced by the administra- 
tion, parents, and particularly by the 
taxpayers. This problem invites more 
than passing notice on the part of the 
above groups. 


COLLECTIVE LIVING 


In general, girls enjoy the company of 
their own sex. They like to be in the 
company of other girls but find it difficult 


35 Case 39-J. 
36 Case 41-J. 
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‘ to live with them as a group. The desire 


for periodic contacts and the ability to 
live collectively and continuously are two 
different problems. Among the 1933 
freshmen 46.2 percent of the girls complain 
of this maladjustment. Neither is the 
intensity of this problem abated with 
longer stay in the university. Of the 
juniors, 41.6 percent testify to this effect. 
Some quotations from the freshmen of 
both groups will reveal the validity of 
their thesis. 


I am sorry I pledged. I've been disillusioned this 
entire year because I let the girls feed me a lot of 
ballyhoo ...so that I pledged. Really, I think 
one’s living conditions matter a very great deal in 
making for one’s happiness. I just don’t fit.*7 

I have a hard time adjusting to other girls and they 
have a hard time adjusting tome. I don’t know why 
they don’t like me. .. . I detest rules and we have 
plenty of them around here. It makes me stubborn 
to be told by other girls what I can and cannot do. 
I am not happy and nobody else is.** 

I've had a mighty big adjustment to make to liv- 
ing with girls. I haven't exactly learned yet. I 
become irritated at them and they as much so at me.*® 

I had a big adjustment to make in living with 
girls. .. . I had been used to being independent and 
one can’t be in a house. . . .*° 

Sometimes I want to get away from everyone for a 
week or so. It is so hard to live with these girls all 
the time.“ 

Here I must do as the crowd does. I must become 
“social minded’! . . . I find myself getting irritable 
towards girls in the house... but I think this is 
due to tiredness or physical unfitness. 

Living with so many girls still bothers me. There 
are too many, and it gets on my nerves. 

I hate to think of becoming like some upperclass- 
men I know. I wonder if the college will do the 
same tome. At first I had ambitions and dreams but 
I began to lose them under the influence of my sorority 
sisters. I feel like a tool of the house rather than a 
member. I am disillusioned in the life of my own 





37 Case F 33, 126. 

38 Case F 33, 97. 

39 Case F 33, 78. 
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group. Drinking and smoking shock me, and most 
upperclassmen do it, and it is hard to stand.“ 

I don't like the dormitory idea of throwing girls 
together in the same rooms. At least I should be 
allowed to pick my own roommates.‘* 


Such recitals by the girls regarding 
their group life with the members of their 
own sex are endless. No quotations are 
presented from the juniors. What some 
of the freshmen have said is typical and 
rather significant. How cautious should 
the house-mothers, elder sorority sisters, 


“4 Case F Conf. 18-W. 
5 Case F 33, 116. 
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the Dean of Women’s office, the adminis- 
tration at large and the personnel office 
in particular be lest those girls coming 
from small families and towns find it 
impossible to make the necessary adjust- 
ments and thus perpetuate distorted pic- 
tures of collective enterprise. 

Such students neither do justice to them- 
selves in the academic world nor can they 
be expected to play their social réle in 
the world at large unless the configuration 
of the university pattern is altered both 
administratively and socially. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


For the first time in three years the National Conference of Social Work will meet in the east when 
it holds its sixty-sixth annual meeting at Buffalo, New York, June 18-24, 1939, with headquarters 
at the Statler Hotel. In the Conference Bulletin for April, 1939, Paul L. Benjamin writes: ** Because 
the Conference is being held in the east this year near the hub of a circle of great cities and near to 
the seat of the national government, there will be an unusual number of leaders from governmental 
and national agencies. Delegates thus will be brought face to face with these leaders and possibly 
into personal touch with many of them. Because of the importance that these leaders have assumed 
in the present-day government and because of the significance that their work will assume in the 
coming years, this year’s conference, therefore, holds out an all too infrequent opportunity to hear 
the living words of the men and women who are helping to shape the destiny of the world’s greatest 


democracy.” 


Meeting with the Conference will be more than sixty associate and special groups, who, in addi- 
tion to their separate meetings scheduled, will from time to time meet jointly with the Conference. 
The Conference will get under way on Sunday night, June 18, when Paul Kellogg will make his 
presidential address, and Bishop John A. Duffy will speak on ‘“The Moral Element in Our Social 
Discontents.'" The subject for the general meeting on Monday night—‘‘The Call of Our Great 
Traditions—Three Approaches’’—will be discussed by Judge Florence E. Allen, Solomon Lowen- 
stein of the Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies, and George N. Shuster, 
associate editor of The Commonweal. Tuesday night's general session, with Josephine Roche as 
chairman, will devote its time to a discussion of ‘‘Health Ahead—A National Program’’ with Dr. 


Thomas Parran and Helen Hall as the speakers. 


‘“Frontiers—Old and New”’ is the topic assigned 


for Friday night's meeting when Josephine Wilkins, president of the Georgia League of Women 


Voters, will speak on ‘‘Fact Finding in Georgia—An Experiment in Democracy." 


Saturday's 


luncheon conference will discuss ‘Current Bearings of the World Crisis."" The Annual Follies will 
be presented by the Social Work Publicity Council on Wednesday night and Thursday night will 
feature the Conference reception to the President. The annual business session will convene on 


Thursday afternoon at four o'clock. 


Five sections will share the daytime meetings—social case work, social group work, community 
‘organization, social action, public welfare administration, together with special sessions by the 
following committees on: the care of the aged, care of the mentally ill, education for social work, 
medical care, prevention and social treatment of blindness, problems in interstate migration, prob- 
lems related to unmarried parenthood, rural social work, social aspects of children's institutions, 
social aspects of housing, the social treatment of the adult offender, statistics and accounting in 


social work. 


Information concerning hotel accomodations can be had by writing William T. Buckley, Buffalo 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, Genesee Building, Buffalo, New York. Howard R. Knight, 82 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio, is secretary of the Conference. 
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LECT ESTAS COLE GTARS 


SOME SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL VIEWS OF 
ADOPTION 


EVELYN C. BROOKS anv LEE M. BROOKS* 


University of North Carolina 


IFFERENT disciplines are con- parenthood. Doctors, lawyers, judges, 
verging more and more upon the teachers, and social workers have had 
child, as the amount and variety their say also. 
of writing indicate. The public begins to Readers have been surprised at the 
see the dependent child as both resource amount of space adoption has been given 
and responsibility, rather than as an un- in the press when such a relatively small 
expected emergency. The adopted child number of children are adopted in pro- 
has appeared in print increasingly in the portion to the total child population, or 
last decade and a half. He has been the even in proportion to general child depend- 
subject of research and has been reported ency. The sociologist has no difficulty 
impressively in psychological and statis- in explaining this public interest, apart 
tical journals. He has been the subject from its sentimental appeal, for he sees 
of debate in legislative bodies and pro- every adopted child as affecting at least 
fessional conferences, out of which have two families, often two or more communi- 
come for his protection new and revised ties and not infrequently two or more 
statutes in forty or more states and a 
nation-wide specialization of social work 
technique. He has been the subject or 
the target of uncounted pages ranging 
in approach from the objective to the igh aa nog 
melodramatic, with authorship issuing *8°"°'°* and setting in motion the judi- 
from the scientist, from the journalist, cial machinery of one or more states. A 
and from the adopter taking his first single adoption may seem a personal and 
uncertain steps in both writing and inconsequential matter but the cultural 
*In the authors’ forthcoming book, Adventuring implications have a betey. £ of spreading like 
in Adoption, to be published early this summer by the concentric ripples. 
University of North Carolina Press, will be found Out of nearly 300 titles dealing with 
some 200 annotated titles of various works on adop- adoption since 1924, those that have 
tion; also a tabular analysis of the social-technical "ee ‘ ‘ 
potential interest for the sociologist and 


aspects of adoption laws presented comparatively ’ 
state by state. social worker may be classified roughly as 
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states; he sees every careful adoption, as 
distinguished from the irregular or ‘‘boot- 
leg’’ type, calling in the services of three 
or four professions, involving one or more 
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revealing research aims, legislative trends, 
and professional responsibility. 

The research literature subdivides 
mainly into psychological and sociolog- 
ical branches of emphasis, with consid- 
erable over-lapping; and into surveys 
concerned with the extent of adoption 
in a given area, or with specific legislative 
and administrative problems. 

Psychology for several years has seen 
the adoptive home as a _ ready-made 
laboratory for a favorite problem, heredity 
versus environment, though data have 
proved not wholly conclusive since homes, 
adoptive or otherwise, often fail to yield 
to laboratory controls. This type of 
inquiry is not interested in adoption per 
se, in fact some of it has not differentiated 
between adopted and other foster children. 
The titles below include only those which 
seem to deal with at least a fairly perma- 
nent foster relationship, and most of the 
subjects have been legally adopted. This 
appears to be a necessary distinction in 
view of the effect of permanence and full 
parental responsibility upon the child's 
security and upon the family relationships. 
The studies that have compared the 
adopted child's mental test scores and his 
educational or occupational attainment 
with measurements of (a) his natural 
parents, (b) his adoptive parents, (c) own 
children in the general population, or (d) 
own and institutional children, have 
yielded some nature-nurture data, and, 
more important to the sociologist, have 
provided something of a yardstick for the 
family as an instrument for culture trans- 
mission and for the development of 
personality. 

Sociological studies describe the adop- 
tive family as typically a one-child, city- 
dwelling group with parents several years 
older than comparable own parents, and 
as on a higher socio-economic level than 
unselected biological families. 


The adopted child is more often than 
not a girl placed under five years of age, 
of illegitimate birth, who attains higher 
educational status than the natural par- 
ents and who resembles somewhat the 
adoptive parents in mental and social 
traits. The adopted child tends to make 
satisfactory family and community ad- 
justments and to remain permanently loyal 
to adoptive relationships and obligations. 
When maladjustments do occur as a result 
of the adoption situation they most often 
grow out of delayed disclosure of the fact 
of adoption, or they may come from 
rejection by the adoptive parents, from 
divergence in standards between own 
and adoptive homes, and from feelings of 
disadvantage and inferiority. 

In the most successful adoptions the 
child is placed in infancy by a social or 
child welfare agency, has spent a period of 
trial residence in the adoptive home, is 
told of his adoption at an early age, is 
adopted by emotionally mature people of 
financial security but not of wealth. Mo- 
tives of the adopters seem to have a 
bearing not yet fully measured or ap- 
praised. 

Another inviting task for the sociologist 
is the devising of predictive measurements 
of the child to determine his adoptability, 
and formulating some method of evaluat- 
ing would-be adopters to determine their 
parental potentials, both of which should 
supplement mental tests and case studies. 
The adoptive family, even more than the 
biological family, needs certain qualities 
such as flexibility, insight, and emotional 
balance, and individuals lacking in such 
essentials should somehow be ruled out 
of the adoptive relationship. 

The record studies, made chiefly by 
child welfare agencies and the Children’s 
Bureau to determine the extent and dis- 
tribution of adoption, indicate a rate of 
from two to ten adoptions per 10,000 
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children, the higher rate in the more urban 
areas, with a total of 16,000 to 17,000 
adoptions yearly for the entire country. 
As sociology and psychology overlap 
in research affecting adoption, so are law 
and social work interwoven in profes- 
sional responsibility and legislation, as 
aids to the interrelationship of State and 
Courts. Child welfare workers, out of 
their experience in handling adoptions, 
have realized the need of greater legal 
protection for the adoptive family and in 
several states have been instrumental as 
pressure groups for statutory revision as 
well as in educating the public. Among 
the more important legislative needs 
still to be met are: clear pronouncements 
regarding inheritance of property in the 
adoptive family (due to the conflict of 
laws of descent with the more recent 
adoption laws); greater reciprocity and 
uniformity between the states regarding 
the status of the adopted child; clearer 
provision for consent from natural rela- 
tives; better provision in most states for 
keeping adequate adoption records and 
guarding them from a curious public. In 
addition to influencing statutory advance, 
social work is often a bridge between the 
legal and the judicial machinery. 
Although many of the titles to be found 
in legal journals are mainly technical and 
deal with a single case or one type of case, 
some are conspicuous for their social im- 
plications and are valuable to the sociolo- 
gist or social worker in revealing a 
socio-legal philosophy of adoption. The 
few included below were chosen for their 
social emphasis and because they are 
suggestive for further legislation or indic- 
ative of the importance of court decisions. 
A survey of legal articles, case com- 
ments, and leading cases dealing with 
adoption would be profitable. No social 
picture of adoption is complete that fails 
to take into account the legal scaffolding, 
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whether the approach is a casual glance or 
whether it is a serious study. 
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ITHIN a single generation 

there has grown up in America 

a new group of consumer fi- 
nancing enterprises which are of vital 
concern to the social worker. These enter- 
prises have arisen in response to a change 
in our national economy. For a century 
it was good economics to finance the pro- 
duceronly. Belatedly we have recognized 
the soundness of financing the consumer 
and that our whole economic organiza- 
tion depends on his having sufficient pur- 
chasing power. 

The financing concerns which have 
arisen to meet this need are lumped to- 
gether under the term Consumer Credit 
Agencies, not because of any similarity in 
size, method of financing, or procedure, 
but from the fact that they all offer loans 
for $300 or less which differentiates them 
from commercial and savings banks. The 
term, although a trifle vague, covers the 
activities of pawnbrokers, remedial loan 
societies, credit unions, industrial banks, 
personal finance companies, and personal 
loan departments of banks. That there is 
nothing indefinite about the place and 
importance of this new business in our 
economic life may be gathered from the 
fact that these consumer credit agencies in 
1937 did a volume of loaning well over 
one and a half billion dollars with the 
personal finance business well in the lead 
of other types. 

No one of these agencies alone, as now 
organized, aims to fulfill all consumer 
credit needs of the American people. 
Thus, it is essential that the social worker 
be familiar with the six different types of 
financing agencies in the field, the secur- 
ity required by each, arrangements with 
references to co-signatures, terms of re- 
payment, discounts, rates and penalties 
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for delinquency, if he would adequately 
advise his clientele. 

There are families in circumstances indi- 
cating that their needs can best be met 
by one type of institution; others by a 
different type. There are some whose 
only recourse will be to the pawnbroker 
and a few whose character resources and 
prospects render them entirely ineligible 
to any type of credit.' 

More than any other type of consumer 
credit, the personal finance ‘‘industry’’ 
as it is called, finds itself in close relation- 
ship with the social worker. The busi- 
ness and social agencies not infrequently 
deal with the same families. The social 
agency aims directly at personal readjust- 
ment and family rehabilitation. It is 
willing to use any resource in the com- 
munity to accomplish this generous 
purpose. The personal financing agency 
aims quite as directly at the repayment 
of its loan, together with the charges 
authorized by the state. Through long 
experience, however, the ‘‘industry’’ has 
discovered that in many instances radical 
changes take place in the borrower's 
occupation, health, family and other 
relationship, which jeopardizes his liqui- 
dation of the loan, and repayment is made 
possible only as the borrower is readjusted 


1A number of books and pamphlets are available 
at trifling expense setting forth simply the nature 
and requirements of each type of agency. Among 
them, four of the shorter and more valuable for the 
social worker are: Borrowing Money, National Better 
Business Bureau, New York, 1937; M. M. Grobben, 
What is Consumer Credit, Consumer Credit Institute of 
America, 1937; John H. Cover, Financing the Consumer, 
University of Chicago Press, 1937; Credit for Consumers, 
Public Affairs Committee, Washington, 1937; Con- 
sumer Credit and Its Uses, Consumer Credit Institute 
of America, Inc., 1938; Charles O. Hardy, editor; 
Consumer Credit Bibliography, Consumer Credit Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., 1938, Ernestine Wilder, editor. 
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and his family enjoys social and financial 
solvency. Thus the financial institution 
has been forced by the most urgent of 
motives into either doing the welfare 
work itself or codperating with a social 
agency called in on the case. 

It is abundantly clear to the social 
worker that the industry is not primarily 
interested in relief but in an advisory and 
contacting service, which will restore the 
family independence, self-respect and sol- 
vency. It should be just as clear to the 
loaning agency that the case worker’s job 
is primarily that of service and that relief 
is incidental to that purpose. 

Both the business and the welfare agen- 
cies deal with a group of people on the 
same economic level—mainly urban fami- 
lies in temporary financial distress by 
reason of ill health, unemployment, pres- 
sure of debt, or inadequate management— 
families whose meagre resources make 
them ineligible to bank credit. This 
group is estimated in excess of three- 
quarters of the entire American popula- 
tion, so that it contains many economic 
levels. Those near the upper margin can 
negotiate loans and repay them with ease. 
They are seldom a social problem. Those 
near the lower margin are not good loan 
risks at any time. Between these ex- 
tremes, however, there is a high mobility 
so that the better type of risk today may 
become the social worker's client tomor- 
row, or the client of the social agency 
today, due to a change in his situation and 
prospects, may be eligible for a reestablish- 
ment loan tomorrow. It is in this wide 
zone that the codperation of business and 
welfare agencies becomes strategic. 

Some far-seeing social agencies, in the 
interests of their clients as well as of 
society, have systematically advised the 
negotiation of consumer loans. With fine 
discrimination they have recommended 
dependable, state regulated companies 
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and followed their families through in 
close codperation with loan managers 
until the self-respect and independence of 
the families have been restored and the 
cases could be closed. 

Unfortunately, there are still some social 
case workers who are thoroughly familiar 
with and use all public and private social 
agencies in their communities but seem 
much less familiar with the personal 
financing facilities which might be used 
for the fruition of their worthy purposes. 
A few of the less trained workers seem to 
classify all small loan operations as purely 
cold-blooded business transactions. They 
are puzzled by the rates. The attitude, 
if vocalized, would run thus: ‘‘34 percent a 
month on a loan of $100! That is 42 per- 
cent a year. Shocking! Money is worth 
6 percent. Why does the State allow 
such a penalization of the unfortunate?”’ 

Let us look at this apparently high in- 
terest charge in fairness to all concerned. 
No state with small loan legislation 
permits a charge of $42 a year on a $100 
loan, repaid on scheduled balances. Only 
in states without regulatory laws are 
these or greater charges possible. And, 
it is to be remembered that in states where 
laws exist the loaning agencies operate 
under the most stringent regulations. 
The charge, allowed by law, is a monthly 
charge, and must be calculated each month 
on the remaining unpaid balance. That 
means that the total dollar cost to a 
borrower who keeps his agreement re- 
garding repayments—and most borrowers 
do—is approximately one-half of what, 
at first thought, it appears to be. 

The principle of handling money is the 
same as that of handling merchandise. 
Large, wholesale, lots go at a much lower 
unit cost than small, retail ones. Every 
school boy understands why this is so 
with merchandise. Certainly every social 
worker should be able to see the analogy 
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when carried over into the small loan field. 
Operating costs quickly eat up profits on 
small deals in any field. In the small loan 
business the needs of borrowers demand 
that, aside from the factor of proportion, 
there are many actual expenses imposed 
on the lender that are never known to one 
who restricts his dealings to commerce 
and industry. The mere fact that the 
small loan may be repaid in monthly 
installments increases actual collection 
and clerica! costs twelvefold over similar 
costs where large commercial loans are 
concerned. 

But, the social worker may say, why is 
it then that industrial banks make small 
loans at 6 percent and one may buy goods 
on an installment plan with a 6 percent 
service charge? Do not these people have 
the same costs as personal finance com- 
panies? 

The only answer one can make to these 
questions is to urge him who asks them to 
figure it out for himself. He will soon 
find that 6 percent is not always what it 
seems to be. Six percent charged on the 
original debt, provided that debt is repaid 
in monthly installments, is not 6 percent, 
but approximately 12 percent. That is 
just a matter of arithmetic. If, then, to 
this charge is added a ‘‘fee’’ for investiga- 
tion of credit, or for any other reason, the 
actual charge is further increased. Six 
percent and a two dollar fee on a credit 
extension of $100 becomes a total interest 
charge of 16 percent. 

In general, experience has shown that 
each type of consumer credit agency 
charges what it must to cover its operating 
costs or risks bankruptcy. Those which 
demand a type of security that reduces 
collection costs—such as industrial bank- 
ers who ask two co-makers on their loans 
—give their customers the advantage of 
these savings. The potential borrower 
has only to choose between what is offered 
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by each type of lender and what he thinks 
the elimination of certain services, or the 
exaction of added security is worth to 
him. 

In the field of installment sales of goods, 
it is generally agreed that a simple 6 per- 
cent added to the original cost of the arti- 
cle purchased is scarcely enough to cover 
the added cost to the merchant of selling 
on installments. Merchants have, there- 
fore, found ways of getting around this 
difficulty on goods which have no fixed 
standards either as to price or as to quality. 
Customers are not often aware of these 
detours, made in the interest of solvency. 

Furthermore, merchants have the added 
advantage of no restricting laws, except 
in a few instances, to deter them from 
charging what they must to make ends 
meet. Installment charges in the United 
States are not legally construed as small 
loans and thus are not subject to any small 
loan statute nor to any usury statute.” 

The case is not dissimilar with the re- 
tailer carrying book credit. Obviously, 
it is necessary for him to take care of in- 
terest charges for from 15 to 45 days in 
his mark-up on every article sold. This 
must be sufficient to cover the carrying of 
accounts and possible losses, so that both 
cash buyer and book credit customer must 
pay a financing charge equal to thirty 
days’ interest. In a sense, it is a continu- 
ous short-term installment plan for every 
customer. There is no other way for the 
retailer offering book credit to remain in 
business. The fact that the charges are 
hidden and the transaction supported by 
tradition, should not mislead the intelli- 
gent social worker even though it may the 
purchaser. If it were legally required 
that the cost price of every article sold at 
retail had to be clearly stated and the 


2 Jackson R. Collins, Program and Papers, Confer- 
ence on Personal Finance Law, American Bankers 
Association, Sept. 28, 1937. 
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mark-up factored into such carrying 
charges as interest, overhead, losses and 
profit, as in the case of the loan dollar, the 
result would indeed be “‘shocking.’’ The 
retail buyer might find it to his advantage 
to borrow money monthly, pay cash and 
force a revolution in retailing procedure. 
In comparison with retail price in other 
fields, the carrying costs of small loans are 
defensibly justified. It is such considera- 
tions which underlie the Uniform Small 
Loans Law which has been a guide for the 
legislation of half the states in the Union 
since 1916. Anomalously enough, it 
seems to be the honesty in stating the rate 
which has confused the public and brought 
a spurious reproach upon the industry. 
Perhaps in a business system where taxes 
are indirect, profits hidden, and actual 
interest charges camouflaged, it would bea 
salutary departure for the small loan 
industry to restate its rate frankly in terms 
of interest service and carrying charges, 
in harmony with traditional practices in 
other fields of credit. 

A matter which is of even more concern 
than interest rates to the social worker and 
his clientele is the availability of un- 
profitable minor loans. Families in the 
lower economic brackets frequently re- 
quire a loan so small as to be a nuisance 
or a liability to a financing agency. Most 
of the loans for less than $50 are actually 
a social service carried without profit to 
the lending firm. Has the industry suffi- 
cient social conscience to carry these 
accommodations? 

As might be expected, there are some 
minor differences in the costs of carrying 
accounts as between states like Iowa and 
Indiana with stable agricultural popula- 
tions and those like Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New York with large sections 
of mobile industrial populations. An 
alignment of detailed expenses of all 
agencies in the American Association of 
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Personal Finance Companies shows the 
costs for carrying the average loan for a 
year as $23.17 or $1.93 a month.® 

In the states operating under the Uni- 
form Small Loans Law and allowing a 
maximum of 33 percent per month on 
unpaid balances, loans ranging from $100 
to $300 are profitable; those for $50 or 
less forming 20-25 percent of the total 
show marginal profit, in many cases 
actual loss.‘ Thus, companies reducing 
to the minimum the latter type of accom- 
modation, or refusing it altogether, are 
able to reduce rates or maintain rates and 
show larger profits. 

It is this marginal accommodation of 
less than $50, sorely needed by the em- 
barrassed family, which challenges the 
financing enterprise from the community 
service angle. The losses here may be 
carried by the upper bracket borrower, 
mitigated by thoroughness of organiza- 
tion and specialized experience, or charged 
against good-will and service. The costs 
of such loans cannot be charged against 
advertising as any considerable increase in 
the proportion of them would boost 
carrying charges and make it impossible 
under present state regulation for the 
financing company to continue in business. 

More than one-half of the states of the 
Union have statutes regulating the small 
loan business, but these states contain in 
excess of three-quarters of the entire 
population as they are predominantly 
urban. The need for cash credit is greatest 
in towns subject to industrial hazards 
where there is more emphasis on a ‘‘cash 
economy.”’ 

In Washington, the Carolinas, and sev- 
eral other states which have never had 
the benefits of remedial legislation, and in 


3 Ibid. 
4See State Banking Department Reports—Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Iowa, Indiana for 1936 and 


1937- 
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New Hampshire, Georgia, Tennessee and 
Missouri which, through adverse legisla- 
tion have reduced the lending rate below 
the margin at which legitimate business 
can be carried on, the respectable loaning 
agencies have withdrawn and left the 
people a prey to unscrupulous lenders who 
refuse to carry service or accommodation 
loans, operate outside the law, and so 
manipulate the contract and loan proce- 
dure as to make charges that frequently 
run higher than 100 percent. How exor- 
bitant these charges can be when respect- 
able money moves out may be seen in the 
analytic paper of Gisler and Birkhead 
presented to a session of the American 
Bar Association in May, 1938. The 
report presents an analysis of 150 loan 
cases in which ‘‘the interest rate ranged 
between 120 and 540 percent per year.’’ 
With these facts in mind, intelligent 
social workers have been the main bul- 
wark against recurrent political pressures, 
threatening small loan regulation already 
enacted. The agitations have sometimes 
been fostered. by socially-minded, well 
intentioned but uninformed people used 
by interests to give tacit legal sanction to 
aberrant agencies desiring easy and exor- 
bitant profits or to ‘‘shake down’’ the 
responsible firms for financial lubricant. 
When the Massachusetts Uniform Smali 
Loan Law, operating from 1916 and allow- 
ing a 3 percent a month rate on unpaid 
balances of loans up to $300, was assailed 
in 1935, the Committee on Banks and 
Banking was memoralized by more than 
50 executives of Legal Aid Societies and 
Welfare Agencies throughout the state, 
on the ground that ‘“There seems to be no 
good reason to change the provisions of 
our Massachusetts Small Loans Law.”’ 


5 George L. Gisler and Joe B. Birkhead, Salary 
Buying in Kansas City, Missouri. The Conference on 
Personal Finance Law of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, May, 1938. 
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These executives were dealing with the 
ultimate consumers of loans and realized 
that a reduction of rate would mean the 
driving of legitimate companies, with 
their service, out of the state as it had 
already done in the neighboring state of 
New Hampshire. 

The increasing recognition of the sig- 
nificance of personal financing business to 
social work is doubtless responsible for 
the growing mutual understanding and 
codperation between the urban social 
agencies and personal financing concerns. 
The codperation is sometimes initiated 
by the industry, sometimes by the social 
welfare organizations. It is not uncom- 
mon to find scheduled on the programs 
of meetings of state associations of social 
work addresses by public relations special- 
ists of the larger branches of the industry. 
This has been reciprocated by the industry. 
Meetings of state associations of financing 
companies, and often managerial meetings 
of a single company for a city or district, 
have called upon the social work special- 
ists to explain their methods and purposes 
and especially to indicate the points at 
which better codperation might be ef- 
fected. This direct contact is no idle 
gesture but a deliberate method of defining 
the field of mutual interest. 

Of educational institutions, until re- 
cently, only the schools of business 
administration recognized the value of 
coéperation with the industry. Now 
schools for the training of social workers 
and universities conducting social work 
institutes, are featuring lectures by repre- 
sentatives of the industry. One of the 
most recent of the latter was the Social 
Work Institute held in July, 1938, in 
Lansing, Michigan, at which an illumi- 
nating series of lectures by small loan 
representatives formed an integral part 
of the program. This is reflected in 
The Survey and other social work maga- 
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zines which carry articles on consumer 
credit methods and the relations of the 
new industry to social work. 

A long step toward integrating the 
social and business phases of family re- 
habilitation is being effected by the 
employment of trained social workers, 
by personal financing agencies. The Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and California 
state-wide trade associations now employ 
trained social workers to adjust trouble- 
loan cases clearing through family case 
working agencies, legal aid societies and 
the like, and to establish a defensible 
working arrangement for the industry in 
harmony with the broader social objec- 
tives. 

A perusal of the basis of selection of 
such liaison officers is indicative of the 
industry's sincerity of purpose in having 
in these key positions only men of critical 
and analytical ability who are thoroughly 
familiar with the social work field. An 
excerpt from the basis of selection in one 
of the above states is indicative. He must 
be ‘‘a qualified, capable, trained social 
worker, with an outstanding record of 
achievement in his chosen field. . . so- 
cially-minded, trained technically and 
with a real interest in the solution of 
problems which may arise between in- 
dividuals who borrow and the lenders. . . 
the main objective of the director . . . is 
to secure a better understanding of the 
social background of the personal finance 
industry by the general public and by 
those agencies specifically concerned in 
the public welfare."’ 

Obviously, this procedure has done 
much to mutually interpret the ideals, 
programs and methods of social work to 
the financing enterprise. An examination 
of the records of hundreds of small loan 
cases clearing through the office of tie 
secretaries of the Massachusetts and New 
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York associations, evidence a surprisingly 
clear understanding, smoothness of coép- 
eration and growing mutual respect. 
When it is remembered that these are 
troublesome cases on the lower margin 
of the business and comprise only a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the loans, it is indica- 
tive of the industry's jealousy of its good 
mame. State association secretaries are 
in a strategic position through their 
relationship with management to keep 
clear and wholesome the business policies, 
fair practices, unambiguous advertising 
and other public relations. They are 
also in a position to exercise a compelling 
moral police power upon the non-member 
licensed concerns within the state. 

What began as a timid venture on the 
part of the industry into the field of codp- 
eration with welfare agencies has demon- 
strated its value as good business and, by 
that token, also good social work. It 
has been found sound business policy on 
the part of nation-wide companies to 
instruct their local managers, as part ot 
their public relations function, to know 
thoroughly the work and the workers in 
the legal aid, private charity, child pro- 
tection, and public welfare societies, and 
to work with these agencies in closest 
cooperation. 

Further evidence of the sincerity of the 
rapprochement is furnished by a large 
company which, as an experiment last 
year, employed an outstanding social 
worker in Pennsylvania to study company 
methods critically from the standpoint of 
social welfare. As a result, an analytical 
and elucidating report, as yet unpublished, 
was submitted and, without expurgation, 
sent to every local office manager of the 
parent company in the United States. 
The absence of alibi or rationalization 
of the criticisms are evidence of a new 
sincerity in facing the social significance 
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and moral ramifications of its business 
practices. 

Within a space of six months, this social 
case worker, employing the technique of 
her profession, used for case reference 
purposes, 32 social service organizations 
in the city of Philadelphia alone. These 
ranged from the Family Society and United 
Employment Service to the Prison Welfare 
Board and the Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren; and demonstrated the mutual advan- 
tage to the industry and the social 
agencies, not to speak of the wider value 
to the family and society. 

As might be expected, problems arise 
in this marginal field between business 
and social work. They will probably 
continue to do so for years to come. 
Problems are the reverse side of the shield 
of human progress. Business ideally goes 
on the assumption that people are essen- 
tially honest. A small percentage of 
borrowers, pressed by the necessity of 
securing loans, fail to tell the truth to the 
investigator. The tendency is always to 
rationalize lapses in past experience and 
to paint future prospects in rosy colors. 
Seldom does a client on the small loan 
level discount the exigencies of the future 
which may prevent the repayment of the 
loan. When such exigencies occur, and a 
social worker is called in, a reverse picture 
is delineated. Seeking relief, the worst 
foot is boldly put forward. To have any 
clear estimate of the family situation, the 
client's stories to both agencies must be 
aligned. Some of the records show a vast 
inconsistency at this point. 

Occasionally in spite of the presence of 
rating bureaus, social exchanges and 
personal information records kept by the 
industry itself, it is possible for a borrower 
to have a number of loans running con- 
currently. If the borrower suddenly finds 
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himself without ability to further borrow 
or to pay, a nice problem in voluntary 
creditor adjustment develops. An extreme 
case in this category clearing through the 
New York Association office was of a 
young man with nine concurrent loans 
ranging from an obligation at a city bank 
down to an installment account at a 
jewelry store. The father was in a mental 
hospital, the mother cleaned office build- 
ings at $20 a month. A younger son 
made $12 amonth. The oldest boy, who 
was the borrower and main support of 
the family, was unmarried and made 
about $200 a month. He lost his job 
but not his desire to get married, consulted 
a judge about the desirability of bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and was advised 
against it. The matter was brought by a 
Family Service Agency to the Association 
office. Creditors were appraised of the 
situation and a schedule of small payments 
agreed upon. Interest charges were an- 
nulled and $2.00 a week was prorated on 
the combined principal loans. Obviously, 
this did not pay the bookkeeping charges 
of any one loan, but it did safeguard the 
integrity of the young man and the self- 
respect of the family. Like the ward 
patient in a hospital, his financial health 
was the responsibility of specialists with a 
keen consciousness of the social responsi- 
bility involved. 

Another common problem arises out of 
the assignment by the family of its furni- 
ture as a pledge for the repayment of its 
loan. This is usually required more as an 
earnest of good faith than as an actual 
chattel. Seldom are foreclosure proceed- 
ings initiated but the threat is always 
present. Occasionally, the client vol- 
untarily yields the furniture for sale. 
Throughout the country, while publicity 
is no longer given to the fact, it is known 
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by the social workers that the small loan 
companies, in conformance with their 
code of ethics, have, for many years, 
agreed to guarantee any loan whether by 
their own agents or by those of any other 
type of company, threatened with fore- 
closure, if it is clear that this would work 
hardship on the family. In the few such 
cases which have developed, the compa- 
nies have made good their guarantee, 
built up a satisfactory working basis and 
established the confidence of the social 
agencies in the industry's fair business 
practice as well as in its recognition of its 
wider social responsibility. 

In recent years, the facility with which 
clients are accepted as relief cases also 
complicates greatly the problem of adjust- 
ment. Relief grants are adjusted on a 
subsistence basis and permit of no margin 
for the payment of past debts. It is the 
practice of the industry in dealing with 
the borrower, who falls to the relief level 
during the life of his loan, to omit the 
payment of interest altogether and post- 
pone the payment of his principal obliga- 
tion until after the client has resumed work. 
Even then payments are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with his ability to meet them. 
Occasionally, the social worker, by mu- 
tual arrangement with the lender, insists 
upon the client’s paying out of his sub- 
sistence wage a token amount monthly 
as a safeguard against his own loss of 
self-respect and as a help in restoring him 
tosolvency. Thus, the family agency and 
the business, through intelligent codpera- 
tion, facilitate the rehabilitation process. 
In such instances, the initial fault lies 
not alone with the loaning company, 
whose prognosis as to the client’s ability 
to repay his loan may have been altogether 
justified. It lies quite as much with 
over-optimistic human nature on the one 
hand, and a problematic social situation 
on the other. To be sure, the small 
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borrower is in need of better education as 
to the rational handling of his financial 
affairs but, so long as he is in a social 
order, on the stability of which he must 
depend for employment, wages, and op- 
portunities for his family, no amount of 
foresight or indeed honest intent can 
eliminate either risks or problems. In 
any case, the social worker cannot escape 
the consumer credit element in the eco- 
nomic pattern of family life. The grow- 
ing codperation with the industry points 
to the wisdom of an immediate, practical 
program on the one hand, and a long-time 
ideal social program on the other. 

While reference has been primarily to 
codperation between social work agen- 
cies and personal financing companies, 
it is because the codperation has been 
earlier and more evident at this point 
than with other agencies of Consumer 
Credit. Personal finance agencies, it must 
be emphasized, are but one group of the 
six above mentioned. There is no reason 
to think that the codperation which has 
proven mutually beneficial here might 
not be as advantageous if worked out 
with pawnbrokers, remedial loan socie- 
ties, credit unions, industrial banks and 
personal loan departments of commercial 
banks. 

The practical program, experimentally 
justified by a few courageous social work- 
ers includes: 


I. The direct reference of cases eligible for con- 
sumer credit to reputable credit agencies. This is in 
harmony with the reference policy of all progressive 
social agencies. It is constructive case work as it 
preserves the client's self-reliance instead of encourag- 
ing his dependency. 

II. Consulting with consumer credit agencies as 
financial diagnosticians in cases in need of this type of 
treatment. Many social workers have incorporated 
this procedure as part of their standard practice for 
the enrichment of their own technique. 

III. Checking with reference to consumer credit 
users who later apply to social agencies so that the 
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social worker and credit bureau may have the benefit 
of mutual knowledge of the family. In several states 
and cities, notably Massachusetts, New York, Chi- 
cago, manuals of coéperation between consumer 
credit institutions and social workers are now in use. 

IV. Carrying cases jointly with the consumer 
agencies if they need both financial help and case 
work. 


The fundamental need in many social 
work cases is a thorough analysis of the 
credit experience of the client which 
makes necessary also an understanding of 
the credit granting mechanisms in modern 
business. 

The social program, while it can less 
immediately be put into practice, would 
include: 


SOME CONCEPTS OF SOCIAL CASE WORK. 
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I. The introduction into the curricula of the 
schools of social work of competent instruction in the 
function and technique of modern credit mechanisms. 
While undergraduate courses in economics are now 
required, the more specific courses on graduate school 
level, will be necessary if a future standard practice 
in the field is to be attained. 

II. The formal training of the average person in the 
use of consumer credit not only in the colleges and 
high schools, but in the many adult and extension 
courses. A wide literature is already available on 
this important subject. Materials by the National 
Better Business Bureau, Consumer Credit Institute of 
America, Inc., Russell Sage Foundation, Pollak 
Foundation, as well as trade publications by research 
departments of companies in the industry, are avail- 
able as text materials. 

III. The agitation for the conduct of retail business 
on a case basis and the relegation of the credit func- 
tion to distinctly credit agencies. 


III* 


ANNE F. FENLASON anp MARY L. HUFF 


University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


ONCEPTS in social case work are 
never static. Apparently they 
evolve from and are preceded by 

changes in procedures. For example, 
treatment, because of the depression, 
assumed vastly different aspects in family 
service agencies and in public relief de- 
partments before social workers in these 
agencies began to justify their changed 
procedures by new concepts as to what 
their respective functions should be. 

We have left a discussion of treatment, 
adjustment, and maturation to the end of a 
series of articles on Concepts of Social Case 
Work! since they represent the ultimate 
goal of all casework processes. 


* We are indebted to the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota whose fluid research funds 
made this study possible.—Awthors. 

1**Some Concepts of Social Case Work,"’ Social 
Forces, October, 1937; March, 1939. 





TREATMENT 


Treatment is a concept made difficult by 
social workers, due not so much to its 
content as to the failure of case records to 
include the processes by which treatment 
results have been achieved. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to discuss treatment 
without becoming involved in its tech- 
nical aspects. We are limiting ourselves 
to a discussion of the concept of treatment 
rather than a description of its processes, 
methods, and techniques. 

The dictionary tells us that to treat is 
‘*(a) to attend to, to be concerned with. 
(b) To handle; manipulate; touch. (c) 
To control; govern; lead. (d) Entreat; 
urge; solicit. (¢) To bring or put a 
person or thing into a specified condition 
by treating.’’ Treatment is ‘‘the act, 
manner or instance of treating a person or 
animal, a patient, subject, or a substance, 
as in processing, handling; usage; as 
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unkind treatment of a child; to require 
medical treatment.’’? A more pertinent 
dictionary definition of treatment is ‘‘to 
subject to some process with a special end 
in view.'’* 

Miss Richmond's definition of treatment 
specified long-time care by skilled case 
workers dealing with individuals who had 
complicated problems with which they 
were unable to cope alone. She expounds 


this concept by stating: 


And for the present, at least, all short-term services to 
individuals are excluded, such as tiding them over a 
temporary period of stress, helping them to find some 
agency or some professional skill which they know 
they need, giving them advice upon a question which 
puzzles them, and soon. . . . It follows that this stage 
in my description is limited to skilled service in the 
first place, to long-term, intensive care of difficult 
cases in the second place, and to service rendered 
under relatively unhampered, independent auspices 
in the third place.‘ 


The National Traveler’s Aid Society 
and Bertha Reynolds have pioneered in 
some interesting experiments on treat- 
ment in short-time contacts, demonstrat- 
ing that treatment is not limited to long- 
time services. Dr. Jessie Taft has shown 
that time, in itself, can be a dynamic in 
‘therapy.’ Dr. Taft and others have 
used the word therapy to apply to treat- 
ment as a skilled relationship limited 
to a few practitioners versed in psychoana- 
lytic methodology. Dr. Taft defines her 
concept by explaining that: 


the term ‘‘relationship therapy"’ is used to differenti- 
ate therapy as I have experienced and practiced it, 
from psycho-analysis or any process in which either 
the analytic or the intellectual aspect is stressed or 
the immediacy of the experience denied or confused 
with custom.§ 





? Webster's New International Dictionary. 

3 Ibid. 

* Mary Richmond, What is Social Case Work? Ch. 
IV, pp. 86-87; 89-90. 
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She distinguishes between therapy and 
treatment as follows: 


The word ‘‘therapy’’ is used instead of ‘‘treat- 
ment’’ because in its derivation and in my own feeling 
about the word, there is not so much implication of 
manipulation of one person by another. To treat, 
according to the dictionary, is to apply a process to 
someone or something. The word “‘therapy’’ has 
no verb in English, for which I am grateful; it cannot 
do anything to anybody, hence can better represent a 
process going on, observed perhaps, understood per- 
haps, assisted perhaps, but not applied. The Greek 
noun from which therapy is derived means ‘‘a serv- 
ant,’’ the verb means ‘‘to wait.’’ I wish to use the 
English word ‘‘therapy’’ with the full force of its 
derivation, to cover a process which we recognize as 
somehow and somewhat curative but which, if we are 
honest enough and brave enough, we must admit to 
be beyond our control.® 


Most social workers use treatment 
synonymously with therapy. There is 
some support for this in the dictionary 
definitions of H. B. English? who defines 
therapy as ‘‘treatment intended to cure or 
alleviate a disordered condition;’’ and 
Warren® who defines therapeutics and 
therapy as ‘‘the branch of medical science 
which deals with the treatment or appli- 
cation of remedies to the cure, alleviation, 
or prevention of disease;’’ and the Winston 
Simplified Dictionary,* which defines 
therapeutic as ‘‘(adj-Greek therapeutics- 
therapeuin, to minister to, treat medically- 
theraps, attendant, servant), 1. Pertain- 
ing to healing. 2. Remedial; curative, 
as in certain herbs. Therapeutics-Med., 
the science and act of healing; the division 
of medical science concerned with the 
discovery, application and action of reme- 


5 Jessie Taft, Dynamics of Therapy (New York: 
MacMillan, 1933). 

6 Ibid., p. 3. 

7H. B. English, A Student's Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Terms, (New York: Harpers, 1934). 

8H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934). 

*The Winston Simplified Dictionary (Advanced 
Edition). 
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dies for disease. Therapy (Greek ther- 
apera, healing,) Med. a division of med- 
ical science concerned with the treatment 
of diseases.”’ 

Dr. Taft’s!® discussion of therapy is 
illuminating as an explanation of the 
treatment process. 


Therapy is a process in which a person who has 
been unable to go on with living without more fear 
or guilt than he is willing or able to bear, somehow 
gains courage to live again, to face life positively 
instead of negatively. How is this possible? If one 
thinks of an exact scientific answer to the question, 
I must confess that I do not know; that, at bottom, 
therapy of this kind is a mystery, a magic, something 
one may know beyond a doubt through repeated 
experiences but which in the last analysis is only 
observed and interpreted after the fact, never com- 
prehended in itself or controlled scientifically, any 
more than the life process is comprehended and 
controlled. Yet it is possible to describe it theo- 
retically in philosophic or psychological terms 
although one realizes that the description will be of 
no therapeutic value to any patient and of no imme- 
diate avail to any therapist who must play his part 
at the moment without rehearsing or prompting.!° 


Esther Heath," in an analysis of child 
guidance cases, found that the essence of 
her treatment ‘‘consisted of the growth of 
a satisfying worker-patient relationship 
that led to a new parent-child relation- 
ship." 

The Social Worker's dictionary" de- 
fines treatment broadly as ‘‘measures taken 
to effect the social adjustment of personal, 
familial, communal or other social prob- 
lems." The Taft and Heath concepts 
illustrate therapeutic case treatment as 
against the environmental approach. The 
Social Worker's dictionary definition 
shows that the concept of case work 
treatment has been broadened to reconcile 
the concepts of those who practice indi- 
vidual therapy. 

10 Jessie Taft, Dynamics of Therapy, p. 283. 

1 Esther Heath, The Approach to the Parent (New 


York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933), p. viii. 
12 Social Worker's Dictionary. 
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There have been many attempts to define 
treatment in terms of its processes. One 
of the most influential of these attempts 
was that of Porter Lee'*® who divided 
treatment into two types: executive, that 
which is concerned with the utilization of 
resources applied to some specific need; 
and leadership, that which is concerned 
with the modification of attitudes and 
opinions from subversive to constructive 
ones. 

Karpf'* made a noteworthy attempt to 
apply a scientific methodology to a defi- 
nition of treatment when he analyzed 
case records for processes involved in 
treatment. Miss Reynolds, in the final 
Milford Conference Report,'® described 
treatment in terms of levels. Virginia 
Robinson, in discussing supervisor-worker 
relationship,’® has given provocative de- 
scriptions of treatment which can be trans- 
lated into generic practice. 

All of these approaches to treatment 
can be encompassed in the one concept of 
treatment if we adhere to the dictionary 
definition of a process rather than the more 
common concept of cure. It is of addi- 
tional value to consider it as conduct 
toward, or manner of dealing with a prob- 
lem. If we discard the medical analogy 
and think of it in its own definition, its 
content is not complicated. Treatment is 
anomalous in that it is the most impor- 
tant feature of any case work process and 
yet is the one most poorly articulated or 
understood. 

Historically, its 


connotation has 


18 Porter Lee, ‘‘A Study of Social Treatment," 
The Family, Dec. 1923. 

MM. J. Karpf, Scientific Basis for Social Case Work 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931). 

6 Bertha Reynolds, ‘‘Can Social Case Work Be 
Interpreted to a Community as a Basic Approach to 
Human Problems?’’ The Family, Feb. 1933. 

16'V. P. Robinson, Supervision in Social Case Work 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 


1936). 
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changed from period to period, and has 
been greatly influenced by the prevailing 
system of psychology of the moment. 
Practically, until recently it has been 
employed mainly to cover all activity on 
the part of the case worker. The client’s 
action in the process has not tended to be 
considered as treatment, but as something 
connected with it in an esoteric way. 
One trend of treatment has been from that 
of doing things for a client to doing things 
with him, or making it broadly possible 
for him to do things for himself. 
Successful treatment might be con- 
sidered as those efforts on the part of the 
client or case worker which temporarily or 
permanently alleviate some subversive 
attitude or situation. Contrary to the 
disposition of the medical profession, 
social case workers are apt to disregard as 
successful any treatment that does not 
furnish a complete and permanent solu- 
tion to the total problem situation in- 
volved. Such an attitude results in an 
introduction of the element of permanency 
or durability of results, which is not 
warranted. : 


MATURATION 


It was not until cases began to be 
evaluated critically that social workers 
became fully conscious that the compo- 
nents in treatment which could be iso- 
lated, did not add up to a given result. 
The tendency to call the undefined and 
missing components maturation seems to 
indicate that social workers need to do 
both thinking and research on this point. 

Maturation, according to Webster’s 
dictionary, is the ‘‘process of suppurating 
perfectly; the formation of pus or matter. 
2. Process of bringing or of coming to 
full development, ripeness or maturity. 
3. (a) Alchemy, conversion of a base 
metal into gold. obs. (b) Development 
of one form of matter from another. obs. 
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4. Biol. (a) The final series of stages in 
the formation of the egg, by which its 
nucleus is prepared for union with the 
sperm nucleus. (b) In a broader sense, 
the final process of the division in the 
development of the sperm or sperma- 
tozo6n, in which there is also a reduction 
of chromosomes to one-half the original 
number."’ 

Warren!’ defines it more simply as 
““(biol.) attainment of the state of com- 
plete development, or the process whereby 
this state is attained.’’ This applies to 
any organic growth, e.g. cells, organs, 
functions or organisms. 

English!® defines it as ‘‘Growth and 
ripening or development of a trait (es- 
pecially such growth after birth) so far 
as it is directly conditioned not by environ- 
mental influences but by the internal 
forces of the organism. Since, however, 
the condition of the organism is in part 
determined by prior environmental in- 
fluences, maturation is more inclusive 
than the hereditary factor in behavior. 
Learning and maturation are tied closely 
together, an advance in learning depending 
on maturation having attained a certain 
level, further maturation in turn depend- 
ing on learning.’’ 

Adolf Meyer's definition of maturity is 
an exposition of adjustment in the social 
case work sense: 

Expressions of mature living are the balancing of 
expectation against reality, and the capacity to fit 
into groups; in business, in home life, with its non- 
sexual affections as well as with its visions of sexual- 
izations, in our allegiances as well as in our emancipa- 
tion. It implies the capacity to accept illness, 
disappointments, bereavements, even death, and all 
that which is largely beyond our own control and 
influence; to accept our own make-up and individual- 
ity, the perfections and imperfections of self and 
others, success and failure, sportsmanship and the 





17H. C. Warren, Dictionary of Psychology. 
18H. B. English, A Student's Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Terms. 
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social comparisons, which we call advice, criticism 
and authority. Finally, maturity assumes a philos- 
ophy of objectivity about the past and a vision of 
creative opportunity for the present and the future.!® 


The mental hygiene concept of adjust- 
ment has been taken over bodily by some 
social case workers. Adjustment is de- 
fined in the psychological sense as: 


(1) Fundamental concept of psychology conceived 
as a biological science. An organism is adjusted to 
its environment in so far as (a) no stimulus whether 
from without or within the organism provokes a 
response, and (b) all the continuative functions of 
the organism are proceeding normally. Such adjust- 
ment is probably never attained. We are to think 
of a continuous process of adjusting rather than of a 
state of adjustment. (2) In mental hygiene particu- 
larly, however, a period of life is spoken of as one of 
relative adjustment when the person is able to asso- 
ciate normally with others and co manage his affairs 
successfully. The term maladjustment, though it has 
no precise meaning, refers to any failure in this general 
respect. Two modes of adjusting may be distin- 
guished; those involving primarily changes in one's 
self, and those involving primarily changes in one's 
environment, (corresponding respectively to Jung's 
Dissimilation and Assimilation).?° 

In spite of these clearly stated concepts 
of adjustment, social workers seem to have 
difficulty in applying them with any 
degree of uniformity. Esther Heath tells 
of her difficulties in trying to apply her 
concept to an evaluation of her cases: 

My conception of ‘‘adjustment’’ was to make the 
asocial, social; the unmanageable, manageable; the 
non-eaters, eaters, etc. In other words, I have 
definite though very ambiguously defined goals to 
which I hoped to “‘adjust’’ the maladjusted. I set 
out to “‘direct’’ but soon found myself involved in a 
““relationship."**! 


A different concept is implied in the 
following excerpt from a case record: 
Mrs. S. seemed well adjusted to the fact that Mr. 


S's tubercular condition was such that there was little 
hope for recovery. 





1 Adolf Meyer, “‘Maturity,"’ Child Study, VII, 
No. 8 (May 1930), pp. 226-227. 

*0H. B. English, A Student's Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Terms. 
*! Esther Heath, The Approach to the Parent, p. viii. 
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This, of course, is an account of the 
manner in which Mrs. S. impressed the 
case worker in charge of the family. 
But does not this worker actually mean: 


Mrs. S. repressed all display of emotion upon 
learning that Mr. S. could not live long. 


or some other description of her overt 
behavior? 

The Social Worker's dictionary defini- 
tion is too general to clarify the confusion. 
It is, ‘‘the adaptation or accommodation 
of an individual or group to changing 
conditions or of the situation to the 
individual or group."’ 

Adjustment in social work usage seems 
to have two applications: First, that of 
trying to make an individual conform to a 
poorly defined standard of accepted be- 
havior. This is a sterile concept and one 
which precludes any dynamics of treat- 
ment. The second usage, by far the more 
fruitful one, implies the development of 
the ability of an individual to meet, with 
some degree of satisfactory solution, 
whatever difficulties he may encounter 
in his life. This may involve a modifi- 
cation of circumstances, an avoidance of 
the difficulty, or an acceptance of it. In 
any event, it entails the ability to face 
the situation squarely, to analyze its 
elements and to chart one’s course accord- 
ing to this analysis. The mature indi- 
vidual is the adjusted individual in this 
sense. 

In presenting this series of concepts our 
selection of words and the manner of 
development of the discussions were ar- 
bitrarily limited by time and space. Our 
criteria for selection has been the fre- 
quency of usage and the contribution of 
the concept to an understanding of the 
challenging subject of the content of social 
case work. 
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CONFLICT IN A NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE TOWN 
VICTOR A. RAPPORT 


Connecticut State College 


CONFLICT situation which ex- 
A ists between college and town 
groups is neither new nor un- 

usual, yet the conflict manifesting itself 
around Storrs, the seat of Connecticut 
State College, seems sufficiently individual 
in certain particulars, typical in others, 
to warrant description. Deep-seated 
hates, the products of years, do not pre- 
vail since the college itself is young. An- 
tagonisms which have festered with time 
are absent. Instead, however, is the 
intensity accompanying new suspicions 
and dislikes, the force of pioneers who 
inherit no traditions of struggle but, 
rather, live the struggle themselves. 
And the conflict, although new, expresses 
ancient motivations to conflict, rallying 
cries of past centuries and foreign places. 
An investigation made by the author 
over a period of two years provides il- 
lustrations of certain characteristics of 
conflict and demonstrates conflict pat- 
terns. Some doubt is cast by the facts 
on the accepted outcomes of conflict, 
although there is a partial manifestation 
of several of these effects. The research 
was by personal interview with a large 
number of the residents of the Town of 
Mansfield, (in which Storrs is located), 
and with members of the college faculty. 
The results do not adapt themselves to 


Statistical interpretation; they are ex- 
clusively opinions expressed in conver- 
sation of a purposely casual nature. 

Out of the statements, the following 
characteristics and patterns of conflict 
became evident: (1) the groups are highly 
self-conscious with respect to status and 
welfare; (2) organization both with and 
without recognized leaders is frequent, 
although the organizations are transitory; 
(3) propaganda and false reports are con- 
stant; (4) there is distinct confusion 
between the accepted and assigned reasons 
for the conflict and what appear to be the 
real reasons; (5) the unifying and (6) the 
disorganizing effects of conflict are both 
apparent. Finally, (7) whether the con- 
flict will be resolved by the operation of 
accommodation, assimilation, or amalga- 
mation is open to question despite indica- 
tions of the existence of these processes 
in the present situation. 

Before entering upon a description of the 
conflict, it would be best to clarify the 
peculiarities of the New England setting. 
Connecticut State College is located in 
Storrs, a village in the Town of Mans- 
field. It should be remembered that the 
New England town is a relatively au- 
tonomous political division of the state, 
somewhat corresponding to the western 
township. Since county organization and 
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function are relatively insignificant in 
New England, the town becomes a highly 
important grouping. Within the town 
are districts or villages—sometimes 
cities—which may or may not be sepa- 
rately incorporated, but which still owe 
a responsibility to the town. Thus, any 
resident of the Town of Mansfield, be he 
in Eagleville, Merrow or Gurleyville, is 
concerned with Storrs and the doings of 
its people, the college group. 

This demarcation of the college group 
from the remainder of the town is indic- 
ative of the self-consciousness with re- 
spect to status and welfare. One fre- 
quently hears the former referred to as 
‘the college’’ rather than as a group of 
individuals. Many of the townspeople 
make a clear distinction between them- 
selves, who are residents of the town, 
and the college people who are in the 
same category as summer residents in a 
a resort town. This is true despite the 
fact that many of the faculty have been 
taxpayers and property owners in the 
town for a score of years. Within the 
town group, one is ‘‘new people,’’ ac- 
cording to one informant, for at least 
thirty years; the acceptance after that 
length of time does not appear to hold 
for those at the college. The college 
group, on the other hand, generally re- 
stricts its social life to colleagues and, in 
general, is quite ignorant of the town 
affairs. The self-consciousness with re- 
spect to welfare will be discussed later 
under organization. 

Certain individuals, it should be indi- 
cated, are excluded from the conflict 
because of either or both of two reasons: 
(1) non-participation and (2) exemption. 
The non-participants are in both groups; 
these people do not feel antagonistic 
toward the other group, mix freely, and 
tend to merge with the exempts, those 
college people who are stamped as ‘‘reg- 
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ular’’ by the town group, and vice versa. 
The reasons for inclusion in the exempted 
group vary considerably with no char- 
acteristic pattern. In many instances, the 
older professors are included, though not 
all the older professors are exempted nor 
are all the exempts of the older group at 
the college. The exempted townspeople 
are frequently retired or professional men 
who reside in Mansfield, though not all 
the exempts are of this category nor is 
this whole group exempt. Young pro- 
fessors, recently arrived in Connecticut, 
and old farmers are accepted by the op- 
posite groups—just why, nobody seems 
to know. 

An illustration of the operation of the 
self-consciousness with respect to status 
is seen in Mansfield Center, another vil- 
lage of the Town of Mansfield, located 
about four miles from the college. Many 
residents of this community have long 
felt strongly about the college group. 
Some years ago a lone professor and his 
family took up residence in the village. 
They were not a part of it for several 
years and were constantly made to feel 
that they did not ‘‘belong.’’ Cracks 
finally began to appear in the icy reception 
they met, and in time they found them- 
selves accepted as satisfactory citizens. 
What they had done to effect this change, 
they were unaware. They had merely 
continued about their own business, 
greeted people pleasantly but without 
trying to make friends, cultivated their 
garden, trimmed their lawn, and lived. 
It is probable that the combination of 
all these factors was the successful formula 
to break down the conflict attitudes. 
More and more of the college families 
moved into Mansfield Center as Storrs 
became overcrowded. The village soon 
heard mutterings about ‘‘The college 
people are taking over all the fine old 
houses,’’ and ‘‘A farmer can't get a place 
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any more with the rents that these col- 
lege people pay’’ and ‘“The Center ain't 
the same with all these new people com- 
ing in.’’ As time went by, some of the 
new people became exempts, others did 
not. 

The organization of the conflicting 
groups is primarily for political purposes. 
When the townspeople believe that ‘‘the 
college’ is coming to the town meeting 
(a good old New England custom) for 
the purpose of promulgating legislation 
designed to further the ends of the col- 
lege group, word goes out to the back 
country that all are needed to fight the 
measure. On the other hand, the col- 
lege faction is constantly cautious about 
being absent lest ‘‘the town’’ force an 
ordinance prejudicial to the interests of 
the college. That each is motivated by 
selfish interests which are not conducive 
to the greatest welfare of the town is 
the firm belief of the opposing groups. 
Leaders are self-constituted or chosen 
from time to time in these political con- 
troversies, but frequently the groups fol- 
low concerted action without individuals 
at their head. A particularly serious 
issue arose about ten years ago when it 
was proposed to replace the antiquated 
grammar school at Storrs with a modern 
building. The opposition from the town 
centered around the argument that the 
existing school had been satisfactory for 
a great many years and ought to be good 
enough now, and, further, that ‘‘the col- 
lege’’ felt that it needed something better 
for its children than was provided for the 
remainder of the town. That the chil- 
dren of faculty members represented only 
about one-third of the school population 
was overlooked. The building was ap- 
proved at a town meeting and erected, but 
the wounds of the conflict have not yet 
healed. It is chiefly in these political 
disagreements that the propaganda and 
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false reports are most current. The latter 
also are frequent in personal gossip prin- 
cipally concerning faculty members. 

The confusion between assigned reasons 
and real reasons is particularly interesting. 
Among those persons who were inter- 
rogated, few had any real justification 
for disliking the other group, they “‘just 
felt that way.’’ In most instances, when 
pressed for a reason, the informant was 
forced to pause for reflection before the 
‘‘reason’’ was forthcoming. 

The ‘‘reasons’’ on both sides are funda- 
mentally the same. The objections of the 
people of the town to the college group 
fall under five general headings. The 
college group (1) takes no interest in the 
town; (2) is trying to run the town for 
its own selfish interests; (3) is ‘‘too 
snooty’’; (4) represents impractical and 
incompetent theorists; (5) is composed of 
non-Connecticut newcomers. The college 
group felt that the townspeople (1) are 
trying to run the town for their own 
selfish interests; (2) are old-fashioned, 
stubborn Yankee farmers; (3) lack in- 
tellectual stimulation; (4) lack broad 
vision. 

An analysis of the assigned reasons for 
the antagonisms reveals that some are 
justified while others are merely rationali- 
zations. The political situation, which 
has been discussed in part previously, 
has counted heavily in arousing opposi- 
tion attitudes. The charge has frequently 
been levelled at the college group that it 
lived in houses rented from the college 
(thus not contributing to taxation), 
traded outside the town, and in general 
represented no financial gain to town 
funds. These facts are generally untrue. 
A large number of the faculty live in non- 
college houses, almost all have automo- 
biles which are taxable, and even those 
who live in college houses contribute 
indirectly to the town in that Mansfield 
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receives a special grant from the State 
to compensate for the tax-exempt prop- 
erty which the State of Connecticut holds 
in the town. Regardless of the general 
untruth of the claim, it still carries great 
weight in the minds of the townspeople. 
They resent the ‘‘non-contributing’’ col- 
lege people coming to town meeting and 
voting how the town’s money shall be 
spent A feeling common to many of the 
townsfolk is that the faculty receives 
instructions from the administration of 
the college—or some unnamed group in 
power—and must vote accordingly. 
Some years ago, “‘the college’’ was ac- 
cused of taking no interest in town affairs. 
When a few members of the faculty in- 
terested themselves to the extent of 
running for office as members of the school 
board or for other minor offices, the tune 
changed to one charging an attempt to 
dominate town affairs. One professor 
who served for ten years on the school 
board was complimented implicitly by 
having a candidate placed in the field 
for the express purpose of opposing the 
professor's policies on the board. It was 
felt that Professor X could not be de- 
feated for office—‘‘the college’’ would 
elect him—but the town’s leading mer- 
chant was elected to fight every proposal 
which the learned gentleman might make. 
It is interesting to note that the merchant, 
who was an ‘“‘exempt’’ as far as the col- 
lege was concerned, found himself agree- 
ing with Professor X, much to the dis- 
pleasure of the former's constituents. 
That the college group is ‘‘snooty’’ is 
both a justified and a false accusation. 
While certain of the faculty hold them- 
selves aloof from the non-college group, 
others are anxious to be felt a part of the 
town. Their isolation is often more a 
result of exclusion by the townspeople 
than a product of their own desire. 
Herein is manifested a situation common 
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to groups considered ‘‘clannish’’; they 
are frequently so because they are not 
allowed to participate. In Mansfield, a 
number of the residents say that they want 
nothing to do with the college group, 
and then charge them with feeling them- 
selves ‘‘too good to associate with plain 
people.’’ An illustration of this occurred 
when a faculty member went into the 
village store one day attired in the old 
clothes in which he had been working in 
his garden. There he met one of the 
townspeople who was noted for his dis- 
like of ‘‘the college.’ The two fell into 
a long conversation about a variety of 
things, and then the faculty member left. 
After his departure, the townsman asked 
“Who is that fellow? He seems mighty 
pleasant.’’ When told that it was Pro- 
fessor Y, the man felt that he had been 
imposed on, and continued in his opinion 
that the college group was ‘‘snooty."’ 

The charge that the people at the col- 
lege are theoretical and impractical is 
largely derived from the origin of the 
college as a land-grant and primarily 
agricultural institution. The proposals 
of the agricultural faculty for improve- 
ment of farming techniques are frequently 
met with the statement that if those men 
had to farm like other farmers, they 
couldn't get along. ‘‘As long as they've 
got the State to pay for all their nonsense, 
they can try out those damn fool notions.”’ 
Or, as a variant of that theme, ‘‘Anybody 
could be a successful farmer if he had all 
the money in the world to buy equipment 
in the first place.’’ With the introduction 
and increase of non-agricultural subjects, 
the attitude of the townspeople was 
strengthened by the strange fields and 
the more citified men who were brought 
in to teach. Now, more than ever, the 
rift widened. 

Not only were the new faculty members 
urban products, in the large, but they 
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were often from places far distant from 
Connecticut or even New England. Here 
the political conflict arose again when it 
was felt that persons not familiar or 
sympathetic with local problems were 
dictating (or attempting to dictate) how 
town affairs were to be conducted. This 
is not particularly strange when it is real- 
ized that many of the families have been 
in Mansfield for many generations, and 
at least five of these families ante-date the 
Revolution by almost a hundred years. 
One of the local families is directly de- 
scended from a Mayflower pioneer who 
left the Massachusetts Colony and settled 
in Mansfield. That ‘‘Westerners’’ (peo- 
ple from Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
and Iowa) should tell them how to run 
their town was something to resent. One 
local resident feels that the cause of the 
confusion in the United States today is the 
adoption of all these new-fangled devices, 
and that all the country needs to restore 
equilibrium is a return to the old ways of 
doing things. Automobiles and _tele- 
phones are foolishness, the local store 
should resume business on a barter basis 
with the farmers, and we should drive ox- 
carts to Norwich, twenty miles away, to 
do our ‘‘trading.’"” Why we have to im- 
port strangers to teach weird subjects 
when there are a lot of Connecticut boys 
and girls available is a mystery. 

The college group, on the other hand, 
cannot sympathize with the Connecticut 
tradition of proceeding slowly. Its be- 
lief that the townspeople are trying to run 
the town for their own selfish interests 
and that they are old-fashioned and stub- 
born arises from the reluctance of the town 
to accept in their entirety the proposals 
for radical change in school and fiscal 
matters. With all the experts in educa- 
tion and finance it is not surprising that 
there should exist a desire to operate a 
sort of laboratory here in Mansfield. 
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The people of the town are not ready to 
enter whole-heartedly into such proposals. 
Impatient with this attitude, the college 
group becomes rapidly critical. 

The charges that the local people lack 
intellectual stimulation and broad vision 
impress the writer as coming frequently 
from the fact that the townspeople ‘don’t 
talk our language.’’ This conflict situa- 
tion is not limited to gown versus town; 
it is frequent within the college itself. 
We of the faculty often become so en- 
grossed in our own fields that we are un- 
willing or unable to talk with someone 
else about his work, and his unwilling- 
ness becomes to us a sign of his narrow- 
ness. The definition of a bore as ‘‘a 
person who always wants to talk when I 
want to talk’’ is applicable with slight 
transformation in this situation. 

The real reasons for the conflict are com- 
mon to all conflict situations. There is a 
clash of mores, a conflict of interests, 
which cannot be resolved. The jealousy 
of success by either group cannot be over- 
come by rational argument. That there 
is some justification on both sides is with- 
out question, but that much of the dispute 
is rooted in lack of understanding, in 
untruths, and an unwillingness to see the 
opposite side is equally evident. 

The unifying effect of conflict is seen in 
the coming together of disputing groups 
of the townspeople to oppose the faculty, 
which, in turn, disagrees about many 
matters of college policy but which is 
quite homogeneous in opinions as to town 
affairs. The disorganization which con- 
flict brings is retarding the normal prog- 
ress which the town would make were 
these two factions not present. 

Accommodation and assimilation are 
not totally absent, although whether 
either process will ever be complete is 
doubtful. Each side accepts the pres- 
ence of the other, occasional joint efforts 
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are carried out with the usual pattern 
being that of the college group joining 
the town group; rarely does the reverse 
occur. Such groups as the local Red 
Cross, the Parent-Teachers Association, 
and a choral society are effecting certain 
joint association, but it should be noted 
that these are primarily groups of women. 
Less association of the men takes place. 
As has already been mentioned, exempts 
of both groups are universally welcome 
and represent well assimilated individuals. 
A negligible amount of intermarriage 
between the groups has occurred. 
Discussion of this type of conflict is 
usually designated as ‘‘town versus 
gown’; the implication is that che town 
is the aggressor, the college the defender. 
Long before Simmel, Gumplowicz or 
Marx, men knew that “‘it takes two to 
make a fight.’’ It is the writer's opinion 
that the gown versus town phase of the 
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conflict has been neglected. The college 
group, it would appear, is equally re- 
sponsible for the existence and preserva- 
tion of the conflict situation. 

Finally, the question arises as to 
whether, as is frequently stated regarding 
conflict, this situation is true only during 
a period of change. It may be said that 
the conflict is occurring while the col- 
lege is growing, but the writer believes 
that such divergent groups will not, as 
has been said, complete the processes of 
accommodation, assimilation and amalga- 
mation with the eventual eradication of 
the conflict. Each group is protected 
from being absorbed by the culture of the 
other, and, as a result, each will continue 
with its own culture. Evidence in sup- 
port of this is seen in towns where colleges 
have existed for several hundred years 
and where the town versus gown and the 
gown versus town conflicts still prevail. 


NEIGHBORHOODS AND NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS IN A 
BULGARIAN VILLAGE | 


IRWIN T. SANDERS 


Alabama College 


URING my first three years in 
D Bulgaria, 1929-1932, I became 

generally acquainted with its 
rural life. When I returned to Bulgaria 
in 1934 for another three-year period I 
chose for special study one village, 
Dragalevtsy by name, whose 1669 in- 
habitants live in houses clustered near the 
foot of Mount Vitosha four miles from 
the outskirts of Sofia. I visited the 
village on frequent occasions and lived 
there for weeks atatime. Although my 
investigations led me to consider many 
things such as the basic institutions, the 
formal and informal groupings, customs 


and folklore along with the operation of 
the social processes, social control and 
social change, one of the most difficult 
of the social phenomena for me, an out- 
sider, to understand was the mabhala, or 
neighborhood. 


THE MAHALA 


Dragalevtsy, like the majority of Euro- 
pean agricultural villages, is a compact 
settlement of farmers whose land lies 
around the village in strips, numbering 
approximately 16 per Dragalevtsy farmer. 
The village is at least four centuries old 
and has grown but slowly during that 
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time. Until three or four generations 
ago all life was organized around the 
patriarchal zadruga,' or joint-family. The 
members of such a family owned every- 
thing in common and worked in harmony 
under the administrator or domakin, the 
acknowledged head of the zadruga. Al- 
though their dwellings were crude and 
overcrowded each zadruga needed a large 
plot of land around the houses for the 
flocks of sheep and other animals kept 
at home during the winter months. With 
the liberation of Bulgaria from Turkey 
in 1878 forces were let loose which has- 
tened the break-up of the joint-family 
system.? Brothers moved away from the 
paternal home into dwellings of their 
own, these usually being constructed on 
a part of the large plot of ground belong- 
ing to the dissolving zadruga. It there- 
fore l.appened after a generation or so 
that six or seven houses whose heads 
all bore the same family name were located 
in a particular section of the village. 
Such clusters of houses in Dragalevtsy 
were called a mabala and often bore the 
name of the oldest living member of the 
family such as ‘‘Grandfather Grigor’s 
Mahala.’’ This usage of the term grew 
up quite unconsciously on the part of the 
peasants and even today they use the term 
mahala without any clear conception of 
just what they mean by it. 


1Tvan Evstatiev Geshov, Zadrugite Vv Zapadna 
Bulgaria, Per. Spisanie, God. V. Kn. xix i xx, str. 
426, Sredets, 1886. 

St. L. Kostov and E. Peteva, Selské Bit i Ixkustvo Vv 
Sofiisko, Sofia, 1935, str. 58. 

2 Some of the factors contributing to this break-up: 
(a) individualization following Bulgaria's liberation 
in 1878 and the spread of popular education; (b) 
fashion of small, individual families in the West; 
(c) disagreement between the wives of brothers living 
together under the same roof; (d) unwillingness of 
men working outside the zedruga, either as laborers 
or professional men, to hand over their whole earn- 
ings to the common treasury; (¢) woman’s newly- 
acquired right of inheritance. 
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Ac first glance it seems that mabala 
means a certain section of the village 
because it is often referred to in giving 
directions, but it is more correct to say 
that the peasant really means ‘‘over there 
in that particular section of the village 
where all of those related Manchevi live.” 
This means that the mahala has both a 
geographical and kinship nature. On 
the other hand, if one of the Manchev 
men should for any reason move to 
another section of the village, he would 
still consider himself a Manchev, while 
admitting that he lived in a different 
mahala, and that the Mancheva mahala 
would not be extended to include him. 
In other words, the mahala is not identical 
with the term rodstvo, which means the 
large family connections. It applies only 
to those large family connections living 
in close proximity plus any other families 
dwelling among them. And this latter 
element is becoming of more importance. 
Today traces of kinship are beginning to 
vanish because the origins go back too 
far and. because outsiders are slowly mov- 
ing into Dragalevtsy. 

The mahbala never acts as a unit about 
anything because its geographical char- 
acter is its predominating aspect. Every 
villager can give the names of the other 
homes in his particular mahala and can 
even plot the mahbala boundaries on a map 
of the village. But this does not mean 
that he feels any psychological bond con- 
necting him with each of those homes any 
more than would the people who live 
on the same street in a small American 
town. Yet the very fact that they live 
near one another means that they will 
tend to interact more with one another 
than with people living on the other side 
of the village. This is why the mabala 
becomes important in a sociological analy- 
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sis: it locates an individual in a given 
environmental setting.® 

Furthermore, the mabali (plural form) 
differ in size and prestige as well as in 
location. If the fortunes of two or three 
homes in a mabala rise, then the prestige 
of that mabala rises too. Land values 
go up in that place and the choice resi- 
dential sites tend to shift there. This is 
illustrated in the case of the Daneva 
Mahala where the Danev men because of 
shrewd business methods have been able 
to accumulate considerable capital. Just 
the reverse is true in mahali where the 
families are very poor. 

In other parts of Bulgaria I have found 
that the word mahala has a slightly differ- 
ent significance and is used to describe 
some large section of the village which is 
separated because of such physical limita- 
tions as a river or a hill.‘ This means 


* Louis Petroff in his article ‘Peasant Primary 
Groups in Bulgaria’’ (Sociology and Social Research, 
13, Pp. §§7) thinks of the mable (so he transliterates 
the word) as one of the important primary groups of 
the Bulgarian village. In his article he does not 
attempt to explain the origin of the mahala but thinks 
of it rather as ‘A section of the village separated by a 
small stream, a hill, a main road or a similar bound- 
ary. Or it may be a cluster of houses around a 
centering place, such as an inn or a store but most 
commonly around a water fountain or a well.’’ In 
Dragalevtsy the mahala originated as a kinship group, 
though the land originally owned by a zadruga was 
doubtless determined largely by geographical factors. 
The kinship origin is also shown by the fact that all 
the mabali in Dragalevtsy bear family names rather 
than those based on topographical or economic 
features. 

**The mabala (Dorfviertelschaft) is an enlarged 
neighborhood, which is usually determined by the 
physical features of the village. A river, a hill or a 
strip of woods divides the village into two or more 
parts, localities, ‘‘house complexes,"’ even mabali. 
If, however, there are no geographical lines of de- 
marcation, ‘‘calling-distance’’ determines the extent 
of the individual “house complexes."’ If two in- 
habitants of separate or distant ‘house complexes"’ 
greet each other, each speaks when the conversation 
turns upon it of his mahale as of something individual 
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that other places would not have the 
twenty-two mabali which we find in 
Dragalevtsy. However, the Dragalevtsy 
people themselves use this broader term 
to describe an industrial community 
which is springing up between the village 
and Sofia and which has been assigned 
to the Dragalevtsy commune. Whenever 
any resident from there comes to Draga- 
levtsy to pay taxes or to attend some social 
function, the villagers say, ‘‘Oh, he’s 
from the mahala.’’ In this sense, there- 
fore, they are thinking not at all of any 
family relationship between the people 
of that settlement. 

But the general use of the term mabala 
by the Dragalevtsy villagers is that ap- 
plied to the smaller neighborhood of from 
seven to twelve houses. This use will be 
best understood if we briefly consider one 
of the village mahali: for instance, the 
Stoiova Mahala which consists of eight 
families living in the following spatial 
relationships and identified by the names 
of the family head as follows: 








IGNAT 
AND 
TODORIN 
a 
eget 
GRIGOR 
VITKO 














THE STOIOVA MAHALA 


The Stoiova Mahala* 
* Subsequent investigation showed this mshala to 
be representative of others in the village. 





and independent, distinct from the others. To each 
his mabala is a sort of miniature Heimat. Every man 
in the whole village is identified first as a native of 
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TABLE I 


INTERACTION BETWEEN Famity Heaps or Storova Mahala, Dracatevtsy, SUMMER OF 1937 
(Positive Interaction, +; Negative, —; Neutral or None, o) 





























GIVEN NAMES OF HEADS rans, | onat | PETER | SANDO | GRIcoR| viTKO | Gury | IVAN 
1. Mladenka,* a widow................05-5 + - ° - _ ° - 
2. Ignat, a “peacemaker”’........... 2-00.00 + _ ° + ) + + 
3. Pever, an elderly map.........-...-..008, - - - ° + - + 
eo ree re) ° ~ + fe) + + 
g- Gees, GU Gee ie. - + ° + - ° ° 
6. Vitko, now retired............. 0000. e ees - ° + o - ° ° 
7. Todorin, nephew of 2, 4..........+.+-055 ° + - + ° ° ° 
eS a ne aa oJ ~~ + + ° ° ° 








* The predominance of conflict in Mladenka’s relationships may be attributed to the fact that she is a 
woman and thus at a decided disadvantage. The peasants think of Bulgaria as still being a ‘man’s 


country,” and so it is. 


Seven family heads are men, one is a 
woman. 

Ignat and Todorin live with their 
families in separate divisions of the same 
house. 

The kinship nature of the mahbala is 
shown by the fact that Ignat and Sando 
are brothers and are nephews of Peter, 
and uncles of Todorin. They are very 
distant cousins of Vitko and of Grigor’s 
wife who persuaded Grigor, an outsider, 
to move to Dragalevtsy. Mladenka 
moved in from another mahbala, while 
Ivan came from some other part of Bul- 
garia. Further light is thrown on the 
nature of the mahala by an analysis of the 
interaction between the family heads of 
the Stoiova Mahala as shown in table I. 
The positive interaction’ took such forms: 


Ignat plowed Mladenka’s garden plot for her and 
received in return permission to keep his sheep in 
her yard during the winter. 





his mahala, then as a member of his neighborhood, 
finally as a native of his own home. Neighborhood, 
mabala, and village are three gradually increasing 
entities, of which only the last two exhibit outwardly 
defined boundaries.’’ (Wasil Handjieff: Zur Soziolo- 
gie des Bulgarishen Dorfes, pp. 35-36). Also see Note 
3 in this connection. 

5I made no attempt to work out a complicated 


Families of Ignat and Grigor work together in the 
field and at home throughout the year. Their chil- 
dren are of similar ages. 

Sando and Ignat draw wood from the mountain 
for Ivan and in return borrow money from him occa- 
sionally. 





classification of social interaction with these simple, 
peasant folk. I soon learned that a rule-of-the-chumb 
method similarly applied in each case got results 
which checked with my own observation as well as 
that of the best informed people in the village. 
Eliminating from consideration here assimilation, 
competition and accommodation I used merely the 
concepts of codperation (Positive interaction) and 
conflict (negative interaction). Where there is little 
trace of either positive or negative interaction I used 
the term Neutral. My description is based on the 
following questions: Which of the family heads 
codperate regularly? Examples. Which have diffi- 
culties or quarrel more than they codperate? Exam- 
ples. Which have little to do with each other? 
Why? 

The examples presented by the villagers to justify 
their statements were common knowledge in the 
whole neighborhood. Therefore, I was little sur- 
prised to find that once I had tentatively jotted down 
the prevailing interaction as given by the first in- 
formant every subsequent interview confirmed it. 
It is the case of anybody's business being everybodys’ 
business. Indeed, there is little doubt in the ‘‘pub- 
lic’s mind’’ as to the relationship between any two 
people. I even suspect that two people wanting to 
better their relationship, for instance, would find 
the public a handicap due to the fixed conception of 
their respective réles. 
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Peter and Ivan, both elderly men, are drawn to- 
gether by common interests. 


Negative interaction can be illustrated 
as follows: 


Peter's dog attacked Mladenka’s sow which was 
about to bear young. As a result the litter was 
still-born. Mladenka unsuccessfully tried to recover 
damages from Peter. Now she says of Peter: ‘‘He 
only speaks to me between his teeth.” 

A quarrel between Mladenka’s daughter and Vit- 
ko's daughter, formerly the best of friends, over the 
question of employment as a domestic. 

Mladenka is engaged in a lawsuit with Ivan over 
the question of property. The dispute arose when a 
new street was constructed between their houses. 

Grigor quarrels with Vitko, and Ignat; Sando, and 
Todorin quarrel with Peter over land. 


A count of the bonds between the fam- 
ily heads shows that the three categories 
are approximately equal in number: Posi- 
tive—nine; Negative—eight; Neutral— 
eleven. Ofcourse, we have not attempted 
to analyze bonds between the wives of the 
family heads, but we can be sure that if 
two men are in a quarrel they will forbid 
their wives to associate with members ot 
the other's family. 


NEIGHBORLY RELATIONS: THE SUSEDSTVO 


For a clearer picture of social interac- 
tion we must turn to a smaller unit than 
the mabala: namely, the sésedstvo® which 
is a complex of houses whose yards ad- 
join or face each other across a narrow 
street. The peasants say, ‘Without 
neighbors life is impossible,’’ or ‘‘God 
help those who have bad neighbors’’ and 
they are thinking of next-door neighbors. 
Bulgarian writers especially in reminiscing 
about their childhood tell of the free 
interchange of goods between neighbors. 
In any time of need, whether it be of food, 
garments, or work, the neighbors were 
always called upon to render aid. That is 


* Many of the peasants still use for neighbor the 
word komshia, a Bulgarized form of the Turkish koms. 
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still true today, though there are two 
tendencies setting in; first, many villagers 
prefer to go to relatives living elsewhere 
in the village for aid rather than to go to 
a next-door neighbor; second, nowadays 
neighbors when they lend live more in 
expectation of financial remuneration. 
In other words, the commercialistic spirit 
is pervading even neighborhood contacts. 
Some villagers feel this more keenly than 
others. 

The sésedstvo therefore, like the mahala, 
is a geographical unit which is the scene 
of intense social interaction, though this 
interaction takes place through ordinary 
individuals and groups rather than 
through the sésedstvo itself, thought of 
in terms of a psychical entity. It is an 
interesting fact that personal friendships 
and preferences sometimes carry women 
outside of the neighborhood for even the 
ordinary needs of life. For example, 
Anna may live next to Gorka but may 
prefer the companionship of Mara who 
lives four or five houses down the street. 
Sometimes this friendship goes to such 
an extent that Anna will draw water from 
a more distant fountain in order to meet 
there with Mara. 

However, no number of exceptions can 
do away with the fact that women who 
are neighbors depend greatly upon one 
another. Not only in times of crisis such 
as birth, death, or marriage are the neigh- 
bors’ services invaluable, but are especially 
useful in varying the tedium of everyday 
life. If a woman has half an hour to 
spare, she is apt to pick up her knitting or 
spinning and go to a neighbor’s house for 
a chat while doing her handwork. After 
a while, visits of such a sort become so 
habitual that a woman would find it 
difficult to get along without them. It 
must be remembered that the Bulgarian 
woman has no magazines and no radio to 
entertain her at home. Her only source 
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of entertainment is to share some other 
neighbor's company. 

Newcomers to a neighborhood (and 
these are usually women) have to go 
through a period of assimilation. Not 
only must they bear the embarrassing 
scrutiny of the neighbors and answer 
hundreds of questions, but they must also 
be quick to appreciate the social values 
and interests of the women of the sur- 
rounding houses. This is always so diffi- 
cult that the villagers have a proverb: 
“One can’t even drink the water from a 
different village,’’ which they use in the 
social as well as physiological sense. 

In a sésedstvo we likewise find that there 
is often a family tie because the yards ot 
married brothers or cousins frequently 
join. (See diagram on page 534.) If 
there is harmony between the brothers, 
such relatives are the closest of all be- 
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cause they are also neighbors; between 
such houses most of the borrowing takes 
place. 

Since at least three-fourths, if not more, 
of a woman's recreation is provided in 
the neighborhood, this unit forms the 
basis for most gossiping groups. Men 
cross neighborhood lines because they can 
go to the tavern, but their wives must 
stay at home. 

In comparing the mahala and the 
sésedstvo we may conclude that the 
mahala once was the scene of the intimate 
interaction mow characterizing the 
sétsedstvo. This was back in the days 
when the mahala was a family circle be- 
cause of zadruga ties. As the number of 
houses increased and the feeling of kin- 
ship weakened or became extinct the 
mahala was superseded by the shsedstvo 
as an important basis of interaction. 
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changes, the large family system low misfortune to befall the house. 
based upon the code of filial-piety Hence, the practice of ancestor-worship 
expounded by Confucius and his followers became an indispensable function of the 
several centuries before the Christian old Chinese family. 
era, has been the main pillar in the struc- Built upon this pillar of filial-piety with 
ture of Chinese society. Stressing obedi- its transcendental cult of ancestor-wor- 
ence and respect to one’s parents as the ship in a feudal agricultural economy, 
highest virtue of man, the great philos- this old type of Chinese family was in 
opher laid down the following three many respects an independent institution. 
filial obligations: serve and take good care Politically, under a unique system of 
of your parents; do not harm your phys- administrative decentralization, the eld- 
ical body because it is given you by your est male member of the house exercised 
parents; have offspring to continue the absolute control over all the members 
name of the family. His influence was under his roof. Any dispute within the 
so great that for more than a score of four walls of the family was settled by 
centuries, the eldest male member of the his decision. To guard the good name 
family throughout the far-flung empire of ancestors, children were duly dis- 
enjoyed all the power and dignity of a  ciplined, and mischievous behavior rarely 
patriarch in whose hands lay the life of escaped unpunished. Conflicts between 
the inmates of his household. families were settled by mediation of 
This universal observance of the code the village elders, and they seldom were 
of filial-piety early extended into the brought before the tribunal of the district 
supernatural realm. In the belief of the magistrate. The customary practice of 
Chinese in those ancient days, the de- holding the entire family responsible for 
parted spirits of their ancestors were still wrongs done by any of its members ac- 
looking after the welfare of their descend- tually reduced crime to the minimum, and 
Unless sacrificial offerings were made social relations within the com- 
munity, be it a family or a village, satis- 


I. SPITE of periodical government might lose their sense of justice and al- 


ants. 
made at regular intervals to show the 


untiring devotion of their children, they factory and congenial. 
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Economically, the family was a unit 
self-contained and self-sufficient. All 
members therein were under obligation 
to put all their earnings into a common 
coffer from which the head of the house 
doled out in equal shares to the various 
units of the family. Widows, orphans, 
and the disabled were all taken care of. 
Because of the great significance attached 
to blood relationship in China, the com- 
paratively well-to-do were socially ob- 
ligated to give material assistance to their 
needy relatives. Consequently, under 
normal conditions, the government was 
practically free from the burden of giving 
relief to its less fortunate people. 

Socially, the large Chinese family 
greatly resembled a miniature society. 
With three or four generations living 
under the same roof, its size rendered 
inter-unit relationships involved and com- 
plicated. Méencius in three of his famous 
five ethical principles pointed out the 
standard relations between father and 
children, husband and wife, and between 
brothers, which were responsible for the 
persistence and stagnancy of the old 
Chinese social order. 

The complexity of the family was 
greatly intensified by the evil systems of 
concubinage and girl-slavery. Justifying 
their lust for sensuous pleasure on the 
ground that increasing number of offspring 
would give the greatest satisfaction to 
their ancestral spirits, men took con- 
cubines not only when their first wife 
failed to give birth to a boy, but also 
when children were already crowding 
the house. These concubines were either 
selected from outside or promoted from 
the rank of slave girls within the family, 
and cases in which slave girls outshone 
their mistress or mistresses in favor and 
authority were not wanting. This by- 
product of the marriage institution was 
socially looked down upon, but its exist- 
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ence was customarily taken as an in- 
eradicable evil in a society dominated by 
men. 

In monarchical China, all units within 
the household above the middle class had 
their own slave girl, sometimes one and 
sometimes more, depending upon the 
wealth of the family. The presence of 
these concubines and slave girls with their 
designated positions and ranks served to 
complicate the social relations of the 
house to a large extent, and made the 
people necessarily fatalistic and tolerant. 

The position of the male was inherently 
superior in old Chinese families, but 
female members when old often enjoyed 
the wholehearted respect of their chil- 
dren. Sometimes after the death of the 
grandfather, the grandmother would take 
over the responsibility of the household, 
leaving her eldest son to represent the 
family on formal occasions. 

The raising of daughters was generally 
considered a poor investment in old Chi- 
nese society, because, after their marriage 
they belonged to their husband’s family. 
Before a girl was married, socially speak- 
ing, she had no position to uphold. She 
would not be given a seat when strangers 
were being entertained in the family. 
With rare exceptions, she would not be 
invited to social parties, even those ex- 
clusively for women. 

As soon as a girl was married, however, 
she immediately started climbing the 
social scale according to her achievements 
in the field of propagation. The more 
sons she bore, the greater was her social 
prestige. When her sons became men 
and took wives, her position was further 
elevated and the process of elevation con- 
tinued with the coming of grandchildren 
and great grandchildren. 

As there was no universal educational. 
system sponsored and supervised by the 
government, the education of. children 
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was chiefly the affair of the family. The 
well-to-do people usually had private 
tutors in the house, and every village had 
at least one school supported by contri- 
butions of all the villagers. After years 
of memorization of the classical literature, 
a young man might try his luck in the 
district examination. If he passed he 
could go to the provincial capital for 
higher government examination, from 
which he might proceed to the national 
and the emperor’s examinations. Per- 
sonnel for civil services throughout the 
empire were selected from these democratic 
competitive examinations. Upon pass- 
ing the emperor’s examination, a man was 
held in high esteem all over the country, 
and was usually given high official posi- 
tion such as political adviser to the em- 
peror or viceroy of a province. 

Beside propagation and nurture, the 
main functions of the Chinese family 
were ceremonious and ritualistic. With 
so many people of the various age groups 
living together under the same roof, 
celebrations for births, marriages, and 
deaths, and traditional festivities became 
more or less continuous routines which 
actually kept the women members of the 
household fairly busy throughout the 
year. 

The birth of a boy was an occasion for 
celebration which often included sacrificial 
offerings to the ancestral spirits of the 
family. Very rarely the birth of a girl 
would be celebrated. The customary 
practice was to distribute rice cakes, 
fruits, and other eatables to relatives and 
neighbors upon the completion of the 
first month of the baby's life. This was 
repeated at the end of the fourth month 
and at the end of the twelfth. Those 
families which could afford additional 
expenditures would give dinner parties. 
The significance of the ritualistic func- 
tions was the desire on the part of the 
parents to acknowledge the favor accorded 
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them, presumably, by the departed spirits 
of their ancestors, and to appease them 
and other gods so that they would guard 
the baby against evil influences. 

Marriage was the most important occa- 
sion for ceremonies in old Chinese society. 
It involved various ritualistic observances 
extending over a considerable period 
which usually ranged from a few weeks 
to a few months, beginning with the 
visit of the go-between to the parents of 
the prospective bride to sound out the 
possibility of a marriage contract. 

The prospective bride’s mother, after 
listening to the laudatory remarks about 
their prospective son-in-law made by 
the go-between would secretly go to the 
nearby temple and seek divine revelation 
concerning the propitiousness of the 
proposal. If the divine prediction was 
unfavorable, in nine cases out of ten, the 
proposal would be turned down, and the 
go-between would have to look for a 
suitable bride elsewhere. 

However, in case the oracular words 
were favorable, the go-between who was 
usually professional would serve as a 
medium for the two families to negotiate 
the price to be paid for the bride, the dates 
and nature of ceremonies of betrothal 
and wedding. All these arrangements 
were done by the parents without the 
knowledge of the two parties concerned. 
Being young and taught to resign every- 
thing to fate, they generally accepted 
whatever was being arranged for them 
without questioning. 

On the day of betrothal feasts were 
given by both families, and symbols of 
the engagement were exchanged in color- 
ful processions customary throughout 
the country. When the wedding day 
arrived, the go-between usually accom- 
panied only by one of the bridegroom's 
younger brothers would start escorting a 
gay procession with an empty flowery 
chair to the house of the bride. Upon 
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atriving at the destination, the go-between 
would wait until the traditional cere- 
monies were observed before turning 
homeward with the bride who was 
accompanied also only by one of her 
younger brothers. 

When the bride arrived at the bride- 
groom's house, she was received by her 
mother-in-law who, with the help of the 
go-between would escort her to the main 
hall of the family first to kneel down 
before the tablets of the ancestral spirits 
of the house. Then and there the actual 
wedding ceremony began. All this time 
her movements were assisted because a 
long and non-transparent veil covered 
her from head to foot and she could 
neither see nor be seen. 

After the wedding, the bride was con- 
ducted to her chamber which was gen- 
erally well decorated. There for the 
first time the newly weds saw one another. 
It was the custom for the bridegroom to 
unveil his wife. Naturally, it was the 
most exciting moment of a man’s life. 
If the bride was beautiful, he was lucky. 
On the contrary, if she was homely he 
could have no complaint against any- 
body. It was fate that brought them 
together and nothing could be done to 
alter it. 

On the third day after the wedding, it 
was a universal custom for the bridegroom 
to accompany his wife to her parents’ 
home where they would be entertained. 
It was a one-day visit and the couple 
came back in the evening. From the 
day of the wedding, the name of the 
bride was transferred from the record of 
her father’s family to that of her hus- 
band’s. Thenceforth, she was legally a 
member of her husband’s house. 

In the case of funeral ceremonies, the 
degree of elaborateness depended upon the 
age of the deceased. The dead bodies of 
young and unmarried people of both sexes 
were generally disposed of with neither 
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rite nor ceremony. When a young father 
or a young mother died the funeral pro- 
cession was comparatively simple and 
inexpensive. But when an old man 
passed away, his children and grandchil- 
dren would keep the coffin in the house 
for seven days or more during which time 
monks and nuns from nearby Buddhist 
temples would be invited to help conse- 
crate his spirit so that it would be com- 
fortably accommodated in the other 
world. 

Funeral ceremonies would start from 
the first sign of death and continue for 
three or four months with a dozen differ- 
ent kinds of sacrifices and burning of in- 
cense and paper money both at home and 
in the temples. A lot of time and money 
were wasted in this strange way of 
mourning, but the Chinese people in 
those days thought that the only guaran- 
tee to their earthly prosperity was the 
appeasement of their ancestral spirits in 
as elaborate a manner as one possibly 
could. 

Aside from these three domestic func- 
tions just discussed, there were festivals 
designed to fete the various gods so that 
they would abstain from doing mischief 
endangering the interests of the family, 
The first day of the year, which, according 
to the Chinese lunar calendar, is between 
January 21 and February 19, was regarded 
not only as the beginning of the year, 
but also as the root out of which the day, 
the month, and the year and the events 
grow. The transition from the old year 
to the new was made by an offering to 
Heaven and Earth who were regarded 
as the father and mother of the people. 
The observance of the New Year usually 
lasted from three to five days during which 
time friends and relatives exchanged 
greetings and indulged in feastings. 

From the first week of the year to its 
end, festivities were numerous and varied 
from place to place. According to a 
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majority of the Chinese, there were 
three important periods in the year dur- 
ing which the deities of heaven, earth, 
and water ruled. The first period was 
that of the birth of nature in the spring 
controlled by the ruler of heaven whose 
festival was celebrated on the fifteenth 
of the first month by a great display of 
lanterns. The second period which began 
at the end of summer or the first month of 
autumn when nature begins to ripen, 
was controlled by the Ruler of the Earth. 
The third period was that in which the 
power of dissolution and death domi- 
nated. It began with the first month of 
winter and was controlled by the Ruler of 
Water. 

All these domestic functions had been 
transmitted from generation to generation 
for over two thousand years without much 
modification. The people never seemed 
to know any better way of life. Even if 
they did, they would not venture to sug- 
gest it. The influence of classical philos- 
ophy was so great and the society so 
conservative that no new ideas would be 
tolerated. Moreover, there was no dis- 
tinct friction between the ruler and the 
ruled. Every family had its own judicial 
a With the exception of paying 
ight taxes, the people had very little 
to do with their emperor. The following 
folklore, very popular in monarchical 
days, was highly illuminating: 

We go out to work at sunrise, 

And come back to rest at sunset; 


We know nothing and learn nothing, 
What has the emperor's virtue to do with us? 


Without oppression from above, the 
masses were generally contented and no 
necessity for change had ever been felt. 
For centuries, the type of economy in 
China had been practically the same. 
Material developments were so slow that 
the adjustment process moved forward 
almost unnoticed. The sons tilled the 
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farm of their father when he became old 
and trades were handed down from sons 
to grandsons. Life was simple and their 
needs were few. So long as they could 
reap what they sowed they were satis- 
fied. 

China once prided herself as the center 
of civilization. She was surrounded by 
a number of tributary states which looked 
to her for cultural, political, and social 
enlightenment. There were no neigh- 
bors strong enough to question the en- 
viable position of the Celestial Empire. 
In the absence of competition, the Chinese 
people naturally considered themselves 
culturally and racially superior. They 
thought their mode of life was the per- 
fect example for the rest of the world. 

It was not until the early part of the 
nineteenth century when China came 
into contact with European peoples that 
the traditional culture of the former 
began to give way to the progressive cul- 
ture of the West. The long and stubborn 
resistance of the Chinese to the persistent 
European invasion eventually led to 
open hostilities. The successive defeats 
suffered by the Chinese all through the 
later part of the last century completely 
shattered their confidence in the superior- 
ity of their cultural background. Signs 
of unrest were beginning to show them- 
selves. 

After the first Sino-Japanese War in 
1894-95 the emperor realized the incom- 
patibility of his government machinery 
to the modern situation. Reforms were 
introduced and sweeping political and 
social changes were contemplated. But 
these desperate efforts to save the em- 
pire came too late, because the revolu- 
tionary movement which had been active 
for more than ten years was fast gathering 
force. By 1911 the monarchical regime 
was overthrown after more than two 
centuries of existence. 
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The establishment of the Republic im- 
mediately opened channels to new social 
ideals and philosophies which exercised 
no small influence over the thought of 
the young intellectual class. It was 
mainly through the agitation of these 
young people that the process of trans- 
formation began to crystallize into def- 
inite shapes affecting not only the 
political structure but also the family 
organization of the country. 

However, the process of family disor- 
ganization in China started very much 
earlier than the revolutionary period. 
Ever since the European missionary move- 
ment extended its activities to China in 
the eighteenth century, there was a 
persistent effort on the part of the mission- 
aries to break down the custom of an- 
cestor-worship which was the chief ob- 
struction to their mission. But they did 
not make much headway at the beginning. 
Some of the practical-minded Chinese 
while accepting Christianity as a guaran- 
tee to their salvation in the next world, 
clung tenaciously to their old cult which 
in their opinion would give them pros- 
perity in this world. This ‘‘fence-riding”’ 
type of belief lasted for quite a while until 
the conclusion of the Opium-War of 
1840-42 which established special rights 
to the British in China including mission- 
aries, an example later imitated by most 
of the Western Powers having trade rela- 
tions with China at that time. 

Favored by this privileged position, 
the missionaries sought wide accept- 
ance of their respective creeds by more 
constructive work. Hospitals, schools, 
oprhanages, and other social institutions 
were set up side by side with the church 
in different parts of the country. Some- 
times, in their enthusiasm to enlarge their 
constituency, they even went so far as to 
interfere with the functions of district 
courts by protecting members of their 
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church against verdicts of the judges. 
Sometimes, Buddhist temples were burned 
at the instigation of missionaries. All 
these aggressive actions tended to lead the 
ignorant and superstitious masses in 
China to question the power and author- 
ity of their gods and ancestral spirits. 
They saw with their own eyes the destruc- 
tion of their temples, and those who took 
part in the daring work never appeared 
any worse off. They saw that men 
afflicted with what they considered in- 
curable diseases had been cured in mission 
hospitals. They were impressed by the 
riches and wealth of those native com- 
pradores who worked for foreign im- 
porters and exporters. The churches 
flourished and so did the schools. 

The growth of the missionary move- 
ment and the collapse of the Chinese 
superiority concept did not produce im- 
mediate effects on the large family sys- 
tem. In fact they merely paved the way, 
and it was not until after the Revolution 
that several important factors came in 
at about the same time to hasten its 
process of disintegration. 

The establishment of the republican 
form of government proved too great and 
abrupt a change, and the nation was 
plunged into a period of recurring civil 
strife which adversely affected the gen- 
eral economy of the people. Where 
farmers and their families had been liv- 
ing in the same physical and social en- 
vironment passed down to them by their 
ancestors for centuries, constant plunder- 
ings by ill-disciplined soldiers and the 
widespread insecurity of life and property 
became so unbearably disturbing that a 
great number of people left their farms 
and sought livelihood elsewhere. 

At the beginning when the chief source 
of their livelihood was wholly or partially 
cut off because of internal political ten- 
sion in different parts of the country, 
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some of the farmers would leave their 
families behind and go to other places 
for work. A large number of them 
drifted about doing whatever jobs they 
could get hold of, and as the civil wars 
dragged on, conditions in the rural areas 
became worse. Thousands of families 
were broken up and poor peasants flocked 
to the cities where most of them were 
working as ricksha coolies. 

Coincidental with this general rural 
disintegration was a process of industriali- 
zation which began in the revolutionary 
period and which has since gained increas- 
ing momentum especially after the World 
War. For the first decade most of the 
factories were foreign-owned and were 
located in treaty ports where those 
Powers, having vital economic interests 
in China were and are still enjoying extra- 
territorial privileges. The establishment 
of these manufacturing concerns naturally 
hastened the pace and increased the vol- 
ume of the cityward movement which 
came to its height in 1928-29. Thousands 
were drawn to the factories where they 
worked very long hours under highly 
deplorable conditions. Some of these 
poor people were able to get ahead so that 
in due time they could send for their 
wives. 

Under such economic pressure, many 
families in the rural areas, both in North 
and Central China had been broken up, 
and Confucius’ teaching that ‘‘while one’s 
parents are alive, one should not go 
abroad’"’ which had been observed for 
centuries was being ignored. People who 
had been offering sacrifices to their an- 
cestral spirits for years without any 
satisfactory results began to doubt the 
use of these superstitious practices. 

Since the present Nationalist Govern- 
ment came to power in 1928 serious atten- 
tion has been given to rural rehabilita- 
tion. Encouraged by the great progress 
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achieved in transportation, irrigation, 
agricultural experimentation, flood con- 
trol, government loans and subsidies, 
many farmers have gone back to their 
farms. These people, if left alone, would 
most likely go back to their old ways 
and beliefs. But the government has 
seen the evil of all this unnecessary bond- 
age and waste of the people, and in the 
last few years has promulgated official 
decrees designed to wipe out superstition 
in the country districts. 

In addition, concubinage and girl- 
slavery are now legally prohibited. 
Women are entitled to sue their husbands 
in court for the violation of these laws. 
Of course, concubines, taken into the 
house before the promulgation of the 
above-mentioned provision are not af- 
fected except that they have no longer 
any legal status before the law. Slave 
girls have been largely emancipated by 
women associations all over the country 
supported by the force of the govern- 
ment. Masters or mistresses found to 
have maltreated their slave girls are 
liable to heavy fines and imprisonment. 
As a result, both systems are fast disap- 
pearing in the Chinese family organiza- 
tion. 

The elaborate rites of the old days have 
been greatly discouraged in recent years. 
The introduction of mass marriage by the 
government and the example of economy 
in feastings and in funeral ceremonies 
set by officials have helped to simplify 
domestic functions to a large extent. In 
many parts of the country one can still 
see old customs and traditions being ob- 
served as formerly, but there is a definite 
tendency toward eventual abandonment 
of all superstitious practices which for 
long centuries have held the Chinese 
society in a state of conservatism and stag- 
nancy. 

What economic pressure, industrializa- 
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tion and government actions have done 
to the masses, education has done to the 
intellectual class which constitutes the 
elite in modern Chinese society. The 
efforts made by the government in the 
field of education has increased the num- 
ber of universities one hundred times in 
thirty years, not counting the thousands 
of primary and secondary schools. This 
rapid progress in education has rendered 
it possible for students to come into con- 
tact with western ideals and modern 
ways of living either directly or indirectly. 
The influence is most significant in so far 
as the disorganization of the old Chinese 
family system is concerned. Educated 
boys and girls who previously would never 
taise a question about their matrimonial 
affairs, are now rebelling against the 
interference of their parents in the choice 
of their life mate. Unfortunately, in 
this period of transition, there are many 
cases in which father and children have 
severed relations over the question of 
marriage. But parents are gradually 
learning the futility of attempts to cling 
to the old ways in this fast changing 
world. 

Coeducation in colleges and universities 
has afforded wholesome opportunities for 
young people of both sexes from all parts 
of the country to come into contact with 
one another. The great mobility of the 
educated people and their jobs makes the 
institution of small families desirable and 
necessary. To them ancestor-worship and 
superstition belong to the generation of 
their parents, and a considerable number 
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of them have actually adopted the 
Western standard of living. 

Some of the young people even go so 
far as to put radical forms of marriage into 
practice. Advertisements in daily papers 
for mates are no longer novelties. Com- 
panionate marriage or living together 
without undergoing any ceremonious for- 
mality, divorce, and increasing looseness 
in marriage contracts and sex relations 
are causing the most alarming concern 
of the old folks over all these contradic- 
tions to traditions and long established 
mores. 

In cities along the coast where com- 
merce and industry flourished, apartment 
houses designed to accommodate small 
families are everywhere to be seen. 
Young people holding ‘‘white-collar’’ 
jobs in such metropolitan centers as 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking, and Canton 
are mostly living with their immediate 
families. The practice of supporting rela- 
tives is no longer considered an obliga- 
tion, though aged parents are still taken 
care of by their children. 

In the midst of all these changes and 
transformations, the present undeclared 
war in the Orient and its wholesale de- 
struction of lives and property will cer- 
tainly go a long way toward hastening the 
process of breaking up deep-rooted super- 
stition, clannishness, tolerance, and fatal- 
ism in Chinese society and disorganizing 
the antiquated large family system which 
in the last hundred years has proved 
incompatible to modern conditions. 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON CONSERVATION OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 11-14, 1939 
Tue CoMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION—Ray V. Sowers, Chairman, Howard E. Jensen, Gladys Gaylord, Donald S, Klaiss, Olive Stcone—submit- 


ted the following report which was accepted by the Conference: 


The committee wishes to express for the Conference its deep gratitude to Dr. Ernest R. Groves for the distinguished service he has rendered in the 
field of marriage and the family through his teaching and writing, and for the fine leadership he has given in the direction of the five annual conferences. 
It is the strong conviction of this committee that the Conference should be continued along present lines under Dr. Groves’ leadership. 

The committee recommends that an advisory committee be appointed to assist the chairman in this important service. The chairman has suggested 
as members of this committee Howard E. Jensen, Gladys Gaylord, Dorothea Beach, Dorothy Wells Wood, and Ray V. Sowers. 


(Concluded on page 550) 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE BUSINESS GIRL 


ETHEL S. BEER 
New York City 


HE business girl is as familiar 

today as her working brother. 

Very often she predominates in 
offices, sometimes holding responsible 
positions though generally her status is 
humble. Her salary differs tremendously 
from a mere pittance to a fairly reasonable 
sum. . 

Out on the street it is often difficult to 
distinguish the business girl from her 
society sister. She goes to the office as 
well dressed as Miss Debutante goes to a 
luncheon party. Her hair is as carefully 
coifed and waved, her nails are as highly 
polished and vividly tinted. Many a 
business girl’s pocketbook is unduly 
strained to keep up her appearance. This 
stenographer must wear the very latest 
fashion; that bookkeeper must have her 
hair permanented. Her excuse is that 
employers demand it. But I rather sus- 
pect that the reason is more subtle. The 
office is frequently a social meeting place 
for the girls working there. Apart from 
their business associates their friendly 
contacts are exceedingly narrow. 

For the business girl of whom I speak 
lives at home with her family. She 
may do this because she carries the fi- 
nancial responsibility in part or entirely. 
Daughters now are bread winners just as 
often as sons, if anything they have an 
even more active sense of filial duty. 
They shoulder their economic burden 
seriously, occasionally even refusing to 
marry on account ofit. Others, of course, 
are free from this necessity to aid their 
families but remain at home because they 
are ruled by convention. Tradition is 
hard to break away from in a conserva- 
tive family. The unmarried daughter 
does not feel free. Her emotional attach- 


ment to her parents is strong; she cannot 
justify an independent existence in her 
own mind no matter how much she longs 
for it. To leave her home seems like 
desertion. 

To be sure, there are business girls who 
have no desire todo so. They are happy 
in their own family circle. In these 
homes the unmarried daughter does not 
consider herself cheated because she has 
the compensation of intimacy with her 
own immediate relatives. In congenial 
families even the smallest space can be 
stretched to become a real home for its 
members. But such instances are rare 
particularly as the girls grow older. 

The more usual picture is the business 
girl living at home under pressure. She 
may not have any conscious antagonism 
towards her family. Nevertheless, she 
feels constrained in this environment. 
Her tastes differ from those of her par- 
ents not because she is odd but because 
she has had new and different oppor- 
tunities. She longs to escape but is 
unable to tear herself free. She may act 
the devoted self-sacrificing daughter but 
inwardly she chafes constantly. This is 
hardly to be wondered at in view of the 
conditions under which she lives. 

When she comes home tired from work 
the business girl finds little or no privacy. 
She has no room of her own to which she 
can retreat. In fact, she is lucky if she 
does not have to share her bed with a 
sister or her mother. The only chance 
she has to be alone is when the rest of the 
family are out somewhere. This lack of 
privacy is a real deprivation to the sensi- 
tive young woman. Her nerves are suffi- 
ciently frazzled by a hard day in the 
office without this added strain. The 
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older she gets, the more difficult it is for 
the business girl to adjust herself to cir- 
cumstances. The pace of modern life is 
wearisome at best. She needs solitude for 
her own peace of mind. She does not 
always realize this herself because a 
room of her own is an unheard of luxury. 

This description does not apply only to 
homes in slum districts. The business 
girl often comes from families relatively 
well fixed financially. There is no want 
in a literal sense; any stinting done is to 
save for the future or some desired ex- 
travagance. Nevertheless, over-crowding 
is general. The larger the family, the 
worse the situation. Sometimes three 
or four grown sisters share a bedroom. 
It may even be necessary to invade the 
sitting room at night for sleeping pur- 
poses. Doubling up is the rule not the 
exception. 

It is easy to comprehend that if there is 
not enough space for privacy or adequate 
sleeping quarters, social life at home is 
distinctly limited. Guests cannot be wel- 
come if a small brother is waiting to 
occupy the convertible couch. Sister can 
hardly invite her friends to visit her in 
such circumstances. The business girl 
may have her social circle but what can 
she do to entertain them? Her home 
fails miserably in this respect; it is not a 
home to her because it offers no accom- 
modation for hospitality. Small wonder, 
then, that in her rebellion she turns from 
the family who give her so little socially, 
to seck other solutions. Her quest is 
not easy. For, barred from the family 
hearth, how can she find a satisfying 
substitute unless she leaves home entirely? 

With the younger girl the problem does 
not loom so large. She may still attend 
clubs as she did in her childhood. Here 
she meets her chums and passes many 
pleasant hours. Settlements are a refuge 
for many children and adolescents. They 
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fill a place in the community pattern 
where families live huddled together. 
But interest in these clubs palls after a 
certain period. The older the business 
girl becomes, the less can she rely on these 
social service activities. Either she is 
beyond the age limit or she is not attracted 
by this type of contact. 

Faced with this predicament, many 
older business girls turn to study. They 
may have to do so out of necessity, that 
is, promotion in their ,own career may 
demand it. Or they may have a love of 
learning which when satisfied, fills their 
existence. Lastly, they may crave the 
companionship of men and have no other 
Opportunity to meet them. Many of 
these unmarried young women seck a 
possible husband at the lectures they 
attend just as eagerly as intellectual 
enjoyment. But even with the attraction 
of men in the classroom, it is hard to con- 
tinue studying year after year. Imbibing 
knowledge after a long busy day at the 
office is no fun. Many have neither the 
inclination nor the capacity. Hence they 
drop out of the ranks quickly. It is only 
the exceedingly serious girls who can 
survive such a regime and become im- 
mersed in purely cultural pursuits. That 
is, provided they can stand the strain 
physically. The others have no chance 
at all; they become frankly bored and 
retire gracefully. 

Study seldom entirely satisfies the busi- 
ness girl. She wants gaiety, she likes to 
be amused and to meet new people. 
Dancing always has its appeal—her fa- 
tigue is forgotten under the spell of 
music. Unfortunately many of these 
working girls are not asked to parties. 
Their friends live in just as crowded condi- 
tions as they do. Therefore, they search 
for a substitute. Sometimes the business 
girl is so eager for a little fun that she 
goes to a so-called social club, really only 
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a cheap dancing hall. Here she meets 
men indiscriminately which is hardly a 
satisfactory arrangement. All types 
gather there, some drawn by loneliness, 
others by less laudable reasons. 

In desperation some of these business 
girls save up enough money to take a 
trip. Their youth is fluttering by, why 
wait to enjoy old age in solitude? They 
take their hard-earned dollars and blow 
them all in on a cruise ticket. It goes 
without saying that many are motivated 
by the same desire which sent them to 
lectures and dance halls. They want to 
find a husband in order to escape from 
their life of boredom. Office, home, sleep, 
eat, and work, day after day, year after 
year, is a terrifying prospect. No wonder 
Miss Stenographer and Miss Bookkeeper 
revolt and decide to try a fling at another 
existence. 

Of course, I do not mean that none of 
them enjoy the trip for its own sake. 
Travel has an allure for a great many 
people. The very difference in the scen- 
ery, the life on the ship itself is fascinat- 
ing. But the fact that they go in hordes 
armed with a prodigious wardrobe, often 
borrowed in part, does seem to point to 
their yearning for the social attractions. 
Travel for travel’: sake is an undertaking 
which demands mental preparation, not a 
variety of clothes and constant com- 
panionship. The office girl, however, 
often uses it as a means to an end. She 
is thinking of her future in terms of a sex- 
hungry spinsterhood or comfortable mar- 
riage. Usually in her mind there is no 
in-between; she is innocent enough to 
look on the wedding ring as a sure key to 
happiness; she is conservative enough to 
know that if she oversteps conventional 
morality it must remain a dead secret. 
Some business girls may be more brazen 
but they would not be likely to live with 
their families for sentiment’s sake. 
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The trip has other compensations un- 
doubtedly even if the prospective hus- 
band is not found. For the time being 
it is a break from her confined life at 
home. Upon her return, she feels differ- 
ent, she has something new to talk about. 
In her own imagination she can imbue the 
remembered moonlight nights with ro- 
mance. Perhaps there really was a little. 
But alas, it is rare that acquaintance 
with a fellow-traveller becomes a last- 
ing friendship, let alone the road to con- 
tented matrimony. 

There are undoubtedly other ramifica- 
tions in the social life of the business 
girl. She has the inevitable movies, the 
theatre, concerts and so on. She can 
pal around with her girl friends and really 
enjoy it. In the last analysis she gener- 
ally has a certain amount of companion- 
ship in the office. The group is often 
congenial, they are like one big family. 
The business girl does form close inti- 
macies with her co-workers, infrequently 
even love lurks in the background. The 
informality of an office makes it easy to 
meet not only the employees but others 
who come in for business purposes. 

But friendly conditions do not exist 
in all offices. Many girls hold them- 
selves aloof from their business associates. 
This may be because they have nothing 
in common with them or they may have 
a tragedy in their family which they wish 
to keep secret and therefore dare not risk 
familiarity. Even when this is not so, 
the situation presents the same difficulties. 
Office friends are hard to keep when 
there is no place to take them. 

In other words, all her attempts towards 
a more satisfactory life are but panaceas, 
not the solution the business girl is seek- 
ing. In the back of her mind she has a 
definite vision of a charming home 
where she can play hostess. Marriage 
may be the satisfactory way for her to 
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solve the urge for sexual experience. 
But her conception is much broader than 
this. It is an escape, the only escape she 
can conceive of from her family. The 
husband as the rescuer from this tedious, 
restricted household is the only possible 
hero of her dreams. He is identified not 
only with the probable drudgery that a 
wife and mother undergoes but the cozy 
dainty house or apartment furnished by and 
for erstwhile Miss Stenographer Or Miss 
Bookkeeper. What a strange vision to- 
day when so many women work after 
marriage and are even forced to be the 
main support of the family? It persists 
because the business girl sees no way to 
change her present home conditions but 
optimistically believes that as the mistress 
of a home she can control her future. 

In a sense, the knife cuts both ways. 
The older business girl wants to be sup- 
ported. Her husband, however, must 
earn more than her own salary. She 
must be bettered financially or there is 
little use to give up her own independence. 
This young woman is a complex problem. 
She has set up certain standards which 
must be fulfilled by matrimony. Other- 
wise she prefers suffering with her own 
family. This is not quite as inconsistent 
as it sounds. For, mind you, my Lady 
the Business Girl is constantly seeking 
and is always sure that the knight who 
will fulfill her desires is waiting around 
the corner. Nor is she actually merce- 
nary. For remember, the home is an im- 
portant issue. Her escape is not only 
from her family but from the crowded 
circumstances which allowed her no scope 
for her social proclivities. Perhaps this 
is one reason why when these girls finally 
matry, so many of them have but few 
children; one or at most two usually being 
the limit. 

It is pointless to blame the business 
girl for trying to guide her whole exist- 
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ence towards the altar. She is like any 
other woman—or for that matter any 
living creature—she wants to be mated. 
There simply is no solution for her but 
marriage because so much else is involved. 
Any sublimation of sex is impossible under 
the conditions in which she lives. Who 
can develop any inner mental life in a 
home so crowded that there is never a 
moment to one’s self? How can she com- 
pensate for her social lack unless she 
breaks bonds and reaches freedom? Since 
to her the wedding ring represents this 
freedom, it is quite understandable that 
she should bend every effort towards 
procuring it. There is nothing shameful 
about the business girl's frank attitude 
in seeking a husband. The shame is 
for society which rarely gives a thought 
to the surroundings that foster this 
attitude. 

To disparage these girls by saying that 
they are the disturbing element—that for 
generations families have lived together 
peacefully—is utterly fruitless. Time 
was, and not so long ago, that all women 
were home bodies. There was no choice 
for them. Even their marriage was ar- 
ranged. In fact, the whole pattern of 
their existence was planned for them by 
their parents. In this day and age cus- 
toms have changed. Modern society 
makes new demands. These demands 
should not be considered in the spirit of 
the past but of the present. Human 
beings today need different facilities to 
realize ends which in themselves do not 
vary materially. Solving the plight of 
the unmarried woman today requires of 
society a new attitude of mind. 

Eliminating the slums will not remedy 
all social problems. Clean houses are 
not the only factory in environment. 
That elastic so-called middle class from 
which so many of these business girls 
come, does live in reasonably decent phys- 
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ical surroundings. Nevertheless, these 
homes fail dismally if they do not provide 
adequate quarters for the business girl's 
social existence. To say that she prefers 
going out anyway is beside the point. 
She needs to go out but she should have a 
chance to entertain at home too. The 
question is how can this be done? 

It is useless to recommend that all 
homes, rich and poor, should be large 
enough for social activities. The cost 
would be insurmountable. But would it 
not be practicable to have various com- 
mon social rooms, at least in moderate 
price apartment buildings? The tenants 
of these do not have to count every penny. 
Could not an arrangement be made 
whereby the girls themselves paid for the 
enterprise? Monthly dues for the priv- 
ilege might be collected from each family. 
That is, the scheme would be run on a co- 
operative basis shared by all the residents 
who in turn would profit by having extra 
space in which to expand outside their 
own crowded quarters. 

As for the business girl it would give 
her many advantages. If such a scheme 
were carried out, she would have a place 
to invite her friends. Artificial or not, 
social relations are based on the exchange 
of courtesies. To have no suitable back- 
ground for entertaining, no matter how 
simple, is not conducive to lasting ties. 
The present arrangement of meeting on the 
door step or some street corner is hardly 
satisfactory. Furthermore, these girls 
should have a chance to introduce their 
friends to their families. One of the 
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greatest benefits would be that these 
business girls in their social contacts 
would not be entirely drawn away from 
their homes. Under their own roofs they 
could form friendships with neighboring 
boys and girls which might eventually 
lead to marriage. 

But whether the wedding bells would 
ring more frequently or not if such a pro- 
posal were carried out, is not of first im- 
portance. It is the attitude of the girls 
themselves which makes matrimony loom 
so large on their horizon. The reason 
for this is that many of them really suffer. 
Deprivation from social intercourse does 
not assist normal development. The busi- 
ness girl needs a little fun in her life. 
Miss Stenographer and Miss Bookkeeper 
are not callous to the attentions of men 
just because they pound machines and do 
figures. Perhaps they would not look 
on the married state as such an unmixed 
blessing if it did not seem to be the one 
alternative to their drab existence. At 
least, if a husband were not considered 
the only means of escape from boredom, 
he might be chosen with a little more 
circumspection. What chance for happi- 
ness has the business girl when her view- 
point is so colored by her circumstances? 

All social relations involve more than 
they seem to on the surface. To say that 
the business girl is entitled to a social 
life for her own good is not stating the 
whole problem. The consequences of 
depriving her of normal social pleasures 
not only affects her own peace and com- 
fort but affects society as a whole. 


(Concluded from page 545) 


It is further recommended that next year's conference be held at Duke University. 
That the Conference be enlarged to include approximately two hundred. [This year's Conference numbered 184, 34 over the assigned reservations 


of 150, and represented 26 states and the District of Columbia.] 


That the advisory committee enlist the co-operation of key persons in certain areas of the country through whom the invitation would be extended. 

That the Conference through its chairman be asked to keep in close touch with other organizations and conferences which have similar purposes, 
cooperating when possible to the end that the fine traditions of this Conference be maintained and extended to ever widening circles. 

Ic is further recommended that in keeping with the past policy the membership of the Conference be both widely representative and highly selective. 

Finally the committee wishes to express for the Conference its hearty thanks to all those who have contributed to the success of this Fifth Anaual 


Conference 
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Contributions to this Department will include material of three kinds:(1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, ©) 
and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 
of the field; ‘B) special results of study and research. 
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THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF LABOR RELATIONS 


DUVAL T. McCUTCHEN 
Washington, D. C. 


OXON 


I men have undertaken to organize in 


HE concept of a job as property unions to obtain justice. Since the com- 
| has already arisen many times in the unity is of the mind that men should 


courts. ‘That the right to work is have justice in their employed relation 
property cannot be regarded longer an and since law generally reflects what is 
open question’’ (Bogni et al v. Perotti et actually happening in the community, 
al., 1916, 224 Mass. 152). ‘“The labor and the courts are the proper place for securing 


skill of the workman, be it of high or justice in these relationships. Extension 
> . . . . . 
low degree, the plant of the manufacturer, of equitable jurisdiction to cover those 
the equipment of the farmer, the invest- points of conflict for which remedies are 
merits of commerce, are all in equal sense cig “if gentle: pragma 
property’’ (State v. Stewart, 59 Vt. 273, be dictate by abor disorders, the com- 
289). A discussion of this concept in 08 conscience and the natural desire 
connection with Texas & N. O. R. Co. ‘%© preserve American individualism. 
v. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Though there may not be a legal right 


Clerks (33 Fed. 2nd 13) is had in 28 without a legal remedy, courts often 
revise their notions as to what is a legal 


Mich. L. Rev. 621: “‘...the court held ** : 
that an employee has a property right in right (as was the case in Goodisson v. 
his employment. ...The decision is in Nunn, 4 Term Reports 761, for example). 


Mechanical jurisprudence (Cook, 13 Am. 
Bar. Jour. 303) does not fit the times. 
Law is and must be dynamic (Kelsen, 51 
Law Q. Rev. 531), “in a continuous 
process of spontaneous self-creation.’’ It 
is thus urged that judicial cognizance 


for purposes of certain types of action at ought to be taken of this manifest de- 
law. If a man is discharged by his ™and for complete legal remedy in the 
employer without cause, he has no employed relation and equitable juris- 
remedy. If his salary is unreasonably diction extended to all facets of the 
low, he has no remedy except resignation concept. 

or strike. On these grounds, therefore, In drawing such a theory of property 
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accord with the general trend of expansion 
of equitable jurisdiction.’’ By statute, a 
phase of this view is recognized by the 
Wagner Labor Act. 

However, under the present interpreta- 
tions the rights of employees only exist 
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in jobs, the best approach would seem to 
be to draw an analogy to patent law, that 
is, to the property rights conceded at 
common law and by statute to exist in 
completely intellectual ground. The ex- 
clusive right given through the patent 
process is a species of incorporeal and 
intangible personal property (Waterman 
v. MacKenzie, 138 U. S. 252). It would 
seem that the right to a job of an em- 
ployee properly discharging his duties 
would be just such incorporeal, intangible 
property, ownership residing in the job- 
holder and such property coming into 
existence by virtue of the structure of 
effort which the employee has spread 
upon a certain line of conduct, by virtue 
of the increment of growth of his mind 
upon the problems connected with the 
employment and the exclusion thereby 
of his right to apply his mentality to 
any or all problems and fields of growth 
in the world and by virtue of his change 
of legal position through investment of 
his time, energy and an irretrievable section 
of his earthly quantum. If a man did not 
work at one job he could work at another. 
When he accepts one and works on it, he 
has changed his legal position in reliance 
on the one job; if he is summarily dis- 
charged without charge, he must begin 
at the bottom somewhere else and thus 
sustains a forfeiture. 

In the theory of personal property 
analogies may illustrate. In the law 
relating to ferae naturae and capture, where 
the courts have to choose between two 
contestants, ‘By selecting the first pos- 
sessor, the preference in the normal case 
is given to him who has expended time 
and effort in adding previously unused 
things to the common stock of the world’s 
goods, and who by his manual possession 
has given objective proof of his en- 
deavors’’ (Brown, ‘‘Personal Property,"’ 
Callaghan & Co. 1936). In homestead 
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doctrine, the man who occupies a given 
land, fences it, builds houses on it, clears 
timbered plots for cultivation, etc., ac- 
quires ownership. The employed relation 
has similar property interests, since a man 
gives up his right to go one way and goes 
another, works and improves a productive 
relationship, adding to common stock of 
world’s productive power by increased 
efficiency and thus acquires a property 
interest. 

However, it is obvious the social 
interests upheld by this theory would be 
forfeited if the owners of a job should 
choose to act arbitrarily. Applying 
against such a problem is a limitation 
sometimes urged as a factor in intangible 
personal property. This is the propo- 
sition of ‘‘Gebrauchmuster’’ or ‘‘must use.”’ 
To retain possession there must be a 
manifest intent to control] the property 
and to use and exclude others from a like 
control (Holmes, Common Law, 220, 
1881). Others cannot be excluded unless 
their interference would violate an in- 
dependent right of a given individual 
(Adams v. Burton, 43 Vt. 36, 1870). 
But there can be no property right in a 
job unless the owner makes effective use 
of his job, only if he is showing such 
energy, as in the pursuit of ferae naturae, 
as is likely to result in addition of goods 
to the world stocks in proportion to be 
supported by public policy. Any support 
by the courts of less than efficient labor 
would result in quarrels which the law 
aims to prevent (Pierson v. Post, 2 Am. 
Dec. 264, 1805). The effective use of the 
property right determines its just valua- 
tion to both the holder and the employer; 
this may be stated in terms of the ef- 
ficiency of the employee. According to 
the doctrine of ‘‘Gebrauchmuster’’ property 
rights are forfeit if not actually used. 
Sit-downs and other strikes, thus, could 
not be tolerated by the courts, being 
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inimical to order and a nullification of 
any property interest which might be 
construed in the employed relation. 

The definition of job-property is to the 
effect that a certain specific relationship 
exists between the specific employee 
together with his intangible personality 
and certain apparatus, ideas, or the like 
which implement his job. The employer 
is the lessee of this property and has 
certain rights of supervision over it as 
in leased property generally; but dis- 
charge, for example, would be analogous 
to confiscation. 

The effect of such a doctrine on ‘‘con- 
tract rights’’ has broad implications—but 
does not interpose any radical doctrine. 
The courts have long raised contract 
obligations where obtained by any sort 
of duress. It seems apparent that eco- 
nomic force is equivalent to any other 
type of duress that may be applied to 
human relations. If a certain company 
has a monopoly by virtue of its size, over 
the commerce or economic life of a small 
or large proportion of the community, 
and there is no other way to live than by 
working for this company, then the force 
which is exercised by that company over 
an individual is the force of life itself and 
a physical threat to wound or kill is 
merely of a different order. As long as 
the competent employee persists in any 
agreement he makes, the agreement should 
not be disturbed. But if he comes to 
court to get a boost in power until he can 
bargain on an even basis with the em- 
ployer, his complaint should be honored. 
Contracts are valid if the contractors come 
together on an equivalent bargaining 
basis. A man has no right to contract 
himself into slavery. 

The courts no doubt have been loath 
to enter into this field because of fear of a 
flood of litigation which might result 
(though the threat of litigant rights on 


this basis might serve to stem litigation). 
The courts ordinarily strive to be practical 
on such matters. But if labor could go 
to the courts for their rights they would 
not need labor unions; the courts represent 
the natural union to which labor should 
have recourse: the national society, the 
Union of the United States. Through 
access to the courts, unions, class struggle 
and hatreds, and the attendant troubles 
would be obviated, and the employee- 
employer dispute kept within the bounds 
of that problem alone and under the 
control of public policy. 


II 


If the scientist were to turn his attention 
to labor law, he would set down history 
applying on his problem as one of the 
pillars of the structure on which he would 
build, and he would also use history as 
a criticism of that which he built. If 
this were practiced in the field of legisla- 
tion we might avoid untold dangers. I 
will try to show how this principle 
might be applied to present problems in 
law, by comparing the Wagner Labor 
Act to criminal law. 

In the Tenth Century and thereabout, 
criminal law was at its origin, just as 
labor law is now in its beginnings. If 
one man killed another, the obvious 
method of redress was that of physical 
violence, and since people lived in scat- 
tered groups of families and communities, 
violence led to the blood feud. In the 
attempt to bring order into this situation 
the laws of Alfred, Edward and Cnut were 
provisions or rules for the prosecution or 
appeasement of blood feuds (Holdsworth, 
“A History of English Law,’’ 1923, II, 
43-50): 

Compare this type of law with the 
criminal law today, a millenium later. 
We observe first that families bear no 
blame for the transgressions of a member. 
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Each person is solely responsible for his 
own crime. A thorough-going, respons- 
ible individualism has developed in the 
criminal law and there are no complaints 
on this aspect from enlightened people, 
who generally view law as a technique 
for obtaining individual justice. 

Can we draw a parallel and a criticism 
of present trends in Jabor law? Well, if 
one man considers himself harmed in a 
labor dispute, he gets his gang together, 
the labor union, and they go in for a 
fairly close counterpart of the blood feud, 
destroying property, rioting, bombing 
and, sometimes, murder. Then the Gov- 
ernment steps in with the counterpart of 
law of the year 950 A.D. posing rules for 
the prosecution of this feud, picketing, 
striking, union electior rules. The in- 
dividual is virtually ignored. 

This sets our government on record as 
having the legal craftsmanship and in- 
genuity in social affairs current a thousand 
years ago. 

Need we go again through a millenium 
of evolution in labor law and arrive 
ultimately, if we are not led into totali- 
tarianism by use of antique expedients in 
the swift-moving modern industrial age, 
at the point which is dictated by all 
other considerations at the present time? 
And to get even antiquated labor laws, do 
we have to go to some foreign country? 
Is our ingenuity for government and law 
so dull? 

At this point a very potent question 
might be asked by the innovators of our 
present feudal laws: what would you 
suggest? 

The obvious answer (McCutchen, Tech- 
nique for Democracy, a Doctoral dis- 
sertation, Univ. of Penna. 1938) is to 
suggest that the parallel to criminal law 
be maintained and that the common law 
concept be extended to include the labor- 
industrial conflict. Common law is, in 
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its broadest definition, the system of rules 
of apparent justice arising from the 
culture-level of the people, existing in 
their customs and beliefs, and being taken 
cognizance of by the judiciary though 
non-statutory. Since the industrial age 
began all of the elements of common law 
applicable to labor rights, except recog- 
nition by the judiciary, have existed. 

No doubt the reason why judges have 
been loath to give appeasement in this 
field, if the question has ever been raised, 
arises in the problem of practicability 
which often motivates them. If a laborer 
came into court demanding higher pay 
and if the plea were granted, no doubt the 
judges would rightly fear a flood of 
litigation which would swamp them. 

However, there is no question that this 
right of individual recourse to courts, of 
labor, as a means of settling labor griev- 
ances, is the principle dictated by the 
American tradition, by the background of 
democracy in Anglo-Saxon law, by the 
temperament of the American people, by 
the hazards of pressure-group government 
and by justice and reason. 

But the possibility of excessive litiga- 
tion (which might not materialize when 
the real threat of litigation and adverse 
judgment lay against employers), the 
cumbersome machinery, expensive and 
awkward, and like difficulties do actually 
demand an improved machinery for this 
type of subject matter. This being no 
insurmountable difficulty, the scientist 
would again look at history and 
experience. 

We have two institutions operating 
satisfactorily in the Federal Government 
which demonstrate a method for judicial 
consideration, on an individual basis, of 
labor complaints. The Civil Service Com- 
mission may be said to deal with labor's 
right to have jobs in the Government. 
It examines many thousands of applicants 
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each year and judges in an impartial 
manner the right of each to a job, using 
briefs and examination papers as a basis. 
A complete and satisfactory equity has 
been maintained before the bar of this 
institution for all classes of people. And 
the United States Patent Office, with 500 
examiners, makes a quarter million quasi- 
judicial actions each year based on a 
determination of law and fact from briefs 
only. 

Thus one method of treating indi- 
vidually, in the American tradition, labor 
complaints, would be to establish a 
system of Courts of Equity, the original 
court making decisions based on briefs 
filed by employer and employee and 
Internal Revenue data, without oral 
hearing of any kind. From the ex- 
aminer’s decision the cases could be 
appealed to courts where oral hearings 
would be had. In still higher courts only 
errors would be considered. An Eco- 
nomic Council would be the Supreme 
Court for this subject matter. 

The proposed system would permit large 
classes of workmen doing highly stand- 
ardized mechanical labor to be promoted 
simultaneously as well as the present 
N. L. R. B. plan. When more than 10 
per cent of the employees in any shop 
appealed, all doubts would be resolved 
against the employer unless data showed 
the company was in no position to pay 
more. By such a finding the entire class 
of employees would be promoted, but 
only as a class of individuals, each of whom 
would have sovereignty before the court 
for special treatment if he claimed it; 
they would not be promoted as a compact 
group with only group rights. If an 
employee were inefficient he might be 
dismissed. A body of precedent would be 
built up as a guide to the court to sup- 
plement the Supreme Economic Council. 

Such a court system would be self- 
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sustaining through nominal fees, such as 
$5.00 for filing a brief and $10.00 against 
the winner of a case. The cost would 
not be as great as the sum of union fees 
now paid to achieve ‘‘industrial democ- 
racy."" Hence, taxation to partially 
support such a system would not be a new 
burden on the public. Whereas now every 
laborer belonging to a union must pay a 
fee, in the proposed system those profiting 
from the courts would pay the cost. 
Twenty-five thousand employees would 
be sufficient for the entire system, which 
might also reach to agricultural prob- 
lems; this is a relatively small personnel 
in these days of increasing government 
payrolls. Parts of the Labor Department, 
the N. L. R. B., the N. R. A., the Wage 
and Hours Board, perhaps the A. A. A., 
could be abolished to more than make up 
for the added personnel. 

The principle advocated here is directly 
contrary to Socialism. It is of the 
essence of America, where legal in- 
dividualism is yet the hope of us all. A 
man who takes money at gun-point is 
meted justice by a judge interposed be- 
tween the accuser and the accused. If 
another uses economic force instead of 
the gun, it is modern common sense to 
step in and see that right prevails. What 
matters it if one is a punishment and the 
other is a grant? Too, the common law 
of the labor-industrial relationship is the 
merit principle, in the American view- 
point, the reward of free initiative suf- 
ficiently to encourage the men of genius, 
the organizers, to their socially vital work 
without which a complex society and 
most of us as individuals in it cannot 
survive. Hence, all doctrines of the 
Courts would have to be subsumed under 
the merit discipline. I contemplate that 
this would allow $100,000 salaries for 
management, due pay for capital, and 
provision for adequate, legitimate sur- 
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pluses; at the same time provision for a 
living wage per family as the price of 
existence for a business and equity among 
the middle-class is inherent in the merit 
principle, all groups being equally basic 
in an efficient democratic society. 

The Courts would begin with a current 
economic level as standard and would not, 
on orders from the Supreme Economic 
Court, try to bring about a radical change 
in the general income structure. Their 
principal concern would be to level out 
local injustices, give security against dis- 
charge on whim and caprice of the 
employer—not possible under the N. L. 
R. B., which only touches union activity 
—prevent technological advance from 
throwing employees out of work where 
possible, and to scrutinize and stabilize 
wage levels. 

There is one other advantage to the 
principle I suggest: one of the greatest 
costs to society today is that of crime,— 
in goods stolen, police forces and insti- 
tutions. A large proportion of these 
offenders are criminals because they have 
become convinced they can get further 
that way than by being honest, that there 
is a conspiracy against the toiler. But 
they have been raised under the tutelage, 
in the very atmosphere, that they are in- 
dividually just as good as anyone and 
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just as deserving and they reach out to 
take what they believe is theirs by right. 
(This may not be good criminology, but 
I believe it is good social psychology.) 
So while labor unions and feudal law go 
no further than the labor problem, 
Equity Courts reach to the roots of society, 
would renew the hope of the poor in 
social justice and democracy of oppor- 
tunity, and would offer them a reason for 
being honest, playing upon their free 
initiative with a promise of immediate 
reward for good citizenship as an incentive 
to keep their record clean. 

This system would be a lever to in- 
dividual justice and social efficiency, 
keeping the genius at the top for the good 
of all of us who need and must have 
genius to organize this complicated world 
for us. 

In an economics of scarcity, when 
opportunities were great, prohibitive law 
was all that was needed; and as the 
world has changed, this fabric of pro- 
hibitive law has become broader until it 
is wider than the fabric of liberty. So, 
in a modern world—in an economics of 
plenty—when opportunities are fewer, 
the law should be based on a reward for 
good citizenship instead of punishment 


for crime. 





SOUTH AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 


A cruise around South America gives little opportunity to pick up items of interest to an American sociol- 
ogist. However, I learned at Lima that Professor Mariano Cornejo has permanently retired from his professor- 
ship of sociology in the University of San Marcos, and is now living in Paris. He has been succeeded by 
Professor Enrique Barboza, who holds the same chair. 

A new chair of sociology has been created in the University of Asuncion, Paraguay. It is occupied by Dr. 
Justo Prieto, whose sociological writings have already attracted considerable attention. 

In Brazil, where my boat stopped a longer time, I found a very interesting sociological movement. Brazilian 
sociologists have undertaken to celebrate the One Hundredth Anniversary of the use of the word, sociology, 
which was first used by Auguste Comte in 1839. They will hold a conference lasting several days. The 
conference is in charge of Professor Delgado de Carvalho, Professor of Sociology and Vice-Director of the Colegio 
Pedro II, in Rio de Janciro. Other important members of the committee are Professor Artur Ramos, of the 
Educational Research Institute of Rio de Janeiro; Professor Gilberto Freire, of the University of Pernambuco; 
Professor Fernando Azevedo, of the University of Sio Paulo; and finally, Professor Carneiro Leo, of the Insti- 
tute of Education of the Federal District of Rio de Janeiro. Any of these men invite correspondence from 


American sociologists who may be able to attend the conference. 
Cuartes A. Ettwoop 


Duke University 
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The influence of the federal government 
in the field of Recreation is rapidly pro- 
ducing results. The Division of Recrea- 
tion of the Works Progress Administration 
and the National Park Service have stimu- 
lated nationwide interest in recreational 
research, survey, facilities, areas, and ex- 
perimentation. Community, statewide 
and regional programs are promoted 
through national supervision and guid- 
ance. There can be no doubt but that 
these forces of government interest have 
accelerated the rapidity of growth in the 
field of recreation perhaps two or three 
decades. 

This stimulation has also called for 
analysis on the part of many existing semi- 
public, private and commercial agencies. 
Stock-taking has become a vital part of 
all group-work forces and the processes 
of analysis, setting up of standards, tech- 
niques of evaluation, and principles of co- 
ordination pertaining to their welfare 
are receiving unusual consideration and 
emphasis. 

No doubt the immediate future will 
indicate an increase in the amount of 
research of all types in the field of recrea- 
tion for the movement is at this stage, and 
the needs are evident on all sides. In the 
Research Memorandum on Recreation in the 
Depression by Jesse F. Steiner, which was 
reviewed in a recent issue of SOCIAL FORCES, 
impetus was given to research in a most 
stimulating and challenging way. 

A study of far reaching importance and 
one of the most thorough to be made up 
to this time is the Chicago Recreation Survey 
printed in two volumes and directed by 
Arthur J. Todd of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The survey covers the planning and 
historical aspects of public recreation in 
this metropolitan area, the administra- 
tive procedure, number and types of facil- 
ities and the programs of activities. The 
study is accompanied by numerous charts, 


diagrams, and maps, and is perhaps the 
best picture of public recreation that any 
community possesses at this time. It can 
be used as a pattern for other surveys and 
will no doubt set the pace for future 
growth in the municipal field. Through 
the Works Progress Administration many 
municipal surveys are now taking place and 
within a short time, perhaps, a dozen or 
so should come from press. The National 
Park Service is also undertaking a nation- 
wide survey of recreational facilities in 
the states, especially stressing state park 
developments and recreation in rural areas, 
villages, and towns. 

Much attention is directed at this time 
to the utilization of land for recreational 
purposes as is manifest by the development 
of national parks, state parks, and forest 
resettlement areas, housing projects in 
municipalities, development of suburban 
areas and numerous lay enterprises. The 
National Recreation Association has re- 
cently published The New Play Areas, 
Their Design and Equipment by George D. 
Butler. The work meets the evident 
demand for proper design and equipment 
of playgrounds and other active recrea- 
tional areas. It is complete with many 
plans and illustrations, and is concerned 
primarily with three types of areas—play 
fields, athletic fields, and playgrounds. 
The book can serve as a practical guide in 
the construction of these three types of 
areas with special features on the classi- 
fication of the areas, location, size, sur- 
facing, grading, and other essential ele- 
ments of engineering. The relation of the 
play area to activities and the choice of 
the proper program within the area is 
well developed. 

The many government agencies inter- 
ested in recreation have produced an 
abundance of practical material of every 
type and description. It is interesting to 
note the emphasis that is being given at 
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this time to activities for girls and adults. 
Recently Thezese Powdermaker has pro- 
duced a book Play Activities for Girls in 
Junior and Senior High School. It is written 
primarily to help women graduates in 
physical education as they start out to 
teach in their first position. The practical 
material has been presented after years of 
experience and is adapted to the secondary 
school level. It has been condensed and 
organized so that it is easily and quickly 
read. In no way is the work complete, 
but the writer has obtained the principal 
material in the field and has offered it 
in a very usable way. 

Right along this line is the volume 
Group Instruction in Social Dancing by 
Edith Ballwebber. A. S. Barnes and 
Company has published a series of books 
on folk dancing which is perhaps the best 
collection of folk dance material in the 
United States. This book brings the 
study to present processes and it includes 
all of the steps used in social dancing. It 
clearly portrays the sharp imprint on danc- 
ing which has been created by popular 
music. The author accepts social danc- 
ing as a folk form of American democracy 
and has given it a central place in the 
scheme of bringing pleasure into life. 
She has made it a part of the fundamental 
experience ‘‘of growing up and learning to 
live in a world full of other people.’ 

Considerable attention also is being 
directed to the extracurricular program on 
the college and university campus. 
Campus Activities edited by Harold C. Hand 
and prepared by the Stanford Student 
Leadership Seminar brings together a 
vivid picture of these activities. The 
group indicates that the work is ‘‘the out- 
growth of a happy adventure in self- 
education.’’ Social life on the campus, 
student-faculty relationships, the college 
guidance program, clubs and societies, 
student publications, music, dramatics, 
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and athletic activities comprise the major 
part of the material. Special considera- 
tion is given to financing campus activities 
along with the best methods and plans of 
organization and administration. The 
book may be thought of as a hand- 
book and possesses much practical ma- 
terial and helpful suggestions. 

In 1936, John E. Davis published a vol- 
ume entitled Principles and Practices of 
Recreational Therapy. This year Mr. Davis 
has a new volume Play and Mental Health. 
Since the educational world has indicated 
a marked interest in the field of mental 
hygiene and since there is a well founded 
basis that recreational activities have con- 
siderable therapeutic value, these two 
volumes have won a distinctive place in 
recreational research and writing. There 
is no doubt that the near future will wit- 
ness a marked increase of scientific ma- 
terial along this line. The second volume 
by Davis clearly indicates growth of this 
phase of work and scientific principles 
involved. The book should prove of 
value to the physician as well as the 
school teacher, and to all those who, as 
therapists, have to replace what often is 
more mistake than structural disease and 
find its remedy through wholesome recre- 
ation. 

The full force of the federal government 
in its influence in recreation has concerned 
many semi-public, private, and commer- 
cial agencies. All of them are busily 
engaged in stock-taking and, as an illustra- 
tion, the Boy Scouts of America have re- 
cently published three volumes of dis- 
tinction in the field of boy leadership. 
For the first time in the history of the 
movement, which is now twenty-seven 
years old, a history has been written. 
Scouting Marches On by William D. Murray 
is a complete history of the movement in 
the United States. The volume points 
out the salient trend of philosophy and 
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practice found in the movement. As a 
second volume Adventuring for Senior Scouts 
will be of untold value to the leaders of 
youth. The book is richly illustrated 
and gives information that will reach the 
older boy. The challenge of scouting 
today, after all, is primarily centered in a 
program to reach the boy from 15 to 18. 
Scouting has also gone into the realm of 
the boy who is under twelve years of age 
and cubbing has been introduced to take 
care of the group of boys from nine to 
twelve. The How Book of Cubbing pub- 
lished by the Boy Scouts is a handbook to 
guide leadership of this group. Every 
page is of practical value and many con- 
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structive suggestions along with attractive 
illustrations form the main content of the 
volume. 

The field of recreation is on its way. 
While it is not new as a life’s process, its 
importance is new and every factor of the 
social and economic set-up indicates that 
it will grow exceedingly more important 
in the near future. The field needs scien- 
tific approach, careful analysis, and meth- 
ods of effective evaluation. The field is 
wide open for research, study, and experi- 
mentation. Surely the next decade will 
bring forth marked advance in technique, 
methodology, and understanding of recre- 
ational processes. 


““ECONOMIC PROSLEM NO. I”’ 


EDGAR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Tue Sours: Its Economic-Grocrapuic Drve.op- 
MENT. By A. E. Parkins. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1938. 528 pp. $4.00. 

Tue Coxriapse or Corron Tenancy. SuMMARY OF 
Figtp Srupigs anp SratisticaL Surveys, 1933- 
1935. By Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, 
and W. W. Alexander. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1935. 81 pp. $1.00. 


Writing ‘‘for the well-read layman, the 
thoughtful student of Southern institu- 
tions,’’ Parkins characterizes his book as 
“‘an attempt to describe the civilization 
of the South, mainly in its economic- 
geographic aspects, and to interpret this 
civilization in terms of its regional setting 
and its historical antecedents.”’ 

It appears from the growing literature 
on regions generally, as well as on particu- 
lar regions such as the South and New 
England, that the ways of viewing re- 
gional development may almost be reduced 
to two general types. One type of ap- 
proach is from the inside out. The 
tendency here is to regard the region as a 
segment, not a part of a whole world. 


The rest of the world lies somewhere 
vaguely around the region in which one 
happens to be interested. The other type 
of approach tends to look upon the region 
as a differentiated part of a larger eco- 
nomic world-community, as something 
which has to be understood by analyzing 
the whole back to its parts. From this 
point of view areas are always being re- 
grouped into new regions. According to 
Odum we should no longer speak of the 
South as a region, but of the Southeast 
region and the Southwest region. 

It is unnecessary here to attempt to 
evaluate these two fundamental ap- 
proaches to the study of the region. It is 
sufficient to point out that most studies of 
the South, including the study by Pro- 
fessor Parkins, fall under the first ap- 
proach. The book is, therefore, subject 
to whatever criticism the approach in 
general is subject to. But if the reader is 
not interested in academic and methodo- 
logical ‘‘approaches,"’ he will find The 
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South one of the most interesting and 
readable books on the region in print. 
The southern environment, the peopling 
of the South, transportation, agriculture, 
manufacturing, and urbanization are dealt 
with in this order. 

To the reviewer the most interesting and 
important contributions of the book are 
presented in connection with transporta- 
tion and urbanization. Under transpor- 
tation the chapter on ‘“The Highways of 
the South"’ is especially important. The 
history of the major early roads of the 
South is given for individual highways. 
If, as Edmond Demolins suggested, the 
route creates the social types, a great deal 
of insight into southern character and 
culture might be gained from the study 
of these roads. Indeed, the history of 
the South passed down such highways as 
the Natchez Trace with its outlaws, the 
Fall Line Road with the caravans of the 
slave traders, and the transappalachian 
outlets to the West. The South became 
a well-settled region to the extent it be- 
came a region of well-settled movement, 
to the extent its people ceased to move 
along highways, but along routes. Fora 
social group, like a person, develops 
habits of movement which become routine 
and customary and define the culture of 
the group. 

Professor Parkins concludes his survey 
of ‘The Rise of Southern Cities’’ with the 
statement: ““The city is the culminating 
episode of human occupancy of a region."’ 
With the coming of the southern metrop- 
olis the South has come of age. It con- 
tinues to have plenty of problems, but 
its problems are those of maturity and 
not those of youth. Urbanization is an 
index of the passing of the frontier and of 
regional maturation. 
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Under the title The Collapse of Cotton 
Tenancy there was published in 1935 the 
result of a two year investigation made 
at the University of North Carolina and 
at Fisk University. In this book of less 
than a hundred pages there is nothing 
essentially new, but the matter is put in a 
fresh and telling way with reference to 
current events and problems. It pictures 
the present plight of the South in language 
so clear and convincing that it is bound to 
leave the ordinary American reader very 
much moved and decidedly disturbed. 

The present situation in the South is 
described as ‘‘our greatest social humilia- 
tion’’ and cotton tenancy is pictured as 
possibly even worse than slavery. Like 
slavery, the present system is about to 
‘collapse.’ The forces operating to end 
it or transform it—forces connected with 
the credit system, the concentration of 
land under corporate ownership, soil 
exhaustion, competition of other fabrics 
like rayon, loss of world markets, and the 
mechanization of production—are dealt 
with in turn. 

Reflection upon the ‘‘collapse’’ of a 
system of society as vast and as compli- 
cated as is the system which rests upon 
share-tenancy invites speculation upon the 
nature of the system that must take its 
place. Under the circumstances the South 
is forced to consider the future, and any 
consideration of the future raises the ques- 
tion of regional planning. Its seems in- 
evitable that the South should eventually 
have a regional plan to guide and control 
its future. In that future the authors of 
The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy think the 
small owner-operated farm will play a 
highly important réle. 
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THE ADOLESCENT 


ERNEST R. GROVES 


University of North Carolina 


How Fare American Yours? By Homer P. Rainey 
and others. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1938. 186 pp. $1.50. 

Do Aporescents Neep Parents? By Katharine 
Whiteside Taylor. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938. 380 pp. $2.50. 

RepiscoverInc tHE Aporescent. By Hedley S. 
Dimock. New York: Association Press, 1937. 


287 pp. $2.75. 
Soctat PsycHotocy or Apoxescence. By E. DeAlton 
Partridge. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 


361 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Apouescent. By Ada Hart Arlitt. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1938. 242 pp. $2.00. 


Adolescence is sociologically the most 
dramatic period of life. It undoubtedly 
also proves for many individuals the most 
trying period of their pre-adult career. 
Parents likewise find that not only does it 
test their patience and sympathy but 
brings them puzzling questions of policy. 
To the scientist the storm and stress ex- 
periences of youth invite investigation 
because of the unique physical, psychic, 
and social conditions that characterize 
passage out of childhood. This eagerness 
of science to explore adolescence has 
brought us recently some important books. 

How Fare American Youth? Those in- 
terested in young people will be attracted 
first of all to this survey of the present 
predicament of American youth. The 
book is a realistic description gathered 
from several investigations and interprets 
the situation of our young people in re- 
gard to jobs, schools, health, recreation, 
the home, and civic conditions, with a 
separate chapter dealing with rural youth 
and Negro youth. Although the picture 
presented of the contemporary problems of 
our young people will give any thoughtful 
reader some emotional disquiet, the book 


is optimistic in its confidence in the abil- 
ity of youth to make good use of modern 
resources and to adjust to the changing 
conditions, providing there is developed 
by adult leadership a more intelligent 
social program. For example, the chap- 
ter on the schools shows that, although 
the secondary school should be attempting 
to provide a liberal education for the 
common life of the whole population, it 
still functions in the spirit of its former 
restricted, intellectual aristocracy and 
gets no farther in its notions of reconstruc- 
tion than to propose reorganization of 
the materials of instruction. Thus the 
high school with its prestige emphasis 
on the language-mathematics curriculum, 
conceived in a one-time social situation, 
exploits youth and menaces social security. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? is a product 
of the Commission on Human Relations of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
It seeks to help both children and parents 
to make better adjustment to each other 
and to life. 

Rediscovering the Adolescent, a study of 
personality development in adolescent 
boys, presents the results of an intensive 
investigation of two hundred boys whose 
careers were studied for two years, during 
the critical change for most of them from 
pre-pubescence to post-pubescence. It 
deals with the chief aspects of adolescent 
behavior and emotional stress. Adoles- 
cence is interpreted as a growth not 
essentially different in character from that 
preceding in the child and in the infant. 

Social Psychology of Adolescence provides 
a well-developed, interestingly presented 
text. It is well adapted for use in classes 
studying the problems, the characteristics, 
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and the social influences and organizations 
that influence youth. 

The Adolescent, prepared for parents hav- 
ing children between the ages of twelve to 
twenty-one, is a practical book, grappling 
with the problems that most often vex 
parents and providing insight that is not 
the less significant because it is presented 
in such a clear and interesting form. It 
reveals on the part of the author a close 
contact with common emotional relation- 
ships between parents and children as well 
as with the more obvious social problems. 


The last paragraph in the book illustrates 
its spirit and style and gives a good exam- 
ple of its constructiveness: 


In spite of the fact that there has been so much 
criticism of modern youth, young people appear to 
be interested in marriage and to a far greater degree 
in the stability of the marriage relation than we 
have been led to suspect. By far the major propor- 
tion of them seem to be interested in rearing families. 
If this is true, education must be provided. This edu- 
cation should cover not only the processes involved 
in homemaking, such as buying, budgeting and 
management, child care, and cooking, but must 
cover human relationships as well. 


RELIGION AS MEN HAVE SEEN IT 


L. L. BERNARD 


Washington University 


Tue Propners or Israzt. By Costen J. Harrell. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1933. 235 pp. $1.50. 

Lurner’s Tuzotocica, DeveLopMENT FROM Errurt 
to Avospurc. By Albert Hyma. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1938. 90 pp. 

Mysticism AND Democracy IN THE ENGLIse ComMon- 
weattH. By Rufus M. Jones. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1932. 184 pp. $2.00. 

Tae Lrrerary Lire or tue Earty Frignps, 1650- 
1725. By Luella M. Wright. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1932. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Pretism as A Factor IN THE Risg or GERMAN NarTION- 
auisM. By Koppel S. Pinson. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1934. 227 pp. $3.75. 

Deism 1n Eroureentrn Cenrury America. By Her- 
bert M. Morais. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. 203 pp. $3.50. 

Repustican Reuicion. By G. Adolf Koch. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1933. 334pp- $3.00. 

Sorcerer et Reticion. By Henri Pensa. Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1933. 384 pp. 20 fr. 

Re.icion in THE Vicrortan Era. By L. E. Elliott- 
Binns. London: Lutterworth Press, 1936. 526 
pp. 15-. 

ConTemporary AMERICAN LITERATURE AND RBLIGION. 
By Halford E. Luccock. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Co., 1934. 300 pp. $2.00. 

Contemporary Re.icious Tainxine. Edited by 
R. W. Searle, D.D., and F. A. Bowers, D.D. 
New York: Falcon Press, 1933. 212 pp. $2.00. 

Waar Is raz Oxrorpv Group? By The Layman with 
a Notebook. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 132 pp. $1.25. 


Tae Oxrorp Group Movement. By Herbert 
Hensley Henson, D.D. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1933. 82 pp. $1.00. 

Gop, Man, anv Society: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Curist1an Soctotocy. By V. A. Demant. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1934. 224 


pp. $2.00. 
Vérité et Reveration. By D. Draghicesco. Paris: 


Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. 2 vols. 1050 pp. 
Ex ReNACIMIENTO DEL CaTOLicisMO EN Francia. By 
Rafael Pividal (h). Buenos Aires: Viau y Zona, 


1936. 365 pp. 

Tue Arrirupg oF THE Jewish StuDENT IN THE CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIversiTIgs Towarps His RExicIon. 
By Marvin Nathan. New York: Block Pub- 


lishing Co., 1932. 264 pp. 


In this group of seventeen books we see 
displayed almost the whole range of reli- 
gious opinion. The only phase that is 
lacking is an adequate representation of 
primitive religion and magic, and this is 
partly supplied by Pensa’s work on 
sorcery and magic in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Harrell’s Prophets 
of Israel is a semi-popular exposition of the 
socio-ethical contributions of the prophets 
from Moses to the Greek period. The 
author provides a generous cultural back- 
ground for his analysis and offers one of 
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the best simple aids in this field to the 
teacher of the history of social thought. 
It is a longer leap in time than in the 
patterns of thinking from the Hebrew 
prophets to the thoughts of Luther as 
recorded by Hyma, who has brought 
together from a great many primary 
sources Luther’s own statements about 
why he acted and wrote and spoke as he 
did on religious questions. Here again 
is a document of great value to the his- 
torian of social thought as well as to the 
psychologist. 

The two volumes by Jones and Wright 
on non-conformist sects in England in the 
sixteenth century present psycho-sociolog- 
ical analyses of a great compensatory 
spiritual awakening. They are indis- 
pensable to the student of collective 
psychology. The detailed accounts of 
the words and deeds of these ‘‘inspired’’ 
religious revolutionists make it clear to 
the discerning reader that they were find- 
ing a mystical channel for a protest 
against the bonds of custom and tradition 
equally with their revolt against the moral 
stultification of their times. Pinson’s 
work on German Pietism makes it equally 
clear that a similar mystical urge was at 
work in support of German unity early 
in the nineteenth century. All three of 
these books deal with groups backing 
social reform movements for which they 
had no modern medium of discourse. 
They had only the language of the Scrip- 
tures and of the church and were wanting 
in a vocabulary adequate for a discussion 
of their problems in the language of the 
newly arising social sciences, or even in 
that of the eighteenth century philoso- 
phers. That is the reason their propa- 
ganda took what now appears to be such 
strange and artificial forms of expression. 
Only in the light of collective psychology 
and the psychology of folk language 
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survivals can these phenomena be under- 
stood. 

Morais’ Deism and Koch's Republican 
Religion describe almost exactly the same 
sort of movements, led, however, by 
modernistic intellectuals who had mas- 
tered the discourse of the Age of En- 
lightenment. As a result of this mastery, 
the Deists of eighteenth century America 
were able to continue the protests of the 
sixteenth century mystics against tradition 
and custom and moral insincerity in highly 
rational and intellectual language. Re- 
publican religion was the religion of 
deism, retaining some of the earlier 
mystical rituals and ceremonies for the 
sake of collecting a following among the 
less intellectual masses, in the struggle to 
establish the new social and political 
order of the eighteenth century. Republi- 
can Religion is especially rich in materials 
dealing with secret propaganda organiza- 
tions. 

All five of the books last mentioned 
deal with constructive moral, political, 
and social movements expressed either 
mystically in the archaic discourse of the 
prophets or in the language of the eight- 
eenth century enlightenment. But Henri 
Pensa’s Sorcery and Religion describes a 
reversion to, or rather a survival of, 
primitive magic in modern times. His 
subtitle is ‘‘Concerning the disorder 
among the spirits and in the morals of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.”’ 
The volume is primarily in the form of case 
studies of magical practices and belief by 
priests, rulers, and other prominent per- 
sons during the period covered. In fact 
the author attempts to explain many of 
the important historical events of the 
time in terms of magical beliefs and 
portents. There are many incidents also 
of a magical-amorous character that are 
somewhat reminiscent of Boccaccio. 

With Elliott-Binns’ Religion in the Vic- 
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torian Era we come down to the nineteenth 
century. The term Victorian as here 
used is not a word of reproach, but 
indicates to the author a period of great 
achievement in religious advance. The 
viewpoint is conservative, but not par- 
ticularly sectarian, although far more 
attention is given to the Oxford Catholic 
movement than it deserves. The author 
scarcely sees this movement as clearly as 
did J. Anthony Froude, and certainly not 
as the obverse of Methodism, as it should 
be viewed. Rather lackadaisical attention 
is given to the social reform movement, 
but less so to the abolition of slavery. 
The Cambridge school, religious educa- 
tion, new methods of pastoral work, etc., 
complete the book. It is a very scholarly 
work and is perhaps the best factual 
review of religious development in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, but it can 
scarcely be said that the author has seen 
the deeper significance of religious trends 
in this very important epoch. 

The next two volumes attempt to por- 
tray current religious conceptions. Luc- 
cock's Contemporary American Literature and 
Religion contains selections from more 
than thirty American authors, including 
such names as Zona Gale, H. L. Mencken, 
Sinclair Lewis, Carl Sandberg, and Edna 
Millay, illustrating the most common 
contemporary social attitudes with reli- 
gious implications. The editor does not 
reveal his purpose, but it is probably to 
lend the prestige of favorite writers to 
religion. Contemporary Religious Thinking 
uses seventeen sermons by outstanding 
preachers to put religious ideas of all types 
over with the public. The title of this 
book is better than the content. The 
two little books on the Oxford Movement 
are, however, very informative, and serve 
to supplement the work by Elliott-Binns. 
What Is the Oxford Group? answers the 
question very clearly in terms of the four 


absolutes: honesty, purity, unselfishness, 
and love, which the members set up as 
their goal. Here again we have a return 
to mysticism, but now, much as among 
the sixteenth century non-conformists, 
strangely mixed with practical living. 
Bishop Henson’s Oxford Group Movement 
is a sharp criticism, in which some sensible 
observations about individual and col- 
lective psychology are all but lost in a 
mass of self-satisfied theological and 
homiletical twaddle which seems less 
intellectual than the beliefs of the move- 
ment itself. Demant’s God, Man, and 
Society, which the author describes as ‘‘An 
Introduction to Christian Sociology,’’ is 
not of much importance academically; 
but if he can persuade the public to read 
it he will have performed a worthwhile 
feat, which we believe will prove more 
difficult than the task of writing it. It 
is good in its mediocrity and deals with 
many of the current social and economic 
problems of the time. 

Draghicesco’s Truth and Revelation is a 
very important book. Its title is too 
highly specialized for its contents, for it 
deals with magic, revolution, the social 
sciences, religion and science, the idea of 
God, the fall and redemption, ritual, 
belief, and many other subjects as well as 
truth and revelation. It is of course a 
thoroughly modernistic book and might 
perhaps better have been called ‘‘The 
Social Psychology of Religion.’’ It cer- 
tainly cannot be ignored by either the 
social psychologist or the sociologist of 
religion. It is one of the most important 
contributions of the current decade to 
these fields. Pividal takes an almost 
opposite point of view in his much less 
important Revival of Catholicism in France. 
This very well written book attempts to 
show from a review of recent controversial 
writing in France that science has been 
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overestimated as a source of truth and 
that men find it necessary to return in 
large measure to mystical categories and 
sources. It is a clever piece of rationaliza- 
tion of a type much in vogue in all mysti- 
cal religions. 

Nathan’s detailed study of the influence 
of college life upon Jewish youth shows 
conclusively that they are going the way 
of Draghicesco rather than of Pividal. In 
the college they discover a new intellec- 
tual world which unfits them for appre- 
ciation of the orthodox faith. Nathan 
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breaks the news to his fellow tribesmen 
as gently as possible, but it must be shock- 
ing none the less. And thus ends the 
story of what men think of religion. 
Apparently this is the general trend in 
spite of an occasional return to the older 
faiths, such as that described by Pividal. 
The expansion of religious belief appears 
from our sources to be in three directions 
mainly: atheism, ethical religion, and a 
social service content. Religion is being 
transformed, and mainly in the direction 
of the last two. 


PERVASIVE CRIME 


LEE M. BROOKS 


University of North Carolina 


Tue Criminats We Deserve. By Henry T. F. 
Rhodes. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937- 257pp- $2.50. 

Causgs or Crime: BrotocicaL THEORIES IN THE UNITED 
States. By Arthur E. Fink. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 309 pp. 
$3.00. 

Cutture Conruict anD Crimg. By Thorsten Sellin. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1938. 
116 pp. Paper. $1.00. 

Caime AND THE State Porice. By August Vollmer 
and Alfred E. Parker. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1935. 226pp. $2.50. 

Crime Controt sy THE NaTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1937. 306 pp. $2.00. 

Hanpsooxk or AMERICAN Prisons AND REFORMATORIES. 
(sth edition, Volume I.) Edited by William B. 
Cox and F. Lovell Bixby. New York: The 
Osborne Association, Inc. (114 East 30th St.), 
1938. 337 pp. Paper. 

Feperat Orrenpers, 1936-1937. By James V. Ben- 
nett and Sanford Bates. Washington: United 
States Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons, 
1938. 344 pp. Paper. 

Dry Guitioting. By René Belbenoit. Translated 
by Preston Rambo. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Co., 1938. 345 pp. $3.00. 


This miscellany and the time at which 
it goes to print suggest the ubiquity of 
crime in place and time. ‘‘We feel our- 


selves humbled and dispirited,’’ said 
Lieber a century ago, ‘‘when we see our- 
selves surrounded by men with loose 
political principles, by a society destitute 
of active public opinion which neither 
cheers the honest nor frowns down im- 
moral boldness; when we hear of bribed 
judges, perjured officers, suborned wit- 
messes, of favor instead of law....’’ 
(Francis Lieber’s A Manual of Political 
Ethics, Vol. I, pp. 79-80.) 

The year 1939 opens with crime shadows 
on the international, national, and local 
scene; some shadows receding, others 
advancing. Gangster nations are on the 
loose; a drug king is dead, a suicide; a 
dollar-signed cloud hangs over a federal 
judge; a ‘‘convict’’ is pardoned twenty- 
two years after he was perjured into 
prison; at least one big-city political boss 
is seriously on the defensive,—these are 
but a few samples of present loose princi- 
ples. Perhaps Lieber would say today: 
“You get the criminals you deserve 
and so you will until you lessen the gap 
between the way you act and the ethical 
standards you salute. You seem to sugar 
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over the devil himself. Whether it be a 
vice-mongering racketeer or someone en- 
tangled in a trinket-smuggling incident, 
to be caught, or not to be caught; that 
seems to be the question.”’ 


* * * * 


Professor Rhodes of the Institute of 
Criminology in Lyons has followed Lacas- 
Sagne more interestingly than convinc- 
ingly. Skills and techniques in crime and 
its detection run around fascinatingly in a 
tangle of economics and psychiatrics. 
Crime is caused by capitalistic economics, 
a main trunk that extends its symbolic 
Freudian branches. From root to twig 
we get a mass of this-and-that such as we 
deserve. Criminal manias stem out of 
economics. 

Rhodes covers more ground than Bon- 
ger. The style is like a squirrel-rabbit 
hunt, case upon case, digressions, cut- 
backs, now in the trees for nuts, now in 
the psychiatric briar-patch, now back 
among the economic cabbages. ‘‘Murder 
is always committed for profit’’ of some 
sort. ‘‘We have all of us heard of this 
Oedipus complex. . . . Probably 75 percent 
of crimes of murder and violence are at 
least indirectly due to it.’’ But always, 
no matter how much strain it takes to get 
there, Mr. Rhodes reaches an economic 
resting point, as in this: ‘‘The obscurant- 
ism which so much interferes with sexual 
enlightenment has an economic basis."’ 
Most of us will agree that we get the 
criminals we deserve, that the ‘‘wish for 
profit is the most significant aspect’’ in 
the total crime situation, but few of us can 
see such direct, primary connection be- 
tween sadistic, maniacal crime and capi- 
talistic economics as the author seems to 
see so Clearly. 

The book, of incidental value only, is 
almost as interesting as a detective story; 
it can be nibbled and chewed without 


upsetting anyone. It covers British and 
French experience as well as a consider- 
able number of American cases and condi- 
tions. At page 185 we wonder what 
authority is back of the statement about 
areas (‘‘just as in bootlegging’) in 
America being allocated by the ‘‘big men 
in the kidnapping line.’’ On the whole, 
however, Mr. Rhodes has presented 
American facts and practices fairly accu- 
rately. 

Quite a different book on the causes of 
crime is the one by Dr. Fink who makes 
it clear that American writers on crimi- 
nology have looked so devotedly to 
European accumulation in theory and 
practice that they have neglected our own 
coming of age. We have at least a cen- 
tury-full of varied and provocative 
contributions by Americans on the causal 
factors in human behavior. Physicians 
like America’s first psychiatrists, Benja- 
min Rush and Issac Ray; phrenologists 
like Charles Caldwell; and many others 
(Lydston, Bowers, Talbot, and Goddard 
are given large place in the book) up to the 
new dispensation of William Healy, all 
represent an imposing movement of ideas. 
Here was much groping amid errors and 
unsteadiness away from theological-in- 
dividualistic ‘‘certainties’’ to scientific- 
social emphases. The author salutes 
physicians in general and Healy in par- 
ticular for their efforts in this trend. The 
Individual Delinquent in 1915 ‘‘marks the 
transition from the old to the modern era 
in this country.”’ 

The chapters are respectively on phre- 
nology, insanity, moral insanity, alcohol 
and drugs, anatomy, physiology, heredity 
with tributary discussions on the Jukes 
and sterilization, feeblemindedness, and 
a concluding chapter. The author has 
done well to bring all these men to notice; 
to show the biological theories as part 
of nineteenth century thinking on crime 
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causation. The picture is one of maturing 
science wherein men staked their reputa- 
tions upon a theory, a maturing from 
unitary statics to complex dynamics up 
to the point where the criminal is seen 
as a composite product that differs from 
all of us only in degree. This book with 
its fifty pages of bibliography and its 
careful documentation is a much needed 
systematic presentation that will be valued 
by serious students of criminology. 

The first half of Dr. Sellin’s Report for 
the Subcommittee on Delinquency dis- 
cusses criminology as a science and as a 
field of sociological research. In the 
long chapter on ‘The Conflict of Conduct 
Norms’’ comprising the last half of the 
monograph, the author interprets numer- 
ous studies, by contemporary sociologists 
especially, as being too broadly treated 
within the general framework of culture 
conflict. The focus would more properly 
be upon conflict of conduct norms. Con- 
sistent with his emphasis that a great 
deal more research is needed, Dr. Sellin 
offers a few pages of research suggestions. 

Professor Vollmer’s name is authorita- 
tive in police theory and practice. This 
contribution begins and ends with observa- 
tions on crime and the place of efficient 
state police in its prevention and cure. 
The heart of the book deals with selection 
and training of state police, the need of 
trained officers whose jurisdiction is not 
limited by local boundary lines. Labor 
generally does not like such police; 
Governors of the dozen states where the 
system is used do approve of it. State 
police requirements, quite free from poli- 
tics except in Texas, bring in a high type 
of man as compared with town, county, 
and city officers. These would be elimi- 
nated ideally by a single State Police force 
under a single executive chosen for his 
fitness and regardless of residential require- 
ments. Such an organization would stress 
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excellence of records and technical aspects 
not omitting a public relations bureau 
that would interpret police activities to 
the public in the interests of law enforce- 
ment. Some day, maybe, Vollmer and 
Parker’s ideal will arrive. Some of us 
would like to ‘‘pass a miracle’’ today, so 
sure are we that they are right. 

Without arguing for extreme Federal 
centralization, Millspaugh agrees with 
Vollmer: Crime, an integrated problem, is 
being met with notorious inefficiency; 
Federal activity tends to divert attention 
from urgent situations locally; hence it is 
time that within themselves the States 
centralized law enforcement by means of 
state police and state departments of 
justice, thus dispensing with the futilities 
of most of our county and city crime- 
bungling. The author describes the nine 
federal crime-control agencies: six in the 
Treasury Department and one each in the 
Departments of Justice, Post Office, and 
Labor. He points out their jurisdictions, 
functions, overlapping, and does not 
neglect to mention that one or two of 
them get more than their due of publicity. 
Reviewer and reader can gather that the 
average citizen hears too much about 
F.B.I. ‘‘rat’’ chasing and not enough 
about what Post Office Inspectors, the 
Maritime Police, the Border Patrols, and 
the Intelligence Units are doing. Mill- 
spaugh’s book will find favor among those 
who see that the crime problem cannot be 
ameliorated until there is less rash and 
fever on local political bodies over juris- 
dictional ‘‘rights’’ and more vision and 
fervor in the larger body-politic over a 
coérdinated, properly centralized program 
aimed at both the prevention and correc- 
tion of a societal malady that knows no 
boundary lines. 

The handbook of the West North Cen- 
tral State prisons and reformatories ushers 
in a new, less bulky form of publication 
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as compared with the earlier books of this 
association. Other similar volumes will 
follow for the states as grouped by the 
Bureau of the Census. Facts and com- 
ments about each institution appear under 
the usual main heads: History, Grounds 
and Plant, Administration, Inmate Per- 
sonnel Data, Discipline, Industries, Clas- 
sification and Case Work, Health, Educa- 
tion, Religion, Inmate Participation, 
Parole, Cost, and Comments. The main 
text of the reports is welcomed as a state- 
ment of fact by the institution officials 
and by the Association's representatives. 
The editors point out that the comments 
are not necessarily agreed to by the prison 
officials but in each case they have been 
invited to submit replies to be printed in 
connection with the Handbook’s com- 
ments. A considerable number of such 
replies are given in footnotes. 

A trip into this handbook plus some 
authentic prison pictures plus prisoners’ 
autobiographies plus a good book or two 
by prison officials probably add up to far 
more value than the usual ‘‘field trip’’ by 
student groups. 

The 1936-1937 publication of statistical 
information on federal prisoners with its 
considerable emphasis on parole includes 
the annual report of Mr. Bates (Director 
to January 31, 1937) and Mr. Bennett, and 
the reports of the heads of federal penal 
and correctional institutions. It corre- 
sponds to the volumes for the six preceding 
years. The Directors’ report shows the 
trend decidedly upward in prison popula- 
tion with a little downward dip between 
1932 and 1934. Sections of the report are 
devoted to personnel, new construction, 
female offenders, discipline, education, re- 
ligious work, libraries, medical service, 
classification, social service, employment, 
fiscal and business, prison camps, proba- 
tion, parole, jail supervision, research 
and statistics, and recommendations. 





Dip into this book anywhere and some- 
thing with research possibilities suggests 
itself. For instance, p. 20: ‘‘Many coun- 
ties are in a state of bankruptcy and unless 
there is a consolidation of the county 
units, little progress in the way of perma- 
nent jail improvement can be expected."’ 
Or, another random dip, p. 237: Male and 
Female Recidivism and Offense for Com- 
mitments; and then turning the page to 238 
the reader learns that 151 boys and 2 girls 
ages 15 to 17 were held in federal institu- 
tions for various offenses such as forgery, 
liquor law violations, motor thefts, postal 
law violations, and other offenses. From 
the triplets born to the Negro at Alderson 
to the many-sided program of promise at 
Chillicothe, there is more human interest 
content in this publication than one 
might expect. 

From Devil's Island to Los Angeles 
and thence to New York City: Belbenoit 
miraculously made the distance after four 
previously futile attempts to escape. His 
crime in Paris is described as a minor one 
arising from his poverty. Except for this 
there is much that sounds like Dreyfus’ 
story, only more horrible. France has 
been second to none in her extremes of 
punishment on uncounted tons of human- 
ity in her tropical hell. Unverified rumor 
has it that more merciful handling of her 
offenders is on the way. The author has 
had at least a short rest in the American 
scene but cannot hope easily to return to 
France where his writings would scarcely 
mean for him wn accueil cordial. If so 
much had not already been known about 
Guiana atrocities, this book might have 
been considered just another exciting yarn. 
No more terrible account has ever been 
given of man’s undying determination to 
be free. (Early in 1939 Belbenoit’s guest 
status in the United States was extended 
indefinitely by the Labor Department.) 
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FROM THE CONSUMER’S VIEWPOINT 


FRANCIS S. WILDER 


University of North Carolina 


Consumption 1n Our Socizty. By Elizabeth Ellis 
Hoyt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1938. 420 pp. $4.00. 
Consumers AND THE Marker. By Margaret G. 
Reid. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 


1938. 584 pp. $3.75. 


Although books dealing with the eco- 
nomics of consumption have been un- 
usually numerous in recent years, none of 
them has conceived the field so broadly, 
or set forth so cogently its basic principles, 
as has Professor Hoyt of Iowa State Col- 
lege in Consumption in Our Society. This 
little volume of 400 pages is most admir- 
ably suited to serve as a text for a course 
in the economics of consumption for 
students who have had an elementary 
course in social science or economics. 

The book is divided into four parts, the 
first of which deals with the relation of 
consumer choices to the fundamental 
characteristics of a culture-group or na- 
tion. It states a theory that cultures 
can be classified into four types (aesthetic, 
empathetic, intellectual, and technolog- 
ical) and classifies the great world cultures 
accordingly, showing their relation to 
the dominant ‘‘consumption-habits’’ of 
each. The reviewer feels unqualified to 
judge the accuracy and value of this clas- 
sification. 

The second part deals with our market- 
ing and distribution in Western civi- 
lization in relation to the theory that 
consumers guide production. The prob- 
lems arising from advertising and aggres- 
sive salesmanship and consumer ignorance 
are treated briefly but competently. No 
doubt the author feels that others have 
thoroughly covered this phase of the 
subject. (Cf. Wyand, The Economics of 


Consumption, Macmillan, 1937; also Reid, 
Consumers and the Market, Crofts, 1938.) 
This part includes short, but excellent 
chapters om consumer codperatives, the 
changes in consumption due to business 
cycles, the effects of inequality of income 
and of taxation policies on expenditure 
patterns and real income, as well as the 
importance of public services in enhancing 
real income. 

The third part describes the American 
standard of living and some regional and 
class variation in it. It distinguishes 
between standards and scales of living, the 
former being what Kirkpatrick would call 
the standard of life (cf. his The Standard 
of Life in a Typical Section of Diversified 
Farming, Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 423, 
1923), and the latter being the actual 
goods consumed relative to their market 
prices. Chapter XXVII discusses the 
three possible meanings of the term 
elasticity of demand and their implica- 
tions for the influence of consumers on 
production. 

Part IV explains what is involved in 
maximizing real income and then outlines 
some fields of research the exploration of 
which should throw further light on the 
principles of consumption and the means 
of improving it. The book as a whole is 
unique in its appreciation of the relation 
of consumption principles to cultural 
change. Ina sense it does for the econom- 
ics of consumption what Alfred Marshall 
did for the economics of production. 

Most texts on marketing have been 
written from the standpoint of persons 
interested in commercial work as a voca- 
tion, whereas Consumers and the Market 
deals with the problems of marketing from 
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the viewpoint of the consumer. Dr. Reid 
states in the preface that the book was an 
outgrowth of a course which she gave at 
Iowa State College, but it is so written 
as to be of value to almost any intelligent 
person who wants to make a systematic 
study of how to get the most for one’s 
money, as well as for the student special- 
izing in marketing problems. 

The book begins with a brief survey of 
the current buying habits of consumers 
and the reasons for their remarkably low 
level of efficiency. This is followed by a 
well-balanced analysis of the economics 
of market organization and of the present 
organization of the American market. 
Recent changes and current policies in 
retailing receive special attention. Prob- 
lems of social policy regarding the chain- 
store, price-maintenance by the manu- 
facturers of branded goods, the regulation 
of advertising, and the protection of the 
consumer from harmful goods and false 
representation are analyzed. The last 
part of the book offers suggestions for 
improving the market system, for educat- 
ing the consumer in efficient purchasing, 
and for making available through public 
agencies of information concerning the 
prices and quality of consumer goods. 
There are frequent references to the find- 
ings of the more valuable recent studies in 
this field, with the result that one gains a 
remarkably clear picture of the organiza- 
tion of and practices in American markets 
as of 1937. 


ExpertmMentat Soctat Psycnorocy. Revised Edition. 
By Gardiner Murphy, Lois Barclay Murphy and 
Theodore M. Newcomb. Harper and Brothers, 
1937. 1121 pp. $4.00. 


Going beyond the first edition (1931), 
which was a handbook of research find- 
ings, the present edition is an interpreta- 
tion of research, brought up todate. Iti: 
more than this. In a real sense it is an 
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attempt to present a systematic social 
psychology in so far as research reveals it, 
prefaced and interlarded with solid theory 
gleaned from such disciplines as have 
contributed to knowledge of human 
behavior. 

The authors marshal, in almost dizzying 
profusion, the evidences, as they call them, 
“from every type of careful research 
known to us, regarding the relations of 
individual human beings to one another 
in our own culture,’’ and set them in order 
under appropriate headings touching most 
phases of human relations. This pro- 
cedure has permitted a mobilization of 
tested theory growing out of a winnowed 
series of research findings as to just what 
may be taken as discovered and found 
sound. 

The volume moves through a logical 
presentation: a chapter on Field and Meth- 
ods, three chapters on the Interpretation 
of the Process of Socialization, seven on 
the Genetic Study of Social Behavior, 
these thus far from the hands of the 
Murphys, and two chapters on the Quan- 
titative Studies of Individual Differences 
in adult Social Behavior, written by 
Newcomb. Within these thirteen long, 
almost encyclopedic, chapters of more 
than a thousand tightly printed pages 
lies a mine of precious knowledge, the 
ore smelted before our eyes in the furnace 
of scientific method and criticism. It is 
impossible to review content here and 
one can only suggest that students of 
human behavior, whether they be psychol- 
ogists or sociologists, will need to reckon 
with the amazing array of materials and 
their interpretation which the industrious 
and adroit authors have brought together. 

Sociologists will be interested in many 
things in this volume, among them 
method, and particularly because the 
latter is presented in the form of what 


‘might be called method in operation. 
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That is, specific research is analyzed as to 
its soundness, its' advantages, its limita- 
tions and its sources of error with reference 
to specific problems. The result is a sort 
of clinic in method, exceedingly useful to 
students who are seeking greater precision 
and skill in their own research. 

While stress is placed upon experi- 
mental and hence quantitative method as 
the scientific ideal, the authors see need 
of integrating the experimental with such 
methods as prolonged observation and 
interviewing in studying the personality as 
a whole (pp. 200 ff.). One suspects, as do 
the authors, that measures of components 
may lead to spurious interpretations unless 
the researcher is also skilled in observa- 
tion and qualitative analysis. Indeed, 
there is some tendency for less mature 
scholars to turn to the use of statistical 
manipulations without an acquaintance 
knowledge and a perspective of the human 
material they seek to measure, especially 
in dealing with the complications of trait 
interrelation and prediction. In this re- 
spect psychologists because of ready access 
to nursery schools seem to be in a more 
favorable position than are most sociolo- 
gists in promoting exacting personality 
research, though there is no final reason 
why the situation should so remain. 

Sociologists will also be interested in 
the place accorded social psychology 
among the social sciences (pp. 15-18), 
although the topic has grown tiresome. 
Social psychology is defined as ‘‘the way 
in which the individual becomes a member 
of, and functions in, a social group.”’ 
Thus the social psychologist is ‘‘in large 
degree a genetic psychologist.’’ The con- 
cept of culture as refined by the anthro- 
pologists does not solve psychological 
problems but sets limits to social psycho- 
logical problems (p. 7), in that the human 
specimens studied turn out to be bundles 
of *‘attitudes and habits which are a part 


of the historical process.’’ The historians 
and sociologists are concerned with the 
pattern of interaction existing among a 
group of persons but seemingly have only 
incidental interest in individuals (p. 15). 
The physiological psychologist takes into 
account the changes in organisms as these 
occur in specific situations, and even 
though his problems have social implica- 
tions, he is primarily concerned with the 
organism as such. The psychology of the 
child and of personality are not social 
psychology, since these are variations of 
physiological psychclogy. Neatly then, 
social psychology falls between sociology 
and physiological psychology and, in the 
minds of the authors, stands as one of the 
psychologies. It seems doubtful that a 
division of labor can take place on an 
individual and group basis. Individuals 
interact with other individuals, and there- 
in lie group phenomena; groups are 
composed of interacting individuals, and 
therein lies individual phenomenon of 
importance. 

Sociologists will be greatly interested 
in the basic interpretation of the relation 
of nature and nurture, the organism and 
the environment. The older ‘‘doctrine 
of innate pattern actions’’ is discarded 
C‘‘...man’s intrinsic biological nature 
can tell us little as to what the man as a 
social being will do,’’ p. 20) but complete 
plasticity of the organism is also found 
untenable (‘“To be human is not to be 
diffusely stimulable in all directions, it is 
to be selective, to be oriented toward 
particular classes and modes of stimula- 
tion,”’ p. 96 ff.). This is firm ground. 
The individual is an animal with visceral 
activity and aesthetic drives (Chapter 
III). Sociologists in their eagerness to 
give full significance to cultural patterning 
have too often unwittingly conveyed the 
impression that the organism could be 
ignored, even as an older psychology 
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seemed to conceive of all behavior in terms 
of innate patterns and a maturation 
process. Happily we may now more 
clearly relate nature and nurture. 

We have no quarrel with the authors’ 
point of view that cultural events may be 
thought of as ‘‘activities of organisms’’ 
and that the social is an ‘‘aspect of the 
biological’’ (p. 19), since the physicists 
and chemists may press the matter even 
into their own conceptual framework. 

The reviewer agrees with the authors 
that the field theory of personality is 
subject to grave difficulties (pp. 876 ff.). 
It involves a pictorial separation of organ- 
ism and environment, in bi-polar form, 
with a nebulous area of interaction 
between, as the personality. The authors’ 
suggestion to substitute ‘‘organism-in- 
environment"’ seems to restore reality to 
personality, although what we really 
have is neither organism as such nor 
environment as such but an emergent 
bundle of qualities. 

Of importance in this connection is the 
analysis of what may be called the process 
of socialization, which is seen as three 
fixation processes: conditioning, canaliza- 
tion, and the integration of values (Chap- 
ter IV). This analysis will prove exceed- 
ingly useful to sociologists who have 
been restless with an all inclusive condi- 
tioning explanation. Some concept is 
needed, though the word canalization is 
awkward, for the process by which a 
“non-specific craving’’ is fixated toward a 
specific satisfaction (pp. 190-198). The 
process of integratic:: of values then 
opens the way for a thorough statement 
of objects as values and the inner organiza- 
tion of the individual as a preparation for 
response, to which the concept of attitude 
has usually been applied (pp. 198-207). 
The self (pp. 207-216) becomes a value 
and also is a means or an instrument by 
which all social values are served. We 
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miss in the analysis of the self any reference 
to George H. Mead with his penetrating 
insight concerning the self as object when 
one plays in imagination the rdle of an- 
other. Cooley, however, is freely drawn 
upon. 

We think the authors do well to plant 
their social psychology ‘‘in our own 
culture.’’ There is a universal psychol- 
ogy, no doubt, and, as the authors indicate, 
a possibility of laws of social psychology 
which cut across cultures, but we still 
know too little about cultures and so little 
of social psychology that it is well to limit 
conclusions to our own culture for a 
starting point. 

The last chapter in the volume on Social 
Attitudes and Their Measurement is a 
highly significant contribution. To so- 
ciologists, who have long dealt with the 
concept of attitudes, the discussion will 
prove exceedingly useful, not only from 
the standpoint of measurement but of 
definition and nature, interrelation with 
group and individual factors, modification, 
determinants in life experiences, and 
relation to the total personality. The 
section on attitudes as determined by life 
experiences, such as race, nationality, 
family, religious institutions, social-eco- 
nomic levels, and urban-rural communities 
will be especially interesting to sociolo- 
gists (pp. 980-1027). 

The patterning of attitudes, i.e. clusters 
as contrasted with specific attitudes, is 
considered to be the effect of ‘‘prestige- 
endowed groups,’’ though it is to be 
remembered that clustering is never com- 
pletely consistent. Psychological factors 
are largely effective due to their selective 
power over group affiliation and ‘‘the 
social psychology of attitudes is the 
sociology of attitudes illuminated by an 
understanding of the psychological factors 
which determine individual susceptibility 
to group influences’’ (pp. 1045-1046). 
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We may note in passing that the authors 
seem constantly to confuse method and 
point of view when they speak of psycho- 
logical or sociological method or methods. 
Assuredly scientific method is without 
partisanship, and psychology and sociol- 
ogy are points of view. The authors 
have introduced summaries of research in 
brief tabular form in the context in which 
they are discussed that proves useful. 
The necessity of a double reference index 
to research is fairly cumbersome but we 
know of no other solution to the problem 
of linking discussion with references 
without spoiling the readability of the 
volume. 

E. T. Krugcer 


Vanderbilt University 


Soctan THoucut From Lore To Science. 2 vols. 
I. A Hisrory aNnpD INTERPRETATION oF Man's 
Ipgas aBout Lire witx His Fextrows. II. Soct- 
oLocicaL Trenps THRouGHoUT THE WorLD. By 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. 1178 pp. With 
161 pp. of Notes and Index. Vol. I, $5.00; 


vol. II, $4.50. 


The appearance of two massive volumes, 
totaling well over a thousand pages, on 
any subject is quite an event in itself, but 
when it represents the fruits of the labor 
of a couple of scholars of the reputation of 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, 
ably assisted by other scholars of note, 
it is an event of much more than usual 
significance. The publication last year 
of the Barnes and Becker history and 
interpretation of social thought from the 
folklore of preliterate peoples to the latest 
‘‘isms’’ of the more secular societies of the 
present day was an exceedingly fortunate 
occurrence in the development of the 
science of sociology. Projected and exe- 
cuted on the grand manner, the work 
represents the most complete history of 
sociological thought so far produced. 
As such it will be most welcome as an 
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invaluable reference work for the advanced 
student in sociology, and it will be found 
importantly useful to students of folk 
culture, the history of civilization, and 
philosophy. 

In Volume I, subtitled ‘‘A History and 
Interpretation of Man’s Ideas about Life 
with His Fellows,’’ the authors tell in the 
Preface how the work came to be under- 
taken, how Barnes invited Becker to 
collaborate in the enterprise long since 
begun but unfinished by him, and how the 
respective contributions of the joint au- 
thors as well as those of other contributors 
to the finished whole may be readily 
distinguished by the reader. The Table 
of Contents is provided with a helpful key 
to the ‘‘authorship and editorial responsi- 
bility for each chapter and section.’’ 

The procedures followed in the two 
volumes are quite dissimilar and yet the 
volumes bear a rather closely-knit rela- 
tionship to each other and together 
constitute a remarkably well integrated 
pattern of treatment. In the first volume 
the approach is a combination of ‘‘the 
historical and wissenssoziologische mode of 
exposition with the topical,’’ whereas 
the second volume is devoted to ‘‘Socio- 
logical Trends throughout the World,’’ 
as revealed by its subtitle. As indicated, 
volume one embraces more than a mere 
history of social thought; it undertakes 
to relate the social thought of each period 
or eta with its peculiar underlying culture 
and, in several cases, analyzes the char- 
acteristic theoretical problem of the time. 
Social thought, and more particularly 
sociology as it has developed since Herbert 
Spencer, receives major attention in the 
second volume, where the more recent 
trends are surveyed and evaluated as they 
are displayed among the different national 
and linguistic groups of the world. The 
authors have not assumed the rdles of 
synthesizers or systemizers of social 
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thought, but have taken rather the 
functions of the culture historian and the 
theoretical sociologist and combined the 
method of detailed and accurate recording 
of the former with the method of general- 
ized interpretation of the latter. In the 
use of both methods of approach they have 
succeeded very well. 

One outstanding feature of the work is 
the vast amount of heretofore relatively 
little-known material that has been as- 
sembled and analyzed. So great is the 
time-span covered in detail and so compre- 
hensive the geographic sweep encompassed 
within the two volumes that the result 
will be likely to bewilder and confuse the 
student who is not already pretty well 
oriented and grounded in sociological 
theory and the history of social thought. 
This is not intended to detract from the 
value of the work for the mature student. 
In fact, there are many general readers 
who will find the volumes, in whole or 
in part, most rewarding. The volumes 
themselves do not always furnish the 
needed perspective, balance and unity 
requisite in books that are designed to 
serve as texts in theory courses as usually 
offered in colleges and universities. Where 
a simpler and well integrated text is used 
and the course is taught by a discriminat- 
ing and careful teacher, these volumes 
may serve a very useful purpose as supple- 
mentary reference works. 

One further comment seems to be called 
for. This has to do with what appears 
to be the main thesis of the work, namely, 
that social thought has moved in a more 
or less (the impression being that it is 
‘“‘more’’) linear fashion from ‘‘lore to 
science.’’ This theme, more implicit than 
explicit in the way in which it is pre- 
sented in the textual material, but some- 
what more than implied in the Preface, 
is likely to be misleading in its implica- 
tions. At least such is the thought of 
the present reviewer. When viewed 


against the whole expanse of history it 
does appear that the general trend of social 
thought has moved more and more away 
from lore, the ‘‘sacred,’’ and in the direc- 
tion of science, the “‘secular.’’ It is the 
linear direction of the trend that is open 
to question. Actually, and with evidence 
supplied by the authors themselves, it 
would seem that the trend has had numer- 
ous set-backs and has undergone some 
conspicuous reverses, which would indi- 
cate that the trend from the more sacred to 
the more secular has experienced several 
rather pronounced undulations and exe- 
cuted some interesting cyclical gyrations. 
The authors are quite properly impressed 
with the upward swing toward seculariza- 
tion in Graeco-Roman classicism, again 
in the period of rationalism, and once 
again in the direction of nineteenth century 
science, but tend to lose perspective when 
they pass rapidly over the mysticism of the 
so-called ‘‘Dark Ages’’ and the later 
romantic period, to say nothing of the 
present tendency of certain contemporaries 
to question the “‘sacredness’’ of modern 
science. 

Moreover, when one surveys the social 
thought of the contemporary world, as 
the authors do, it is clear that the develop- 
ment from lore to science has been very 
uneven; indeed, even in the Western world, 
where the scientific movement has reached 
its highest development, there is ample 
evidence that scientific thought is inter- 
mixed with a persistent survival of many 
elements of folk culture. In the words 
of the authors, ‘“‘Lores of many kinds still 
plague us here and there,’’ (Vol. I, x) and 
there are evidences that science itself is 
having ascribed to it ‘‘an emotional halo, 
an aura of the ineffable’’ by many of its 
devotees, a characteristic which the au- 
thors regard as belonging essentially to 
lore (Vol. I, ix). 

Warner E, Gerrtys 

University of Texas 
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Farm OrGANIZATION AND MaNaGEMENT. By G. W. 
Forster. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 


432 pp. $3.00. 

For several years, the teaching of farm 
organization and management in colleges 
and universities has been handicapped by 
the lack of a satisfactory general text. 
The need for such a text is splendidly filled 
by this excellent study of Dr. Forster's. 

It is unusual for the need of a college 
text to have remained unfilled as long as 
it was in this instance. This was prob- 
ably caused by the fact that Dr. G. F. 
Warren of Cornell University, who con- 
tributed so much both to the establish- 
ment and later development of farm 
organization and management as a field of 
college instruction, wrote such an out- 
standing initial text that for many years 
it was standard in the teaching of this 
subject. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that 
Dr. Forster’s study will likewise serve as 
the standard text for several years, and 
will eventually rank with Dr. Warren’s 
as an outstanding work in this field. 

Although published formally in 1938, 
several years were spent in preparing this 
text. After the basic material was first 
assembled, it was mimeographed and in 
this form was used two or three years as 
the text in farm management courses at 
North Carolina State College. After this 
initial testing, as it were, the material 
was revised and in multigraphed form was 
used as the main text for two or three 
years both at North Carolina and a few 
other schools, and, as a supplementary 
text, at several other colleges and uni- 
versities. Herein lies its strength. It 
was not rushed to publication, and the 
subject matter has been tested, not one 
year but several, in the class room. 

The nature of modern farming is 
described in the first chapter of the study. 
The author, in this chapter, presents a 
very clear picture which is equally 


valuable to lay reader and student. In 
the second chapter, concepts and defini- 
tions of farm management are discussed. 
A brief history of the development of farm 
management as a field of research and 
teaching, both in the United States and 
Europe, is presented. This is an especially 
well arranged and condensed chapter, and 
represents an enormous amount of reading, 
editing and careful selection by the author. 
There are twenty-five chapters altogether, 
without book divisions. A feature which 
should be extremely valuable in using 
this text in teaching is a discussion, 
running through three chapters, of how 
to select and combine farm enterprises by 
the three methods of direct comparison, 
standard combinations and the use of 
standard systems. 

Other specially noteworthy contribu- 
tions include, first, the making alive and 
usable of the law of comparative ad- 
vantage as it applies to farming, and, 
second, the driving home of the truth 
that all farmers practice both specializa- 
tion and diversification in accordance 
with this law, as their abilities, knowl- 
edge and resources permit. The point also 
is developed that neither diversification 
nor specialization as ends in themselves 
make for success in farming. 

In a word, the latest in farm manage- 
ment research and teaching is brought 
together and pithily presented in this 
publication. It deserves, and, no doubt, 
will receive a generous reception. 

Cuirton J. Brapiey 

Production Credit Corporation 

of Louisville 


Leursuce per VOLKERKUNDE. By Konrad Theodor 
Preuss. Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke 


Verlag, 1937. 446 pp. 


Preuss, the editor of this symposium, is 
famous in the history of ethnology for 
his theory of ‘‘pre-animism.’’ Like many 
of those impressed by the mana-equivalents 
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to be found in numerous preliterate 
languages and in the records of the literate 
peoples as well, Preuss jumped at the 
conclusion that so apparently simple a 
belief pointed to priority in time. We 
now know, of course, that there is no 
warrant for assuming that manaism (or 
animatism) appeared before animism; it is 
not even certain that it is a simpler form 
of belief. Certainly the history of the 
concept of causality shows that notions 
of force working at a distance may be 
widely current among scientists when the 
idea of ‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘spirit’’ has fallen into 
disrepute. 

But enough of past history. In the 
present volume the section on preliterate 
religion was written by Preuss, as one 
might expect, but he has definitely re- 
frained from the use of his earlier pre- 
animistic terminology, except where he 
makes historical reference to King and 
Marett. The result is a much more 
tenable position with regard to the whole 
problem of religious origins. It should 
also be noted that Preuss pays respectful 
attention to the ‘‘high-god’’ theory of 
Andrew Lang and Father Schmidt. To be 
sure, the present text is largely expository 
rather than critical, but the mere fact 
that the Lang-Schmidt theory is presented 
objectively argues that a certain change in 
Preuss’s own ideas has taken place. 

Thurnwald has a number of sections, the 
most important of which is probably that 
dealing with the mentality of preliterates. 
To those familiar with Thurnwald’s fas- 
cinating presentation in Kafka’s Handbuch 
der vergleichenden Psychologie (1922), nothing 
essentially new appears, but it is a distinct 
service to have furnished so compact a 
summary. It is to be heartily recom- 


mended to those American ethnologists 
who spend their time in belaboring a 
straw man whom they call Lévy-Bruhl. 
It is the reviewer's firm conviction that 
those who have attacked Primitive Men- 
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tality have never fully understood what 
the author was driving at. Certainly 
Herskovits, to choose no other example, 
gives little evidence of an attempt to 
understand Lévy-Bruhl. We should be 
at a stage in our scientific development 
where it is not necessary to make impas- 
sioned defenses of our little brown brothers 
on every conceivable occasion. To use 
the term ‘“‘prelogical’’ is not to impute 
biological inferiority; all that was ever 
meant is that there is no warrant for as- 
suming that the categories of Aristotelian 
logic are laid down on the cerebral cortex. 
They had a definite point of historical 
origin, and are just as definitely artifacts 
as are flint arrowheads or dugouts. There 
was a time when man did not think as he 
now thinks, and this period definitely 
post-dates the time when his central 
nervous system had developed to a level 
substantially the same as that with which 
we are now acquainted. American eth- 
nology and sociology are due for a shake- 
up; there are altogether too many people 
who have acquired a few catch-phrases 
with which they dismiss trains of evidence 
worthy of the most serious consideration. 

There are many other significant sec- 
tions; among them may be mentioned 
that dealing with comparative linguistics 
by Deeters, the one on music by Schneider, 
and the one on material culture by Never- 
mann. American anthropology now has 
a symposium, suitable for elementary 
students in colleges that arenotelementary, 
of comparable quality to the one under 
review; we refer to Boas, General Anthro- 
pology. If it were not for the existence of 
this extraordinarily useful American prod- 
uct, translation of Preuss’s volume could 
be defended. In the present stage of our 
development, however, it would be bring- 
ing coals to Newcastle. 

Howarp Brecker 
University of Wisconsin 
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Tue Eriquetre or Race Revations IN THE Sours, 
A Srupy 1n Soctat Contrrot. By Bertram Wilbur 
Doyle. With an Introduction by Robert E. Park. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


249 pp. $2.50. 


Taking as his thesis Herbert Spencer's 
hypothesis that ‘‘ceremonial observance”’ 
is the most elementary and most persistent 
form of social control and Robert E. Park’s 
application of this hypothesis to the 
southern race problem, Bertram Doyle 
describes the southern ritual in The Eti- 
quette of Race Relations in the South. The 
outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation, it is 
a historical study in which the author, 
“While analyzing the phenomena of race 
relations between white and Negro people 
in terms of the external forms in which the 
relations are symbolized, attempts to 
suggest that the control—which solutions 
of the race problem seek—might better 
be established after the forces which have 
developed the existing controls have been 
analyzed’’ (p. viii). 

To this end, Mr. Doyle searches the 
generally accepted secondary sources on 
the Negro and southern history, slave 
biographies, memoirs, reminiscences, and 
especially journals, diaries, and letters 
of travelers for the period from 1619 to 
the present. It might be pointed out, 
however, that he overlooks the illuminat- 
ing sessional laws of the slavery and 
reconstruction periods, the vast quantity 
of ante-bellum newspaper and magazine 
literature, and some of the most recent 
monographs on the subject, for example, 
W. S. Jenkins’ Pro-Slavery Thought in the 
Old South. 

Due no doubt to the endless research 
involved, as well as to the lack of readily 
accessible sources, Mr. Doyle has placed 
the emphasis of his study upon the years 
between 1775 and 1880. He includes 
scanty material for the important forma- 
tive period of race relations and devotes 


only two chapters to the equally im- 
portant recent trends. 

Within these limits, however, the work 
is valuable and informative. During 
slavery, the whites developed a pattern of 
control to keep the Negro in subjection. 
So long as the Negro kept within this code 
he was acceptable, and tolerant, even 
familiar, relations might be permitted; 
but a failure of the Negro to observe the 
etiquette brought disfavor and even vio- 
lence. Mr. Doyle is careful to point out 
two important facts: (1) “‘How inclusive 
the code was, and to what extent it fol- 
lowed a general pattern, has as yet, not 
been discovered,’’ and (2) ‘‘Relations 
between the two races—white and black— 
have not all occurred under a regime of 
slavery.’’ The pattern of etiquette varied 
with the region as did also the permissible 
deviation from it, and, while a code of 
conduct somewhat similar to the slavery 
code still regulates the contact and asso- 
ciation of Negroes with southern whites, 
the code has undergone a great change. 
The author is probably incorrect, how- 
ever, in his statement that ‘‘the most 
significant change in racial relations was 
brought about by the issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.’’ It is true 
that the chattel state of the slave was 
removed and that education of the Negro 
became legal, but race relations as such 
have probably had their most significant 
modification within the last thirty years. 

Guion GriFFis JOHNSON 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Soctatizep Mepicing 1n THE Soviet Union. By 
Henry E. Sigerist. New York: W. W. Norton & 


Company, 1937. 378 pp. $3.50. 


The author, a professor of the history 
of medicine in Johns Hopkins University, 
has given us a thorough-going, well- 
documented study of the medical situation 
in Russia. 
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The book goes far beyond the observa- 
tions of the traveller: it describes not only 
the present conditions but traces the de- 
velopments over a period of years and indi- 
cates certain trends that have become 
apparent. Medicine was at a low ebb 
before the Revolution and received little 
attention under the first Five-Year Plan 
when all energies were directed to the 
exploitation of natural resources and to 
the building of heavy industry. In sub- 
sequent years, however, great advances 
have been made in their traditionally un- 
progressive medical techniques. This is 
not a haphazard matter, but is being 
directed toward a definitely planned goal. 

In their health program the Russians 
do not depend on medicines alone, but on 
a large number of factors which influence 
the lives of men. To supplement a com- 
pletely socialized medical service they 
have developed a far-reaching system of 
social insurance embracing unemploy- 
ment and disability benefits, pensions, 
and various other measures that make for 
security and mental well-being, to all of 
which the worker is entitled because he 
is creating values that make such a scheme 
possible. Recreation and rest have been 
organized in such a way as to prove bene- 
ficial to health. The Parks of Culture 
and Rest are free and are not profit-mak- 
ing institutions as in America. The pro- 
duction of foodstuffs—grains, fruits, and 
vegetables—is considered with reference 
to the health of the people. Improve- 
ments in housing are health measures. 
Prostitution is also related to health and 
is being attacked in a rational way, not 
by dealing with the individual girl but 
through improving employment condi- 
tions so that women can earn in socially 
approved ways. 

Tremendous difficulties had to be over- 
come because of the backwardness of the 
country, yet great progress has been made. 


The ravages of a number of epidemic 
diseases have been reduced markedly. 
While the infant mortality rate is still 
higher than that of the United States, it 
has been reduced more than fifty percent 
since the Revolution. The government 
has solved many serious problems, but 
there is still much to be done. Short- 
comings are freely admitted and ways 
and means to overcome them at a definite 
date, according to plan, are discussed 
openly. 

In this survey of socialized medicine, 
the reviewer is impressed by the ‘‘whole- 
ness’’ point of view which appears to be 
basic in the movement. It seems that as 
moving spirits there must be a group con- 
stituted of philosophers, sociologists un- 
der the influence of Cooley’s organic point 
of view, and some configurationist psy- 
chologists for good measure. This offers 
a striking contrast to the usual short- 
sightedness of the politicians who con- 
trol our affairs in America. 

This is a timely and valuable book in 
view of the discussion going on at present 
relative to socialized medicine in America. 
Much has been said to the effect that so- 
cialized medicine would result in im- 
personal relationships between patient 
and physician. According to the author, 
however, the new system has removed the 
basic difficulty of financial considerations 
between them. Since the Soviet physi- 
cian has economic and social security, 
he can devote all his energy and skill to 
his patients. It is a readable book and 
one would wish for it a wide circulation. 

Witu1aM C. Smita 


Linfield College. 


Psycnotocicat Facrors iv Marirat Happiness. By 
Louis M. Terman and others. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 474pp. $4.00. 


The purpose of this study was to dis- 
cover what psychological factors are 
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““demonstrably associated’’ with marital 
happiness. The ultimate purpose is to 
devise a prediction scale by which to 
estimate the possible success of a marriage 
between two given people. 

The main part of the report is based 
upon the responses of 792 husbands and 
wives from the middle- and upper-middle- 
¢lass cultural groups of California to a 
detailed twelve-page schedule based on 
adaptations of the Bernreuter personality 
inventory, the Strong vocational interest 
scale, and Burgess and Cottrell’s schedule 
for investigation of marital success, and 
on original items. The material contrib- 
utes to two things: an ‘‘Index of Marital 
Happiness’ and a classification of the 
personality factors, background factors, 
and sex factors that are associated with 
marital happiness or unhappiness. The 
Index is the heart of the work because the 
value of the other items is weighed over 
against it. It was derived from a combi- 
nation of the subjective rating of a par- 
ticular marriage by husband and wife and 
a more or less objective rating based upon 
their responses to statements that reflect 
their happiness or unhappiness. The 
scale ranges from zero to 87 with a mean 
score of 68.40 for the 792 husbands and a 
mean score of 69.25 for the wives. 

The greatest interest in the study will 
come from the conclusions toward which 
it points. Many cherished opinions will 
have to be abandoned if the sampling and 
technique have revealed a true picture. 
For example, with regard to background 
factors the authors find little or no corre- 
lation between marital happiness scores 
and family income, presence or absence of 
children, age differences between spouses, 
relative schooling of spouses, and amount 
of association with the opposite sex dur- 
ing adolescence. Among sex factors they 
find several of those commonly felt to be 
of importance to have no apparent rela- 
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tionship with marital happiness. They 
do conclude that ‘‘among the sex factors 
investigated are two that not only cor- 
relate markedly with happiness scores but 
are in all probability genuine determiners 
of them: viz., the wife’s orgasm adequacy 
and husband-wife difference in strength of 
sex drive’’ (p. 374). 

Much of the argument that will prob- 
ably arise over the findings of the book 
will center around the relative merits of 
the statistical and the clinical methods of 
study. Before passing judgment one 
ought to read the whole book. A cursory 
glance at the summary might be mislead- 
ing in two directions: either one might 
jump to conclusions that are not justified 
or he might discount the whole work 
without noting that the authors claim 
neither finality nor perfection. 

My judgment is that this book will- 
prove to be highly useful for those who 
are working in the field of marriage re- 
search. 

Donatp Ktatss 

University of North Carolina. 


Mernop AnD SKILL IN Pustic Assistance. Vol. II, 
No. 1, of The Journal of Social Work Process. Edited 
by Rosa Wessel. Philadelphia: Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work, 1938. 101 pp. $1.50. 


In Method and Skill in Public Assistance, 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
has given to social workers a second vital 
and practical handbook. Following the 
general pattern of Volume I of The Journal 
of Social Work Process, this volume was 
published when the separate experiences 
and thinking of members of the faculty 
and student body came together around 
specific problems and processes in social 
work in such a way as to achieve ‘‘co- 
herence of point of view and method,”’ 
thus organizing ‘“‘the contents into an 
integral whole.’’ (Virginia P. Robinson 
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in the Introduction to Volume I, No. 1 of 
The Journal of Social Work Process, No- 
vember 1937.) 

Volume I emphasizes the use of function 
in the helping process in the private 
agency, a field in which case work has 
been known as the agency's service, but 
in which function as a dynamic force in 
the case work process has previously had 
little recognition. Volume II deals with 
case work in the public field, in which 
function, structure, framework have been 
known realities, but in which the use of 
case work philosophy and method within 
these limits has been questioned by both 
case worker and layman. 

In the ‘‘Introduction,’’ Mrs. Wessel, edi- 
tor of the volume, defines the area with 
which the content is concerned as case work 
in the public agency with especial emphasis 
on the initial process, the application and 
establishment of eligibility. In her con- 
clusion she expresses the point of view 
brought out in the articles that a limited 
service can have meaning to the client 
when the agency recognizes that ‘‘the 
asking and giving are vital experiences 
that affect the receiving and use.”’ 

Mrs. Wessel’s introductory statements, 
each separate article, and the composite 
whole, express a conviction that case 
work has a significant place in the public 
agency, a place gained and to be main- 
tained only by the service which it renders 
to the public, the agency, and the client; 
that the case worker in the public agency 
can render the service for which she has 
been appointed if she is professionally 
and personally equipped, has strength to 
accept positively and use constructively 
the agency’s structure, is sensitively aware 
of the person who comes to her for help, 
is able to help him through the difficulties 
of seeking and taking help responsibly 
and help him move toward a more re- 
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sponsible use of himself in his family and 
other societal relationships. 

Each article represents an achievement 
in thoughtful and effective job perform- 
ance which has made possible the clarity 
and conviction with which the material 
is presented, and the total is an achieve- 
ment of unity in philosophy and method. 
Since each contribution is so full of 
“strong meat’’ the reviewer will only 
mention the authors and titles and leave 
to others who are seeking help in doing 
their jobs the privilege of exploration. 
The contents are as follows: ‘“The Founda- 
tion and Framework of Practice,’’ Doro- 
thy C. Kahn; ‘Fact and Feeling in Eligi- 
bility,’’ Roberta E. Townsend; ‘‘The 
Application Desk,’’ Ida S. Bellet; ‘“The 
Restitution Agent,’’ Isabelle R. Kelley; 
“Interpreting Function to the Visitor," 
Sara S. Hughes; “‘Eligibility in Aid to 
Dependent Children,’’ Ruth I. Karlson; 
‘‘New Emphases in Education for Public 
Social Work,’’ Kenneth L. M. Pray. 

The volume comes at a time when the 
public is beginning to be aware of public 
assistance as an integral and developing 
aspect of governmental responsibility 
rather than an emergency measure, and 
when social workers in public agencies 
are beginning to think about, evaluate, 
and define what they are doing. The 
writers have not said this is the way, 
but they have said, in effect, that this is 
@ way which they have evolved through 
the use of a particular philosophy in 
their own practice in the public welfare 
field and which for them has proved 
effective. 

To workers in the public welfare field 
this volume will have value; and to those 
who have some understanding of and 
belief in the underlying philosophy and 
have strength and skill to employ the 
method, the volume comes as something 
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for which they have been seeking and 
something they can use. 
Etma H. Aston 
Department of Charities and Public 
Welfare, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Tue Necro’s Srruccie ror Survivat: A Study in 
Human Ecology. By S. J. Holmes. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1937. 296 pp. 


$3.00. 


An ecological approach to the question 
of the biological future of the Negro in 
the United States is the problem which 
S. J. Holmes, professor of zoology in the 
University of California, considers in 
The Negro’s Struggle for Survival. 

In the elaboration of the problem, Mr. 
Holmes discusses the interracial struggle 
for existence, the growth of the Negro 
population, the stabilized rate of natural 
increase, the trend of Negro mortality, 
the selective action of disease, infant 
mortality, the Negro birth rate, the bi- 
ological effects of Negro migration, and 
the question of whether the whites will 
absorb the blacks. In support of his con- 
clusions, the author presents figures, 
tables, and a lengthy appendix. He gives 
bibliographical notes for each chapter 
and includes a useful index. 

“It is the lower economic classes among 
the whites that constitute the chief com- 
petitors of the Negroes. The increasing 
practice of birth control which seems 
inevitable in these classes, will therefore 
relieve the Negroes from pressure just 
where it has been most acutely felt’ 
(p. 216). And when pressure is relieved, 
the result is usually a corresponding in- 
crease in population. Most of the areas 
which had the densest Negro population 
in 1850 still have the densest Negro popu- 
lation today: the region bordering the 
Mississippi River in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, across the middle regions of 


Alabama and Georgia, spotted in the 
coastal region of South Carolina, in the 
northeastern part of North Carolina, and 
in the southeastern part of Virginia. 

Should the practice of contraception 
continue to spread among rural white 
southerners, as seems likely, and the 
practice affect the fertility of southern 
rural Negroes less, as also seems likely; 
should the Negroes retain their lead in 
the birth rate over the whites for a long 
time, as would be probable since the 
Negroes will tend to be concentrated in 
those occupational groups which in every 
country contribute most liberally to the 
birth supply; and should the Negro 
mortality rate more nearly approach that 
of the whites, also a likely possibility 
since the Negroes have profited greatly 
from the advances of medical science and 
improvements in public health administra- 
tion; should all of these conditions be 
realized, then it is probable that the black 
areas of the rural South will become still 
blacker. In that case, it may be that the 
government may desire to undertake a 
program of population control. With 
this possibility in mind, Mr. Holmes con- 
cludes: ‘“There is no essential injustice 
in efforts to regulate the proportionate 
numbers of the various ethnic elements 
that make up a nation. Whether or not 
injustice is involved depends upon the 
means by which the end is achieved... . 
In the meantime, as the years go on, the 
biological trend of the Negro should be 
studied with care in order that whatever 
is to be done about it, if anything, may 
at least be done wisely’’ (p. 224). 

With regard to race absorption, Holmes 
points out that race assimilation has been 
largely a one-sided process at the expense 
of the black race. The biological char- 
acteristics of the hybrid thus produced 
are also difficult to determine, ‘‘because 
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we have no very good average standard 
of measurements of either of the two chief 
ancestral components of the mixed 
Negroes, and because it is difficult to 
separate accurately the mixed from the 
unmixed Negroes, and especially to esti- 
mate the various degrees of mixture’’ 
(p. 179). He rejects Herskovits’ find- 
ings as to the relatively high homogeneity 
of ‘‘the American Negro’’ and his ‘‘re- 
consideration of the Mendelian mecha- 
nisms’’ with reference to the Negro-white 
mixture. 

As the first thorough analysis of the 
Negro population problem since Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman's study in 1896, Professor 
Holmes’ study is a valuable contribution 
to the subject. It is to be hoped that he 
will bring his findings up to date with the 
appearance of the next census data, for the 
effects of the depression of this decade 
ought to show interesting trends. 

Guy B. Jonnson 

University of North Carolina 


Tae Instrrution or Property—A Srupy or THE 
DeveLopMeNnT, SuBsTANCE, AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
tHe System or Property tn Mopern ANGLO- 
American Law. By C. Reinold Noyes. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. 645 pp. 
$7.50. 

“Institutionalism’’ is having a wide- 
spread vogue in most fields of social 
science. Its point of departure has been 
the dissatisfaction with and criticism of 
the formalistic theoretical systems domi- 
nating scientific thought in these fields. 
Its objective has been to render a realistic 
and accurate picture of actual phenomena. 
Its major defect has lain in an uncritical 
and unsystematic massing of factual de- 
tail—a disposition toward a persistent 
iconoclism where generalization and sys- 
tematic thought are involved. 

It is a pleasure’ to record that Mr. 
Noyes has made a notable contribution 
in overcoming, in part at least, the cur- 
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rent defects of institutional thought and 
method. He has penetrated to the cen- 
tral concept of institution—the social 
relation—and has combined extensive 
factual detail with systematic interpreta- 
tion. And he has delineated to a con- 
siderable degree the complex web of rela- 
tions which constitutes one of our most 
all-pervading and all-important institu- 
tions—property. 

Property is a fortunate field for this 
type of pioneering, for it is easily demon- 
strated to be a system of real abstractions, 
the anatomy of which is to be found in 
habitual, consciously accepted, social con- 
duct. Furthermore, property, as the ob- 
ject of study, has the advantage of being 
highly intellectualized and largely ex- 
plicitly verbalized in the law. Hence, 
these abstract relations are to be found 
in a more or less integrated system of 
propositions, which, while they do not 
tell all, tell much of what the institu- 
tion is. 

Mr. Noyes has confined his research 
primarily to etymological, jurisprudential, 
and case sources. From these he inter- 
prets and constructs the developmental 
sequence of the institution of property 
from Roman pre-property, through the 
mature system of Roman law, the feudal 
system of reciprocal rights in land (based 
mostly on the evolution of English com- 
mon law), to modern property as found 
in law, cases, and jurisprudence. While 
the treatment is roughly chronological, 
Mr. Noyes is interested primarily in a 
developmental sequence. 

Property, from this discussion, appears 
to have evolved out of (1) the relation of 
the paterfamilias to the persons and ob- 
jects under his jurisdiction, (2) the events 
or actions arising out of conflicts between 
two or more patres over rights and duties 
relating to objects or persons, (3) the rela- 
tions in the lower strata of the maturing 
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feudal system which developed the pro- 
fundity of mutual fractional rights in 
objects (at first primarily land) now found 
in the common law. 

It is Mr. Noyes’ view that Roman law 
committed and perpetuated the error of 
thinking of property in terms of an indi- 
visible physical object which belonged 
either to one owner or another. He 
thinks this feature is still a confusing 
element in the modern law of property. 
He is therefore almost enthusiastic about 
the contribution of the feudal system 
(English common law) in focusing atten- 
tion on the distinction between the phys- 
ical object and the rights in it so that it 
became possible to conceive of an indefi- 
nite number of persons with a variety of 
rights in the same object. 

Mr. Noyes defines property in terms of 
rights as follows: 


Property is any protected right or bundle of rights 
interest, or ‘thing’) with direct or indirect regard 
to any external object (i.e. other than the person 
himself) which is material or quasi-material (i.e. a 
protected process) and which the then and there 
organization of society permits to be made the object 
of that form of control, either private or public, which 
is connoted by the legal concepts of occupying, 
possessing or using. (436) 


It is impossible in this brief space to 
give an adequate idea of the wealth of 
detail that has gone into the seven meaty 
chapters of the text, the long appendix 
on the etymology of early Latin terms, 
and the one on the nature of creditors’ 
rights in practice. Nor is it possible to 
make a balanced criticism. 

In the main it seems to me that Mr. 
Noyes has stressed too much the legal 
character of the institution of property 
not giving sufficient attention to psycho- 
logical relations between individual and 
object; that his treatment of the corpora- 
tion, while suggestive and showing some 
excellent insights, is inadequate; that he 


has omitted consideration of the institu- 
tional characteristics of judge-made law; 
and that the influence of power relation- 
ships on the development of property 
concepts and practices has been insuffi- 
ciently analyzed. The reader, however, 
will find enough food for thought in this 
one volume and much that is suggestive 
of further research. 
Harvey PINNEY 
New York University. 


EpucaTIONAL ExpgrIMENTS IN SoctaL SETTLEMENTS. 
By Gaynell Hawkins. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1937. 145 pp. 
$1.00. 


Mr. Hawkins here presents what he 
himself says is ‘‘by intent an interpreta- 
tion, not a statistical study.’’ He has 
based his opinion and interpretation on 
interviews with head residents and work- 
ers, as well as members of adult groups in 
certain settlements of New York, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and Boston. 

Before relating his findings in regard to 
the part adult education is playing in 
settlements, he defines for us his interpre- 
tation of the meaning of adult education. 
He conceives of it not as a class to which 
adults give attention, but rather as a learn- 
ing process dealing primarily with the 
experience an adult brings to his class. 
This learning process must be a social 
process, with an interpretation of the 
present as its goal, freedom of inquiry and 
use of knowledge a fundamental base, and 
the democratic process a vital part of the 
whole. These principles have a familiar 
ring in the ears of group workers as being 
almost identical with those to which they 
subscribe. 

As part of the background for his re- 
marks, Mr. Hawkins reviews the history 
of the settlement movement and signifi- 
cantly presents the educational purposes 
and the consistency of efforts which have 
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dominated English settlements. He be- 
lieves these to have been woefully lacking 
in the history of American settlements. 
This is evidenced, he says, by a study ot 
programs of American settlements over 
the past forty years during which time 
they have consisted largely of leisure 
time activities for young children with 
no particular educational value or unity 
ot program. Says Mr. Hawkins, ‘‘one 
looks in vain for a single continuous 
thread connecting the programs of the 
many departments and divisions.’ [of 
settlements] 

There is avid criticism of the manage- 
ment of the majority of settlements, which 
Mr. Hawkins says are dominated by 
Boards whose clientele is far removed 
from the settlement area and interested 
only in what the rich can do for the poor. 
However, hope lies in the newer and reor- 
ganized settlements where one sees a 
changing picture as leadership personnel 
on Boards comes increasingly from within 
the area served. 

Interesting examples are given of the 
work in adult education now being done 
in various settlements. Some are build- 
ing their adult programs around social 
action, some on isolated indigenous in- 
terests, some on interracial understanding, 
and still others around the training of 
volunteer leadership. One of the most 
deterring factors in the growth of the 
adult education program in settlements 
has been the mind-set that neighborhoods 
have had that the settlement was just a 
place for children. Often, too, there has 
not been consideration given to the need 
for separate quarters for adults, nor have 
they been given a sense of belonging and 
a share in the management and control of 
the settlement. However, there is evi- 
dence today of change, and those settle- 
ments built around present day group 
work principles show four characteristics 
which make them distinct from the usual 
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pattern, namely, the ‘“‘neighbors’’ with 
whom they work have the major responsi- 
bility for policy making, their educational 
programs tend toward development of 
indigenous leadership, programs are built 
around immediate interests of groups, 
and the tendency in their associations 
with other groups is to work out of the 
settlement. 

The significance of this book appears 
to be its bird’s eye picture of what is now 
being done in adult education programs 
in some of our group work agencies and 
its indication of the need for further and 
more detailed study of these programs as 
a foundation for future developments. 

Ruts Evetyn Dopp 

University of North Carolina. 


Farm Mortcacg Loans or Lire Insurance Com- 
panigs. By Archibald M. Woodruff, Jr. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 204 pp. 
$2.50. 


Life insurance companies held 23 per- 
cent of the total farm mortgage debt 
in the United States in 1928, whereas, in 
1935, Of a substantially smaller total, 
they held only 19 percent. From 1933 
through 1935, the Federal Land Banks 
and the Land Bank Commissioner did a 
great volume of farm mortgage refinanc- 
ing. Of this refinancing, approximately 
15 percent of the money went to the life 
insurance companies. 

Two questions are considered in this 
study: namely, under what circumstances 
were farm mortgage loans made by seven- 
teen of the large life insurance companies; 
and how did they survive the economic 
crisis and depression following 1929. 
Four general methods were followed in 
making loans: (1) through branch office 
organizations; (2) through loan cor- 
respondents working on commission; (3) 
by check letters; and (4) purchase of 
blocks of loans without specific considera- 
tion of individual items. The first 
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method was expensive but the best loans 
were obtained under it. Unfortunately, 
the bulk of the loans were made under the 
loan correspondent system which broke 
down during the depression. 

Farm mortgage loans of life insurance 
companies were highly concentrated in 
the north-central states, with virtually 
no loans either in the New England or 
the North Atlantic states. Although 
there was considerable variation between 
sections and states, and between com- 
panies, the farm mortgage situation of 
life insurance companies as a group was 
serious at the end of 1934 when 30 percent 
of their farm investment was in the form 
of foreclosed property. This had in- 
creased from 8 percent in 1930. 

Liquidation of loans had become a seri- 
ous problem by 1933. The author con- 
cludes that the Federal Government in 
two major moves materially eased this 
problem of liquidation. In the first 
place, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration both directly and indirectly 
increased farm income, directly, through 
benefit payments, and, indirectly, by 
affecting price increases for selected farm 
commodities through surplus purchases 
and curtailment of production. The sec- 
ond move was the passage of the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act which made 
possible the refinancing of farm mortgage 
loans by the Federal Land Banks and the 
Land Bank Commissioner. Life insur- 
ance companies benefited substantially 
from both of these moves. 

The story of the farm loaning experi- 
ences of the large life insurance com- 
panies in the United States is well told 
in this study. All students: of credit 
will welcome this worthwhile contribu- 
tion. 

Curron J. BrapLey 

Production Credit Corporation 

of Louisville 
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Mepicat INrormMation For Socian Workers. By 
William M. Champion, M.D., in collaboration 
with others. Baltimore: William Wood, 1938. 


513 Pp- $4.00. 


This book is based on a course of 
lectures given by the author and col- 
laborators, who are specialists in the 
several medical fields covered, at Western 
Reserve University. The book fills a 
long-felt need for a basic text on this 
subject written from the point of view of 
the social worker. It covers in a com- 
prehensive way a wide range of the field 
of medical practice, taking up briefly most 
of the ordinary medical, surgical, obstetric, 
and pediatric conditions, and giving fuller 
discussion to diseases with greater social 
implications, such as tuberculosis and 
the venereal diseases. 

Several sections of the book, par- 
ticularly those on infectious diseases, 
obstetrics, and pediatrics touch on many 
problems where prevention is more impor- 
tant than treatment, and these are dis- 
cussed, though with not enough emphasis 
on the preventive aspects. 

The information given is as complete 
as it is possible to give in a work of this 
scope, is concise, accurate, and remarkably 
up-to-date in regard to the newer dis- 
coveries and trends. At the conclusion of 
each chapter the social implications of 
the condition are considered, and specific 
suggestions given for the social worker. 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are 
the introduction and the first three 
chapters, which outline the reasons the 
social worker needs familiarity with 
medical conditions and practices, discuss 
the general relation of sickness to social 
problems, and give the highlights of 
medical history, and the customs and 
ethics which govern present-day medical 
practice. 

A little more specific discussion of 
of medical organization in the United 
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States, and of that part of medical ethics 
relating to the physician's relationship 
with his patient would be desirable, but 
even so, these chapters form a valuable 
introduction to a consideration of medical 
information, emphasizing as they do, 
before the student becomes engrossed in 
a mass of detailed information, the broader 
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social, organizational, and historical as- 
pects of the problem. 

The book should prove extremely useful 
as a text for courses in medical informa- 
tion, and as a source of reference for the 
practicing social worker. 

WitiiaM P. Ricnarpson, M.D. 

University of North Carolina 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


Yours 1n THe Toms. By Leonard V. Harrison and 
Pryor McNeill Grant. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1938. 167 pp. $1.50. 


Seven years ago the Association for 
Improving the condition of the Poor and 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York jointly organized the Boys Bureau 
to serve both agencies in caring for 
homeless boys sixteen to twenty years 
of age. This Bureau became increasingly 
aware of the delinquency problem, and 
assigned one of the staff members, Mr. 
Grant, to make an intensive study of the 
manner in which these boys were handled 
by the criminal justice machine, and the 
psychological effect the various processes 
had upon them. The experiences of 
these boys, largely first offenders, pre- 
sented with rare insight and understand- 
ing of the emotional factors, offer convinc- 
ing evidence that the present system of 
criminal justice, including arrest and 
arraignment, detention and institutional 
care, because of its outmoded philosophy 
of punishment, its heartless, mechanical, 
impersonal routine, its lack of imagination 
and common sense, is failing to rehabili- 
tate these young delinquents. 

Instead of applying the adult criminal 
code to these adolescents, society, in the 
opinion of these authors, should enact a 
special delinquency code for minors be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one years of 
age, and should set up within the Do- 





mestic Relations Court of New York City 
a new court to be known as the Delinquent 
Minor Court, one branch of which would 
determine the guilt or innocence of minors 
brought before it, the other would decide 
upon dispositions. Reformatory training 
schools also should be replaced by new 
arrangements whereby experts would de- 
vise plans for rehabilitation of offenders 
outside of prison, ‘‘through privately 
managed and largely self-supporting small 


hostels, work camps, and foster homes.”’ 
W. B. S. 


OrGANIZING THE CoMMUNITY FOR DeLINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION. Summary of the Jacksonville Study of 
Families of 100 Delinquent Youth Together with 
the Committee's Findings of the Blue Ridge 
Institute (1937) for Southern Social Work Execu- 
tives. New York: Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., 155 East 44th St., 1937. 28 pp. $0.50. 


This bulletin on community planning 
is a summary of a provisional report 
entitled Juvenile Delinquency in Duval 
County, published by the Council of 
Social Agencies of Jacksonville, Florida. 
This study, the outgrowth of discussions 
of Southern Social Work Executives at 
the Blue Ridge Institute, 1936, consists 
of social data on the families of one hun- 
dred delinquent children committed to 
training schools during 1936 by the Duval 
County (Jacksonville) Juvenile Court, 
and the experiences of these families with 
social and health agencies. The purpose 
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of this survey ‘‘was to determine whether 
the community could, in any manner, 
modify or improve its services so as to 
effect a reduction in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency, and also how the services 
of the social agencies of Duval County 
might be coérdinated to focus upon the 
problem of junvenile delinquency.”’ 

Many problems besides delinquency 
were found in these families. Poverty 
looms large. Fifty-nine percent of the 
families were living on an income below 
the minimum budgets set by the FERA; 
88 percent had at one time or another been 
under the care of social agencies; 83 per- 
cent of the homes had been broken; in 
47 families there were official criminal 
records. Among the health problems 
the venereal diseases led with thirty-one 
cases. 

As basic weaknesses in the agencies’ 
dealings with the families may be men- 
tioned their lateness in discovering the 
problem of delinquency; their failure to 
diagnose other family problems and work 
out a codrdinated program of treatment; 
their lack of codperation with other agen- 
cies dealing with the family; and the over- 
emphasis on giving of relief and medical 
aid as contrasted with skilled case work 
service. 

Numerous suggestions are offered on 
‘“‘ways to a better program,’’ including 
the setting up of a generalized case work 
agency. 

W. B. S. 


Systematic Source Book 1n JuveniLtE DeLinquency. 
By Walter A. Lunden. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
University of Pittsburgh, 1938. 390 pp. 


In the literature of juvenile delinquency 
this book probably would be classed mid- 
way between an outline and a textbook. 
As the author points out in his preface, 
the material presented is suggestive and 
illustrative rather than comprehensive. 
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It consists mainly of short extracts of 
pertinent statistical data illustrating the 
“social configuration’’ of delinquency, 
which would be of primary interest to 
sociologists, and of juvenile court laws, 
legal decisions, etc., from a variety of 
sources, which would interest social 
workers. An excellent bibliography is 
also presented with questions and topics 
for discussion, which would be useful for 
teacher and student in the class room. 


W. B. S. 


Corpinc with Crime: Yearbook of the National 
Probation Association, 1937. New York: Na- 
tional Probation Association, 1937. 436 pp. 


The social worker with delinquents, 
adult or juvenile, will find in this compila- 
tion of papers given at the thirty-first 
annual conference of the National Proba- 
tion Association, an excellent summary of 
present trends in probation and parole 
administration, and legislation and deci- 
sions affecting probation and juvenile 
courts, 1936-1937. A number of new and 
significant developments in the field are 
also presented, including a detailed de- 
scription of the Chicago Area Project, a 
national survey of over three hundred co- 
ordinating councils by Mr. Kenneth 
Beam, a follow-up study of four hundred 
children examined at the Ohio Bureau of 
Juvenile Research during 1929, and a dis- 
cussion of certain new Federal activities 
in the field, namely Child Welfare Serv- 
ices and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
A number of papers on case work with 
delinquents indicates a tendency to get 
away from the mechanics of case work, 
records, statistics, the psychiatric ap- 
proach, transference, etc., and to concen- 
trate attention again on the child’s ‘‘dire 
need of friendliness and understanding."’ 
Attention is called also to recent Supreme 
Court decisions in New Jersey which chal- 
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lenge the principle of exclusive jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court in children’s cases. 
W. B.S. 


Tue Lire or J. H. W. Srucxenserc: Tuzo.ocian, 
Partosopner, Socio.ocist. By John O. Evjen. 
Minneapolis: Lutheran Free Church Publishing 


Co., 1938. §35 pp. $2.50. 


Stuckenberg, although one of our early 
sociologists and the author of four im- 
portant books in the field, has been al- 
most forgotten by students of the present 
time. This ‘‘Life’’ will do much to bring 
him out of this undeserved obscurity. 
Stuckenberg, like John Bascom, and other 
sociologists of less note than these two, 
had a characteristic evolution of thought. 
Beginning as a theologian, he developed 
through philosophy and ethics, to soci- 
ology. His last and crowning work was 
in this field. That his sociological views 
were necessarily influenced by the environ- 
ment under which they were moulded is 
only to have been expected. They belong 
to the older school of speculative system- 
atic sociology and are closer to the 
theories of Small and Giddings than to the 
present day. Unfortunately, from the 
standpoint of the profession, the treatment 
of Stuckenberg as a sociologist in this 
book is made tertiary to that of the 
theologian and philosopher. 

However, there is a mine of back- 
ground material in the volume for the 
sociologist who is seeking insight into 
Stuckenberg’s expressed sociological theo- 
ries. His sociology has long been in a 
vacuum, a fact which helps to account for 
its comparative neglect. His long resi- 
dence abroad and his lack of connection 
with prominent educational institutions 
left him without “‘body,’’ so to speak, 
in the professional mind. Dean Evjen 
has performed an arduous and a valuable 
service in sifting the large amount of 
collected data for the present crowded 
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and revealing biography, which makes 
of Dr. Stuckenberg a very appealing 
personality. May the reviewer express 
the hope that the large body of material 
to which Dean Evjen refers will not be 
lost? It is very likely that someone— 
perhaps Dean Evjen himself—will yet use 
this material to produce a semi-biograph- 
ical work on Stuckenberg as a sociologist, 
thus giving greater prominence to this 


aspect of his work. 
L. b'@. 


Tue Soctar Lire or Anmmats. By W. C. Allee. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1938. 293 pp. 
$3.00. Illustrated. 


This book merits the attention of soci- 
ologists as well as zoologists. Dr. Allee, 
Professor of Zoology at the University of 
Chicago, has for many years been conduct- 
ing experiments and collecting informa- 
tion on animal groups or aggregations to 
study the relation of individuals in the 
group and the function of the group as a 
whole (é.e. ‘‘mass physiology’’). This 
book is based on a series of lectures given 
at Northwestern University and is essen- 
tially a popular summary of his life work 
in the study of animal aggregations. 

The cardinal point of interest to soci- 
ologists underlying this work is the formu- 
lation of a field of ‘‘general sociology”’ 
having a similar relation to human soci- 
ology as, for example, general physi- 
ology has to human physiology. Dr. 
Allee believes that the study of social 
organization in its beginnings as exhibited 
by lower animals is necessary for the fuller 
understanding of the more complicated 
human organization, just as the physi- 
ologist learns much about the human 
body by studying and experimenting with 
all manner of animal forms. 

The realization that nature is organized 
and not a haphazard collection of plants 
and animals has given rise to the rapidly 
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expanding field of ecology, and the inves- 
tigations of Dr. Allee and his students 
have done much to bring ecology closer 
to sociology. While some of the corol- 
laries drawn between lower animals and 
human beings—especially in the later 
chapters—may not be entirely satisfactory 
to many, the viewpoint taken is worthy 


of serious consideration. 
By 2B... 


PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND Japan. By Bruno 
Lasker and Agnes Roman. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1938. 120 pp. $1.50. 


This small book offers an excellent ex- 
ample of the application of scientific 
methods of propaganda analysis to a 
limited topic. The authors confine their 
attention mainly to pamphlet literature 
disseminated in the United States by 
Chinese and Japanese organizations dur- 
ing the last six months of 1937. Al- 
though, as Mr. Lockwood says in his 
foreword, this literature probably exerted 
far less influence than did the daily press, 
it is similar to the types of propaganda to 
be found in newspapers and periodicals. 
The authors content themselves with 
classifying and describing their samples, 
without seeking to determine how much 
truth they contain or how effective they 
may have been. Their primary purpose 
is to acquaint the public-minded citizen 
with the technique of propaganda analysis 
and to reveal the particular propaganda 
problems occasioned by the strife in China. 
Their aim has been accomplished, but with 
results more valuable to the student of 
propaganda than to the person seeking 
to formulate opinions on Far Eastern 
issues. 

The brief introductory chapter is fol- 
lowed by longer sections dealing with 
Chinese and Japanese accounts of the con- 
flict, with appeals to various kinds of 
social, political, and traditional concepts, 
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and with appeals on behalf of particular 
policies. More than half the book is 
concerned with appeals to general atti- 
tudes, some of which are naturally quite 
abstract. Liberal quotations are inter- 
spersed throughout with introductory 
remarks and suggestive comments. No 
important conclusions are reached con- 
cerning either propaganda in general or 
that emanating from the Far East. If, 
on finishing the book, the interested 
reader still harbors unanswered queries, 
he must recall that only a modest case 


study was intended. 
G. L. LaF. 


Tas Potanp or Pirsupsx1. By Robert Machray. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. 508 pp. 


$3.75. 


This is a revised and extended edition of 
a standard work on the post-war history 
of Poland. The narrative method of ex- 
position predominates and the material 
is largely factual and political. Social 
and economic developments emerge only 
in terms of political action with refer- 
ence to them. There is little personal 
evaluation and scarcely enough critical 
comment upon events to enable a reader to 
understand that there have been political 
differences within Poland. 


tL. Bee 
Sincte To Spain. By Keith Scott Watson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1937. 264 pp. $2.00. 


Spain in Revoir. By Harry Gannes and Theodore 
Repard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1936. 
235 pp. $2.00. 


These books are part of the great vol- 
ume of ephemeral literature that has 
recently appeared to interpret to the lay 
reader what is going on in Spain. Wat- 
son's narrative is a readable document of 
personal experience, deliberately light in 
touch, by a journalist who joined the 
International Column and then resigned. 
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Spain in Revolt undertakes to give more 
of a social and political analysis of the 
various groups involved in the conflict. 
The sympathies of the authors are with 
the government side, but they make an 
effort at objectivity. It is a useful intro- 
duction to the divergences between Span- 
ish political groups and recognizes im- 
plicitly that victory in the Civil War 
will not automatically settle the problem 
of Spanish integration, whichever side is 


successful. 
L.'H. J. 


By L. J. Norton. Dan- 
319 PP- 


Financinc AGRICULTURE. 
ville, Illinois: The Interstate, 1938. 


$2.75. 


The chief value of this study rests in 
its inherent promise of a later well- 
rounded and organized one by the author 
on this same subject. As presented, the 
publication is based upon lectures and dis- 
cussions in a course on Farm Finance 
taught by the author at the University of 
Illinois during the past several years. 

Liberally supplemented with outside 
reference assignments, and in the hands of 
a skillful instructor, the study can be 
used as a college text in courses in farm 
finance, or credit. Certainly, as a sup- 
plementary reference in such courses it 
has a place. 

Portions of the study are excellent as, 
for instance, the respective chapters which 
deal with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Price Trends and Farm Financing, 
and Individual Farm Financing Programs. 
Doubtless, the author’s discussion of the 
Farm Credit Administration resulted in 
large part from his more than two years 
of experience as an executive with this 
organization. In the discussion of financ- 
ing individual farm programs, nine basic 
essentials are considered. The illustra- 
tions and references used are almost ex- 
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clusively taken from Illinois and the Corn 
Belt. 

In its present form, this study evidences 
hasty assembling. Portions are so worth- 
while, however, that students can only 
hope that the author will at a later time 
bring out the comprehensive and well- 
rounded study of farm finance, or credit, 
of which his rich experiences and ability 


as a student permit. 
G4: %. 


Economic NATIONALISM AND THE Farmer. By 
Arthur C. Bunce. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 


1938. 232 pp. 


Both the immediate and long-run effects 
of economic nationalism, in its present 
form, upon the American farmer are re- 
viewed in this interesting study. The 
author is anything but favorably im- 
pressed by the outlook. 

Besides three appendices, this little 
book contains ten chapters. Several of 
these are outstanding and it is regrettable 
that those chapters which are not up to 
standard were not either omitted or 
written in different form. Too much 
attention is paid, for example, to political 
party declarations as such, and Samuel 
Crowther’s book, America Self-Contained. 
Portions of these chapters are labored and 
over-done. 

This study contains food for serious 
thought, and should help clarify public 
thinking with reference to national plan- 
ning. It deserves a wide reception among 


the reading public. 
CHRD. 


By John H. Frederick. 
289 pp. $3.50. 


AcricutturaL Markers. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 


This book, which describes in a clear 
well written style the major methods of 
marketing agricultural products, possesses 
decided merit, both as a central text in 
college courses in agricultural marketing, 
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and as a supplementary reference text in 
general marketing courses. The author 
evidences a thorough understanding and 
knowledge of agricultural marketing 
methods, and fortunately possesses marked 
facility in describing these clearly and 
concisely. It is truly surprising that such 
a broad subject could be so thoroughly 
treated in such small compass. This 
conciseness further commends this publi- 
cation as a college text, especially since 
it is carefully annotated, and contains a 
small but carefully selected bibliography. 

Purely descriptive, insofar as it is pos- 
sible for an author to submerge his own 
preferences and views, is the factual 
material presented. There are fifteen 
chapters, the first four of which treat of 
basic general aspects of agricultural mar- 
keting, while the remaining eleven chap- 
ters describe marketing methods for grain, 
cotton, tobacco, livestock, fruits and 
vegetables, milk and poultry. An excel- 
lent study deserving of a good reception. 

Cc. J. B. 


Benotp Our Lanp. By Russell Lord. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938. 310 pp. 
$3.00. 

To Hotp Tuts Sort. By Russell Lord. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 321, United States Department 


of Agriculture. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 122 pp. $.45. 
Illustrated. 


Savinc Our Som. Prepared by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1937. 
31 pp. $.10. (Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 14.) 


The two books by Russell Lord on the 
land are valuable contributions to our 
growing literature of conservation. I 
have pointed out often that one great 
purpose and motivation which have 
grown out of the depression and New 
Deal has been our determination to con- 
serve, develop, and utilize wisely the 
gteat natural resources of the nation. 
Stuart Chase’s Rich Land Poor Land has 
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been cited as a sort of ‘‘classic.’’ Per- 
haps the chief value of Mr. Lord’s two 
volumes lies in the vividness and dynamics 
with which he presents his subject. Both 
books grew out of the day’s work in the 
sense that acquaintance with conserva- 
tion problems and the difficulty of pre- 
senting them to the public, together with 
the requests of publishers, suggested the 
availability of these books. William 
Allen White speaks of Behold Our Land 
as treating ‘‘America with what may be 
called geographical intelligence. . . . He 
translates the vast topographical differ- 
ences of the various regions of the United 
States into human terms. This book 
explains how we Americans are affected 
by our environments in different parts of 
our country, and so develop regional 
traits. . . . It is partly climate, partly soil, 
partly social organization, partly blood. 
So different regions develop different types 
of citizens.”’ 

This seems so apt that we may leave the 
book with that challenge. 

To Hold This Soil by Russell Lord is a 
little more technical and elementary 
treatment, but equally interesting. 

Saving Our Soil, one of the pamphlets of 
the Public Affairs Committee, is a pop- 
ular interpretation of the same problem 
and is well adapted for use in extension 


classes and quick reading. 
H. W. O. 


InTRopucTION To AGricuLTuRAL Economics. Third 
Printing. By Fred R. Yoder. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1938. 494 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book first came from the press in 
1929. The recent edition is the third 
reprint and differs from the two earlier 
editions only in the addition of a new 
appendix of recent statistics in the field 
of agricultural economics, and a brief sum- 
mary of agricultural policies since 1927. 
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Yoder’s Agricultural Economics has had 
a favorable reception because it is a sys- 
tematic exposition of the farmer's eco- 
nomic problems and of the economic 
factors in rural social life, presented 
clearly and simply. It has been widely 
used as a textbook, and although the data 
in the body of the text are somewhat 
out of date, it still ranks with the best as 


a text. 
S. H. H., Jr. 


Tue Puerto Rican Micrant in New York Crry. 
By Lawrence R. Chenault. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 190 pp. Tables and 
figures. $2.25. , 


Another of the studies in migration 
which have come from the Department of 
Sociology of Columbia University within 
the last ten years, The Puerto Rican Migrant 
in New York City by Lawrence R. Chenault, 
formerly a teacher in the Department of 
Economics of the University of Puerto 
Rico, discusses the island background to 
discover the causes which have produced 
migration and the environment which has 
conditioned the characteristics of the 
migrants. The book then proceeds to a 
statistical analysis of Puerto Rican work- 
ers and their families in New York City. 
The author is chiefly concerned with social 
adjustments, and to this end examines 
occupations and employment opportuni- 
ties, housing, health, accommodation to 
the mew environment, and antisocial 
behavior. 

Unlike other immigrant groups, the 
Puerto Rican is a citizen of this country. 
He is given free entry and he is somewhat 
familiar with the institutions of this 
country. He comes because of population 
pressure from within the island, but it is 
doubtful whether he has improved his lot. 
He escapes an economic class system, but 
he finds discrimination and prejudice. 
“The amount of dependency existing at 
the present time among the group shows 
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that most of them are living on the nar- 
rowest fringe of economic security.”’ 

The book also contains appendices on 
methodology and a bibliography. 


6.G: J. 
Minciep Yarn. By Willie Snow Ethridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 396 pp. 


$2.50. 


Most of the novels dealing with the 
growing turbulence in southern industry 
have described the conflicts and reactions 
of the workers. This is an exception in 
that the leading characters are of the own- 
ing class and their associates. They, too, 
have their problems: their paternalistic 
acceptance of the inferiority of the work- 
ers is disturbed by the awakening of labor; 
their complacence in the traditional re- 
spect for industrialists is shocked by even 
an occasional desertion within their own 
social ranks. Méngled Yarn is the story 
of the daughter of a Georgia mill owner 
who falls in love with and marries a 
liberal young newspaper man. The main 
conflict is between her loyalty to her 
father and her own ingrained beliefs and 
feeling on the one hand, and on the other 
her love for her sweetheart and husband 
who militantly believes and feels just 
about the opposite on all points. The 
solution, escape to a liberal newspaper in 
North Carolina, is too simple and hardly 
sufficient. Side issues concern the mill 
village system, strikes, Ku Klux, Method- 
ism and other phases of social, racial and 
religious fundamentalism in conflict with 
emerging ideas. Most novels on this 
subject are propaganda on one side, and in 
them the adherents of the other seem 
unreasonable or hypocritical. Mrs. Eth- 
ridge is intent upon portraying these 
conflicts in terms of the characters, and 
so she endeavors to show that people can 
honestly differ in the stands they take. 
She is also interested in vivid writing, so 
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much so that once in a while she produces 
a simile so curlicued that the reader is 


distracted from the story to watch it. 
H. L. H. 


How to Promorz Community AND INpustriat Dsz- 
VELOPMENT. By Frederick H. McDonald. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 258 pp. 
$3.00. 


This is partly a handbook for the use of 
groups interested in attracting industry 
toacommunity. The author, an engineer 
who has had experience in this line, gives 
many detailed suggestions in technique 
and procedure. Though he maintains a 
sort of generalized form, a Chamber of 
Commerce secretary or community com- 
mittee could apply these principles to the 
concrete situation confronting them. Un- 
der such conditions the rules he sets down 
would take on a definiteness which they 
lack for the general reader. 

The book is partly—and this is an im- 
portant part—a plea for longtime plan- 
ning and for a realization that the mere 
addition of a business—any business—to 
a community is not necessarily good. 
Sociologists have long held this position; 
it is reassuring to have this opinion backed 
up by a hardheaded, practical and states- 


manlike engineer. 
H. L. H. 


By Bell Irvin Wiley. 
366 pp. 


SoutHerNn Necross, 1861-1865. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. 
$3.00. 


There was conjecture both North and 
South concerning the Negroes’ conduct 
during the progress of the Civil War. 
The northern newspapers had it that the 
slaves needed but the sight of a Yankee 
uniform to desert en masse to the Federal 
side, and the southern newspapers were 
equally outspoken with regard to the 
slaves’ loyalty to the Confederate cause. 
Bell Irvin Wiley, a candidate for the 
doctorate at Yale, set himself, under the 
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tutelage of U. B. Phillips, to the task of 
sifting for the truth and was awarded for 
his pains with a prize by the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

After painstaking research through 
manuscript materials, newspaper files, 
official documents, memoirs and journals, 
and the usual secondary sources, the writer 
was forced to the conclusion that ‘“‘the 
entire experience of Southern Negroes 
during the War of Secession was discour- 
aging and disillusioning.’’ The Negroes 
themselves were generally faithless and 
disorderly in the invaded areas and loyal 
in the interior. ‘That the slaves in the 
interior did not ‘rise up’ against their 
masters is not surprising when one takes 
into consideration their lack of facilities 
for rapid communication and concerted 
action, the affection which the most 
intelligent ones had for their master’s 
families, the fear inspired by the summary 
execution of those whose plots to rebel 
were detected, and the tremendous advan- 
tage which the whites had over them 
in every respect, save that of numbers.”’ 
(p. 84) 

The author has included a critical bib- 
liographical essay and a useful index, but 
he occasionally mars his objectivity by 
his use of the colloquial term ‘‘darky.”’ 

G. B. J. 


Tue Bronze Booxtets. By the Associates in Negro 
Folk Education. Washington: The Associates 
in Negro Folk Education, 1937-1938. Paper, 
$0.25; boards, $0.50. 

Adult Education Among Negroes. 
Reid. 

The Negro and His Music. By Alain Locke. 

Negro Art: Past and Present. By Alain Locke. 

A World View of Race. By Ralph J. Bunche. 

The Negro and Economic Reconstruction. By 
T. Arnold Hill. 

The Negro in American Fiction. 
Brown. 

Negro Poetry and Drama. 

Negro History in Outline. 
burg. 


By Ira De A. 


By Sterling 


By Sterling Brown. 
By Arthur A. Schom- 
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This series of eight brief monographs, 
known as the Bronze Booklets, has been 
prepared by competent Negro scholars in 
an attempt to present the Negro’s view 
of his own history, problems, and culture. 
‘The Treatment of the Negro in American 
fiction, since it parallels his treatment in 
American life, has naturally been noted 
for injustice,’’ writes Sterling Brown in 
The Negro in American Fiction. ‘‘Like 
other oppressed and exploited minorities, 
the Negro has been interpreted in a way 
to justify his exploiters.’’ It was to 
place the Negro in his proper perspective 
in American life that these booklets were 
undertaken, and, if occasionally the au- 
thors write with stress, the works as a 


whole are informative and scholarly. 
G. B. J. 


How to Use Picrortat Sramistics. By Rudolph 
Modley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 


170 pp. $3.00. 


The convergence of two trends—in- 
creasing emphasis upon the quantitative 
in nature of social research and upon the 
non-academic in mode of presentation— 
finds a facilitating technique in pictorial 
statistics. The applicability of this 
method to a variety of subject matter has 
been featured in the Survey Graphic for 
more than a year and demonstrated in 
other periodicals, in publications of fed- 
eral, state, and municipal departments, 
and in several books, especially The United 
States: A Graphic History. Unquestion- 
ably pictorial statistics is the decade's 
most significant development in presenta- 
tion techniques. 

How to Use Pictorial Statistics sketches 
the history of the method from its Euro- 
pean beginnings, through the Neurath- 
Modley controversy over the necessity 
of the international standardization of 
the symbols, to its present degree of 
excellence exemplified by the productions 
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of Pictorial Statistics Inc., of which 
Modley is president. In non-technical 
terms the rules and procedures for making 
pictorial charts are clearly, if somewhat 
arbitrarily, set forth with illustrative 
graphic material generously interspersed. 
Nothing is spared to let this method of 
visual education prove its effectivity in 
clarifying the rules for its own use. 
When the reader is beginning to feel 
he has mastered the fundamentals of the 
method from studying the nature and 
choice of symbols, their arrangement, 
layout, and extensions to maps and 
diagrams, he is disappointed to find in 
Chapter XV that he may not utilize this 
knowledge to produce pictorial charts 
himself. After a preliminary planning 
of the layout he should turn over the 
execution of the chart to specialists— 
possibly to Pictorial Statistics, Inc. Only 
school teachers in their classrooms are 
encouraged to use homemade charts. 
For all others this handbook is intended 
simply to instruct in the meaning, utility, 
and preliminary construction phases of 


pictorial statistics. 
M. J. H. 


Sratistica, Mztrnops 1n Biotocy, MeEpIcINE AND 
Psycnotocy. By C. B. Davenport and Merle P. 
Ekas. Fourth, completely revised, edition. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1936. 216 pp. 


Sociology has been outstripped by other 
sciences in the application of the more 
refined and advanced methods of statis- 
tical analysis to its data. Consequently, 
sociologists are forced to seek the works 
of those outside their ranks for treatment 
of statistical topics beyond the range of 
elementary texts. They will find this 
revision a useful supplement to their social 
statistics texts because of its inclusion of 
such topics as Fisher's analysis of variance, 
multiple, partial, biserial, and tetrachoric 
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correlations, the fitting of other than the 
normal curve to frequency distributions. 
The treatments are, however, reduced 
and condensed to almost a manual form of 
presentation. They are more appropriate 
to be used for ready reference than for 
giving an understanding for the first time 
of these topics. The manual or handbook 
value of the book is enhanced by 60 pages 
of well chosen tables including those for 
chi square, F, and t, which are likewise 


lacking in the social statistics texts. 
M. J. H. 


Tue History or Nurstnc 1n Norra Carona. By 
Mary Lewis Wyche. Edited by Edna L. Heinz- 
erling. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. 151 pp. $3.00. 


No hint of the social forces back of the 
movement to take nursing from the hands 
of the untrained midwife and develop it 
into a respectable profession for trained 
women is given in Miss Mary Lewis 
Wyche’s brief The History of Nursing in 
North Carolina. The author was herself 
the leader in the movement to train, or- 
ganize, and license the nursing profession 
in the state. In the later years of her life, 
she gathered materials for this book, and, 
after her death, Miss Edna L. Heinzerling 
completed the work. 

After cursory remarks concerning early 
flursing and military nursing, the book 
proceeds to brief mention of the largest 
hospitals and schools for nursing in the 
state and to an outline of the organization 
of the profession and its regulation by 
law. 


66.4. 


Twenty-Five Ygars or Hearts Procress. By Louis 
I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1937. 


611 pp. 


This detailed statistical analysis of the 
mortality experience among the Industrial 
policy holders of the Metropolitan Life 
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Insurance Company 1911 to 1935 (the 
number of policy holders growing in this 
period from eight million to seventeen 
million) is a valuable supplement to the 
vital statistics collected by various govern- 
mental agencies. In spite of a World 
War, the devastating influenza epidemic 
of 1918, and the most serious depression 
in our history, the average duration of life 
in this quarter century period has been 
extended by nearly fourteen years, or 
approximately thirty percent. In other 
words, it increased from 46.63 years in 
I9II-1912 to 60.25 years in 1935. This 
remarkable result has been achieved not 
only through the ever increasing effective- 
ness of public health programs, but also 
because of new discoveries in medical 
science, improved methods of diagnosis, 
greater control over tuberculosis, diphthe- 
ria, and infant diseases, and wider use of 
nursing care during acute illness. Sepa- 
rate chapters are devoted to the principal 
causes of death, with tables and charts 
showing variations in mortality rates, by 
color, sex and age. A standardized death 
rate has been computed which makes 
possible the comparison of these Metro- 
politan Life Insurance mortality rates 


with those for the general population. 
W. B.S. 


Meearmigear Trapitions. By C. C. Trowbridge. 
Edited by Vernon Kinietz. Occasional Contri- 
butions from the Museum of Anthropology of the 
University of Michigan, No. 7. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, April, 1938. 94 pp. 


Meearmecar Traditions is a manuscript 
prepared in 1824-1825 by C. C. Trow- 
bridge, assistant secretary of the Michigan 
Indian department, for Governor Lewis 
Cass on the traditions of the Miamis, as an 
aid in settling a dispute between this 
tribe and the Wyandots as to precedence 
of settlement in the region they then 


occupied in Ohio and Indiana. 
G. B. J. 
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Savace Crvitization. By Tom Harrisson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 463 pp. $4.00. 
Illustrated. 


This is a travel book written by Tom 
Harrisson, a British biologist, who was 
with the Oxford University expedition 
to the New Hebrides in 1933. After the 
expedition, Harrisson remained on Male- 
kula, the largest of the islands in the 
archipelago, lived with the natives, and 
went through the first steps of initiation 
into chieftanship. The book traces the 
history of the islands, describes the 
culture prior to the coming of the white 
man, and tells none too flatteringly of the 
effect of the impact of civilization over a 
period of 330 years upon these most primi- 


tive of the Melanesian peoples. 
G. B. J. 


Tue Soctat Taovont or THE ANciENT CIvILIzATIONS. 
By Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936. 409pp. $4.00. 


An examination of the thought mate- 
rials of the pre-Greek civilizations has led 
Joyce O. Hertzler, professor of sociology 
in the University of Nebraska, to the 
conclusion that the early Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, Persians, 
Indians, Chinese, and Hebrews (1) ex- 
pressed a large number of generalizations 
and established many institutional devices 
that later ages repeated or duplicated 
unknowingly, (2) exhibited parallels of 
thought, institutional equipment, and 
social routines, (3) demonstrated the 
general applicability of their social 
thought so that it spread throughout the 
region and diffused itself to other cultures 
remote in time and place. Professor 
Hertzler was led to these generalizations 
from an examination of the documentary 
materials, archaeological and historical, 
some of them fragmentary as he points 
out, of these ancient civilizations, and he 
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has elaborated his findings in The Social 
Thought of the Ancient Civilizations. 
Following the methodology of the 
scientific historian, Professor Hertzler 
has collected, selected, and organized the 
factual materials and presented them 
objectively so that his work is a valuable 
source book on early social theory. Also 
like the scientific historian, he introduces 
each people with a brief review of their 
historical background, racial and cultural 
composition, their social institutions, and 


economic structure. 
G. B. J. 


Group Setrtement: Eranic ComMunitigs 1n Wsst- 
erN Canapa. By C. A. Dawson. Canadian 
Frontiers of Settlement, Vol. VII. Edited by 
W. A. Mackintosh and W. L. G. Joerg. Toronto: 
Macmillan Company of Canada, Ltd., 1936. 
Maps, illustrations. 395 pp. $4.50. 


This study, based upon case histories 
and informal personal interviews obtained 
by field workers in typical areas of the 
region in Western Canada under investiga- 
tion, is an analysis of the processes of 
land settlement in group colonization and 
the assimilation of ethnic groups in rural 
areas. C. A. Dawson, professor of so- 
ciology at McGill University, conducted 
the investigation. The groups which 
Professor Dawson studied were the Douk- 
hobors, the Mennonites, the Mormons, 
the Germzn Catholics, and the French- 
Canadians. They were groups which, in 
the main, went out into the wilderness 
to escape a world which pressed heavily 
upon them. They formed ‘‘cultural 
islands’’ which withstood assimilation, 
but, nevertheless, they contributed im- 
portantly to the community about them. 
The work is carefully done and will form 
a valuable addition to the literature on 


homogeneous communities. 
©. 3.5. 
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Pratr, THE Rep Man’s Mosss. By Elaine Goodale 
Eastman. The Civilization of the American 
Indian, Vol. XI. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1935. 285 pp. $3.00. 


This biography of Richard Henry Pratt 
by Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman is the 
story of a veteran of the Civil War who 
was entrusted in 1875 with seventy Indian 
hostages, selected by lot from discontented 
tribes in the Indian Territory, to Fort 
Marion, Florida, for incarceration. Four 
years later Pratt, patterning his work 
after the already successful Indian divi- 
sion of Hampton Institute in Virginia, 
founded Carlisle School for Indians in 
Pennsylvania. He held that the Indians 
should be educated for citizenship on a 
footing with whites and to that end they 
should attempt to adapt themselves to 
white customs at the sacrifice of their own 
culture patterns. 


G. B. J. 


Oppwa Soctotocy. By Ruth Landes. New York: 
Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 


pology, vol. XXIX, 1937. 144 pp. 


This volume is a study of the peoples 
who were formerly in villages on the 
Canadian side of the Rainy River but who 
now are on the Manitou Reserve at Emo 
in southwestern Ontario. The ‘‘case- 
method’’ is followed almost exclusively, 
and we have an intimate and convincing 
picture of these peoples. The whole is so 
well done that to summarize only any 
single section would do injustice to the 
book; so a conventional abstract is here 
omitted. The title, no doubt, is over- 
ambitious as the sociology of all other 
Ojibwa is not dealt with. However, 
there are but few instances where a real 
error is involved and these are practically 
all insignificant to the sociologist as they 
are of a linguistic nature; there are some 
debatable interpretations as I think; and a 
few sins of omission. Thus, neither 
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Morgan's Systems of Consanguinity etc. nor 
his Ancient Society are in the Bibliography 
(p. 144) nor have they apparently been 
utilized in the text; nor have the Ojibwa 
kinship schedules of Baraga nor the 
Algonkin ones of either Cuog or Lemoine. 
Very clearly these have a bearing on Dr. 
Landes’ task; historical considerations 
are involved: see Morgan's Systems pp. 
204, 205 for one interpretation and my 
“Terms of Relationship and Social Or- 
ganization,’’ Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 2, p. 
297 et seq. for a different one (dissemina- 
tion). In this connection it may be 
remarked that the second term given on p. 
8 for mother’s brother historically is the 
old term for father-in-law. And it will 
be noticed that at Emo cross-cousin mar- 
riage is forbidden as at Red Lake, Cass 
Lake, and Leech Lake but that the most 
western and northern Ojibwa favor it. 
Dr. Landes considers the prohibition a 
local development. See pp. 5, 19, $5, 59: 
I am rather inclined to think that where 
cross-cousin mafriage exists among the 
Ojibwa it is the result of acculteration, 
for among all the Cree and Montaganis- 
Naskapi dialects of which I have any 
knowledge an old term for ‘‘my daughter- 
in-law’’ replaces the old word meaning 
‘‘cross-niece;’’ and the schedules of Mor- 
gan for Ojibwa have the equivalent of 
Fox nesemya for ‘“‘my daughter-in-law,”’ 
and similarly those of Baraga: for this 
and some related problems, see my *‘Some 
Algonquian Kinship Terms,’ American 
Anthropologist, New Series, 34, pp. 35§7- 
359 Cit should be noted that Sapir’s paper 
appeared before Bloomfield’s remarkable 
one on Algonquian phonology). [From 
a conversation with Dr. Landes, I under- 
stand she now favors the interpretation 
which I have given.] However, it should 
be stated that Dr. Landes’ book is essen- 
tially factual, only incidentally inter- 
pretative. And as such it succeeds most 
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admirably. (Printed by courtesy of the 


Smithsonian Institution.) 
T. M. 


Tue Fort Berxnap Assinisoing or Montana. By 
David Rodnick. Philadelphia, 1938. Photo- 


typescript. 125 pp. 


This study is a doctoral dissertation 
by David Rodnick in the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is concerned with the 
historical background, the aboriginal 
culture, and the present-day culture- 
change of a band of Indians which centu- 
ries ago seemed to have formed the 
northernmost vanguard of Siouan migra- 
tion from the southeast. The investigator 
found the aboriginal culture to have been 
lost ‘‘overtly by the group forty years 
and under.’’ Case materials bring into 
bold relief the conflict between the old 
and the new in this Siouan group. 


G. G.]. 


By Walter Lippmann. 
New York: 


INTERPRETATIONS, 1933-1935. 
Selected and edited by Allan Nevins. 


Macmillan Co., 1936. 399 pp. 


This series of Mr. Lippmann’s Inter- 
pretations begins with the critical days 
preceding the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt in 1933 and ends with the 
adjournment of Congress in 1935. The 
volume has real value as a record of the 
reactions of an incisive and independent 
thinker to nearly all of the major events 
and policies of our national life during 
these critical months. There are numer- 
ous articles on the NRA, the AAA, labor 
relations, banking and finance, taxation, 
relief and public works, democratic gov- 
ernment, and international affairs. If one 
wishes to reorientate himself to the basic 
problems of the time, he will do well to 
read this book. 

The first essays are a critical record of 
some of the darkest days in our history— 
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the winter and spring of 1933. With 
agriculture and industry all but prostrate 
and nearly 15 millions unemployed, the 
nation was demoralized and bewildered. 
At this moment Mr. Lippmann was calling 
for the concentration of power in the 
executive, and asserting ‘‘that popular 
government is unworkable except under 
the leadership and discipline of a strong 
national executive.” He praised the 
Roosevelt administration for its courage, 
and for the heroic remedies which it 
brought forward. But when he felt that 
the crisis was definitely passed, he began 
to call for a contraction of executive 
authority, and as the months passed he 
became more and more insistent on this 
point. Mr. Lippmann was deeply in- 
terested in this problem, and it may be 
said to be the dominant theme of this 
collection of editorial essays. 

There are some apparent inconsistencies 
as well as errors of judgment in this 
volume, but the author has maintained, 
on the whole, a sound and balanced view 
and has remained pretty consistent to a 
set of basic principles. 

Mr. Allan Nevins, for a second time, has 
done an excellent job of selecting and 
editing Mr. Lippmann’s syndicated arti- 
cles. They are arranged chronologically 


under topical headings. 
CG. BP. 


Hanpicrarts OF THE SOUTHERN Hicuianps. A Boox 
or Rurat Arts. By Allen H. Eaton. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 376 pp. $3.00. 
Illustrated. 


This handsome volume continues the 
interest which the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion has shown in the Southern Highlands 
for some years and which received sympa- 
thetic expression by John C. Campbell in 
The Southern Highlander and His Homeland 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 1921). The 
purpose of this later study, as set down 
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by the author in his Introduction is 
threefold: ‘‘first, to make available in- 
formation which it is believed will be 
helpful to the Highland people in solving 
their handicraft problem and the placing 
of their work on a better and more perma- 
nent basis; second, to acquaint those 
outside the region with this great reservoir 
of handwork, to enlist their interest in 
its continuation, and to encourage a wider 
use of these products; and third, so to 
present the findings of the study that they 
may contribute to the development of the 
handicraft movement which is today 
engaging the serious interest of many 
individuals and organizations throughout 
the country."” (p.34) Accordingly, this 
book has value for the layman, as well as 
for the sociologist and the social worker. 
No student of folk sociology can afford 


to overlook it, and no social worker, . 


particularly those among the southern 
Highland folk, can afford to be without it, 
while to many lay readers will be opened 
a whole new world through the photo- 


graphs and colored plates alone. 
K. J. 


An Indian Saga, 1876-1936. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 


Root 1n THE Rock. 
By D. H. Southgate. 


1938. 309pp. $2.50. 


An interesting and worthwhile study 
of conflict in a changing social and reli- 
gious order. Four generations are in- 
volved, two adhering to the old order, 
two emerging into the new; with the 
conflict most marked in the second and 
third generations. The gradual transi- 
tion, step by step, is developed with a 
satisfying unity and continuity not always 
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achieved in present-day fiction. The story 
unfolds a vivid record of the power of the 
folkways as they survive from one culture 
to another. The folkways cannot be 
ignored or discarded entirely even by the 
practically emancipated fourth generation, 
where custom and tradition cast their 
shadow ominously, yet significantly and 
purposefully, upon the approaching nup- 
tials of Leelabai, grand-daughter of 
Latchmi, the central character of the 
narrative. Without doubt, the book has 
sociological value, as well as general 


interest. 
K. J. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Worx, at THE Sixty-FourtH ANNUAL Szssion 
Herp 1n Inpranapouis, Inpiana, May 23-29, 
1937. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1937. 699 pp. $3.00. 


The central theme of the National 
Conference for 1937 is indicated in the title 
of the Presidential Address by Dr. Edith 
Abbott, ‘‘Public Assistance—Whither 
Bound?”’ Included in the topics dis- 
cussed by various authorities are Federal, 
State and County plans and standards for 
administering public assistance; unem- 
ployment insurance; labor relations; the 
housing movement; parole administration; 
medical social services; and case work 
procedure in public and private agencies. 
The paper judged to have made the most 
important contribution to the subject 
matter of social work was ‘‘Health Insur- 
ance in a National Health Program’’ by 
Dr. John A. Kingsbury of New York. 

W. B.S. 
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R. Weldon Cooper. Austin: The University of 
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Illustrated. 
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Illustrated. 
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$2.50. Illustrated. 
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SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
The Southern Sociological Society held its fourth annual arose in Atlanta, 


Georgia, March 31 and April 1, 1939, at the Atlanta Biltmore Hote 
tion of those in attendance totaled 238. 


Registra- 
Although the section programs 


featurec| regional problems and projects, many of the significant papers were 
national in scope and import. The following officers were elected for 1939- 
1940: President—Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Charles §. Johnson, Fisk University; Second Vice-President—Belle 
Boone Beard, Sweet Briar College; Secretary-Treasurer—B. O. Williams, Clem- 
son College; Elected Members of the Executive Committee—Hornell Hart, 
Duke University; Comer M. Woodward, Emory University; Walter C. Reck- 
less, Vanderbit University. 

During 1938-1939, the membership of the Society reached 210, exceeding by 
14 the oul for 1937-38, and indications are in the direction of a substantial 
increase for 1939-40. 
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THREE OUTSTANDING BOOKS ON MODERN SOCIETY 


New! 


Crime and Society 


By Nathaniel Cantor 
University of Buffalo 


CRIME AND SOCIETY contains an up- 
to-date and factual description of the rela- 
tions between crime, criminals and society 
as they appear to the author in the light 
of his participation in and understanding of 
our present day social order. The modern 
sociological, economic, psychological and 
legal theories advanced by the leading stu- 
dents of criminology are clearly analyzed. 


$3.00 


New! 


American 
Social Problems 
By Howard W. Odum 


University of North Carolina 





This new book in sociology is alive with its 
discussion of present day American social 
problems and distinguished for its sweep of 
analysis and novelty of treatment. Con- 
tains bibliographies, numerous statistical 
tables and is illustrated with apt photo- 
graphs. 


Probable price, $3.50 























MARRIAGE 


“MARRIAGE seems to me to be written 
with sound and mature perspective, and is 
the most complete text on contemporary 
aspects of marriage of which I know.’ 
Ralph R. Bridgman, National Council of 
Parent Education 


By E. R. Groves, University of North Carolina 


“Tt is not only the best book on the sub- 
ject I know but I am unable to see how a 

53. OO better book could be written in the light of 
our present knowledge.” E. A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE TROUBLED MIND 


By Charles S. Bluemel, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., | 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, MOUNT AIRY SANITARIUM, DENVER 




















Cloth, 523 pages, $3.50 1938 

This book presents a description of nervous and mental diseases in simple terms, a 
discussion which brings forward the problem in all of its ramifications, follows it up 
into religion, crime, business, advertising, politics, peace, war. 
| The author ingeniously points out the line of demarcation between the normal and 
| the troubled mind, illustrating his statements with carefully chosen case histories. 
| Notwithstanding its basic soundness, the book does not present a dull system nor a 
scheme of rigid classification, but accentuates the facts by which the psychopaths as 
the ubiquitous disturbers of the peace can be distinguished from the harmless victims 


| 
| of mental illness. You step ahead with the book in understanding the workings of the 








human mind—whether deranged or not. 
Read THE TROUBLED MIND and safeguard better the normal mind and its 


functioning. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company Baltimore 
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Who’s Who Among the Protozoa 
By ROBERT HEGNER 


Who isn’t concerned? 


A professor of the Johns Hopkins HE PRESIDENT of Talladega 





University—head of the department College here seeks key meanings 
of Medical Zoology—descends from which will be useful in making the 
his professorial podium to present a Negro colleges effective servants of the 
story of research and travel forevery- | group they serve. Geographically, the 
body concerned. And who isn’t, | book is concerned with the Southern 
since man is a fit environment for 25 | United States. Institutionally, it ex- 
species of protozoa. They produce | amines the social function of the Negro 
diseases as unpleasant or devastating college. Functionally, it is a study of 
as amebic dysentery, sleeping sick- those aspects of higher education for 
ness, and malaria. | Negroes which bear upon the central 


problems raised by the presence of the 
Negro college as a segregated institution 
in the midst of American society. 


Poems and Portraits 

Dr. Hegner conveys his expert infor- | 

mation in a humorous and instructive | 

way. You'll enjoy the witty similes | 

fr om the current scene and from ‘“Thoroughgoing, scholarly and realistic,” 
literature, and the ny eee | says the New Republic. “A full state- 
drawings that alternate with accurate ment of the American Negro’s problems, 
portraits of the outstanding protozoa. | academic only in its objectivity. The 
You'll be entertained by verses and | soundest work in this field to date.” 
parodies on well-known poems and 


jingles that sum up the contents of the | ® 
chapters. “Here is 2 book that challenges the best 
Fleas, Monkeys, Men | thinking of any man who desires to know 


the truth about the racial confusion 

and who is willing to face the facts and 

seek a way to treat with them honestly.” 
Birmingham News. 


Read this unusual guide to the native | 
haunts of the “little fleas’, let them | 
march in review before your micro-_ | 
scopic eye, delve into the mysterious | 


partnerships that nature imposes on | * 

’ 
the ng and bagi Simi : g° “The most thorough discussion of its 
monkey hunting 4 ee subject that has yet appeared.”— 


and tropical America to study the | Raleigh News 

‘ ; . aleigh News and Observer. 
parasites. And you'll learn what can | 

be done to control the diseases in | 
men that are caused by protozoa. American Caste and the Negro College 
contains 483 pages. There is a foreword 
by William H. Kilpatrick. The list 
price is $2.50. 


See a copy of this enjoyable and 
enlightening book. 
291 large pages 127 illustrations 
Glossary, Index. $3.00 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
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It’s a fascinating sight — the inside 
of a telephone central office where your 
telephone may be connected with the 
whole Bell System. 

Would you like to know more about 
the telephone and what happens when 
you make a call? 

Your Bell Telephone Company will 
be glad to show you. Visitors are wel- 
come and we believe you will have a 
most interesting time. Why not call 
the Business Office and arrange a visit? 





» You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit 


y4 at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 








